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Orchestra avaable for all functions Bands 
and Supplied for all your parties. —All 
coms PAULA GREEN 27 Whitcomb ®t. WO2, 
‘House (or gems) 48 weeks August. 

Preferably Farm near sea with riding for 
Ohildren 18 14 10 8 &€ bedrooms —TALBOT 


RICE Will House Hook Heath Woking 
[“] ELLANEOU: 
A PoaTRAT OF Youn Dod ih oils Twas) 
from _photograph.—Partioulars Box 500 


CHURCHILL LTD Fen first and 
atil]_the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSW. of all ages and all 





wooe beicen as Bre offered for out-of the-way speci 

the Company is a ready buyer of any 

ole! eines ‘. Wood condition —3¢ Marylebone High 
Bttest Wil Welbeck 6562 

LES LTD WT pay beat prices 


for fine quality second-hand Furniture 

Write to or call at 160173 Tottenham Court 
Road, ponden. W1 or phone RUSTON 4667 

MPARY 

wilh overhaul and renovate your handbag 

Finest craftentanship fend it for an estimate to 

69 New Bond Street W1 (next door Fenwick 5) 

Yoliimes restored or re-dound by 

oraftamen Booka fully insured HOWARD 

Pantiles, Winecambe Way Gtanmore Middle- 


ax 
Citra Upholstery Mattresses and Divans 
‘beautifully shampooed IN ITU Parquet 
leaned waxed and polished. 
Estimates free REGAL 
INTERIOR CLEANERS 9 Newbury Street Lon 

dan B01 MONarch X46 

‘also for SALE oF HIRE 
Suits Riding Kit Boots Furs Binoculars 
Sporting Guns Fishing Tackle 
Porniture Linen CASH for parcels All British 
Firma, Batabliahed 2 years —GORDON GIBSON 


AND CO 191 and 141 Edgware Road Marble 
Argh Padd_o77@ and 9900 


DY AMONDT FEWHLLERY “Ola Gold “Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for oash Un 


patsy high prices Call or post HOLMES 
‘The Famous Jewellers und Silversmiths 
told pos Bersoe Wi REG 106) 


Piaionns JEWELS GOLD EMERALDS 
SAPPHIRES ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE STC urgently required for 
Export Highest caay prices ‘The largest buyers 
tm the Country are BENTLEY & CO 4 New 
Bond Mires Cacing: Brock Street) W1 Tol 


DPewe a ET can paint water-colour 
portraits from life or photos Prices on 
application. —Box 460 a, 
Berkeley Hireet Wi designs 
and creates Hata of charm and dintinction 
and remalees clients own hats with equal care 
‘Tel, Mayfair 160) 
compositions 


eto 
by Artist of international repute Searches 
made Fenoll drawing for own colouring trom 
o iad Chittos Vioarnge Chippeniam Wilt- 
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¥ pet Ha ene 8 Howe) Peat 1M 
si 10S WA 
WY HLT Sabi Soart Sowsllar is Becton ewer coomery post reuuired by 
Street, Berkeley Agnare, WL otters gapert, Reorstary, aeed 37 “Well edmoates, azoeileat 


wiviog on the Buying and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS (One of pe World's Greatest 
Autborisies } Ma: 

CHARLES 


Taeane wi 
the finest Jamaion, means everything 


Ye 
can bs even better if you are conBdent of 
Jooking your beat. A Coronst of curls will act 
ke taagic wod transform your colffurs into = 
miracle of perfection, 
Haatly worn and invaluable while waiting for 
Tour nest permanent We! wave ard on al] cocasions 


cannot ur hairdresser 
i joy ok perlotoolure nal Sinan wil be 
Coronet of 


Pattern of your heir will enable me 0. seth 
you the cost which is not unressonable at the 
Propent time 


qi 
Premiet (Pree) French 


Georges 3% 4 Buokt: 
BWwl Ted Vic pd (Oly address ) 

‘OU CAN MAK® delicious go! brown loaves 

marely by adding cold water ta TR MAC S 
HRALTEH FLOUR and baking Alao scone 
cults cakes eto It is genuine ccraaemed] 
enriched with a valuable wheat malt and will 
‘keop for months (if necessary) Bread made with 
this four hae « definite health valuo and regular 
uvere for years past are delighted with It, Bend 
5/8 now for @ 12tb bag complete with inatruc- 
tions recipes eto carriage paid—-DR MACS 
PLOUR 00 Kendal Westmorland 


EDUCATIONAL 
QHORT STORY WAITING “Bend iid "for 
Atories that Bell Today (a special bulletin) 
Ind prospectus of world-famous course REGENT 
INSTITUTE (185A) Palace Gate W8 fs 
a] TRIANGLE Secretarial College Bouth 
‘Moulton Street W1 May 5306-8 Residential 
Branch Bt_Huberte Gerrarda Cross Fulmer 256. 
INLIMITED PLEASURH 16 YOURS when 
you are familiar with the great works of 
Englleh literature T! fa po more doelightf 11 
and profitable reading oa you will quickly reallse 
it you follow the new Course by L A G Strong 
Tho ideal guide to the best reading in the world 
Free advice and Book from Applications Dept 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 6&7 Gordon 
usre WC Muse 4574 


LIVESTOCK 


BAUTIFUL Golden Laoracor 10 months 
House trained gun trained —Apply Dr P 
KERLEY 1 Umbria Street Roshampton 6 W 15 


Permanent 























shorthand-typing and commercial qualifications, 
Drives car sdaptable ‘Salary £960 p.a,—Box 000 


“GOUNTRY LIFE" COPIES 


COUNTRY UFE complete from sft Ooto- 
lith October 1905 Perfsct 
aaah one covet ‘What offera?—Box $76, 


RE ret 
HOTELS AND QUESTS 

hethan Country House in 10 acres of delight- 

ful grounds within essy reach of Harrogaor 


York and Ripon, Tennis Badminton. Miniature 
Got Fishing etc Good food and well-stocked 


Alt 
borough Hall Boroushhrigge 


BOOT BERKS 
A PaROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 
Adjoining Avoot Heath and Racecourse 
Perfect golfing contre foor excellent courses 
near all modern amenities 
Only & miles from London Telephone Ascot 676 
L_ EILLIS ADCOCK Resident Director 


LIPTON VILLE HOTEL 
Clifton 








Fully Hoensed Facing the sea Rooms or private 
eultes with bathrooms Rostaurant Bare 
Lounges Ballroom Billiards Table Tennis 
Dancing to Alan Carr and hiv Band —Write or 
phone Margate 444 
Cc ORNIGH RIVIERA Perranporth The Droskyn 
Castis per on cat | Nene of the sea always 
Bood food Bedrocme with bathroome Licensed 
Perreporth m9, 


ASTBOURNE 
For Good Food and Warmth live thie Winter 
at 


GEAVINW HOTEL 
Renidential Terma from 1 guinea aday Liosnsed 
Lift Teleohone Baatbourne 470 


NJOY BVBRY WINTER COMFORT where 

warmth good food and personal service are 
availabls in @ COUNTRY MANSION sheltered 
and cosy with ornamental gardens and parkland 
On main road and bus route between Farnham 
and Alton Moderate Hn Pension Terms at 
HIGHWAY FROYLE (Nr Alton) HANTS Tele 
Phone 2104 Bentley ‘Tariff on application 
PARNROROUGH HANTS. 

Knellwood Residential Hote! 
Convenient for Aldershot Command London and 
Coast A mansion midst 8 acres of pines H and 
© basins Central heating Inolusive terms 5 gna 
single Gens double Telephones 166 and 506 

















Fu SALH Bay Mare T years dts. hh by 
Bllverdale Loyaity dam by Cherry Tint 
Bred by owner but not up to enough weight Has 
not been show schooled or finished owing to 
lack of time but t# round quiet to ride and has 
& wood mouth Should make a good show pony 
or ohild # hunter with # little further schooling 
Price £70 —Apply LADY MARY GROSVENOR, 
Ghurton Lod@e Churton Chester Tel Farn 


Goren RETRIBVER PUPPIES by Gootch 
Prinos and Tansy 5 Jenefer Ready to leave 
Christmas week Book sarly—OVERY 8 KEN 
NELS Sreunsion near Rugby 
‘Yen FULLETS from diaeaee-free 
high laying strains Booking 6-0 weeks old 
for March onwatdsdelivary PureL& RIR and 
Br xL8 118 each Boxes and carriage free 
dent out on 7 days approval--D MoMABTER 
AND CO % Mount Bures Works Bures near 
Colchester Essex 
PEAFOWL” Two Mack Tncildered Poacocics 
hatched June 2946 —Offera to F HICKOX 


Steyning Sussex 





Pade DD DOG IW monthe 
beautiful specien and oharacter fond 
children 18 gne TEMPLE Wee Waif Kennele 
Twyford Berks 


WANTED 


A BAILING SURROUND to te used aa Dog-run 
for one oF two dogs with or without kennel 
IENHILL FARM Morton Bagot Studley 








~ORE! 
Warwickshire 





Fim your t Woolfies band knitted by expert 
knitter own materials Ohildren & 
garments a speciality Postal orders promptly 
qxeouted.<Mrs KILPATRICK 18 York Road 
Guildford, Gurrey Tel Guildford 21811 
8 COLLECTING No 3 “600 ilias 
trations coloured plates Fullest informa 
ion. Cloth 4 post free—H & RICHARDS 
Vessy Boad Button Coldfield. 
‘ATION AND @ PEARLS 
Diamond Gem-sst and Gold Jewoilery Silver 
aos Paste Marcasite Onmeos 


Cigarette Cn ote 
Motern and Antique avr sroeptionsl Grice. 
Offers with oash arn —MILLER, J 
(Dept CL.) ‘Bouts 8 treet Worthing Susser 
(Gemoved trom Liandrinaod Wella) 
—euggest you buy them « 

Baio two-brick sise—its an ideal prevent, 
CHUBBS cati give you details at 08 Bt James s 
Strect, 8. 1 


oan be made urement f necessary 

—THOMAS & & Carios wi 
ENTA _ ured Memories 
Bxquisitely wed from any photograph 

‘from Sgulnees perfectly remtored 


OPY of Ailaon Uitley s book “Tne Fatm o1 
the Hill Good condition —-Box 673 
GcBscrisan wilting to” exchange weenly 
‘Country Life for “fatler —H TOMPSETT 
Bpringfield Marden 
GORD SUIT AND COAT BW 
and 4% flat-heelad hoes Oavh or exchange 
‘WX Heraohocle Tweed Suit (or sell &7 106) and 
new blue suede Court Dolots 5 8—WALLER 
4. Gt Jamon s Street King ¢ Lynn 
Wow ‘aubscriver to World Books care to 
‘sell cortain past issues? Perfect condition 
essential RADLEY Clitheroe 
SITUATIONS VACANT 
St to Government Restrictions 








experienced Leay# Maid able to 
take oharge amall house South Coast 
‘Two in family Good salary Highest references 
essential —Box 02, 
ANd for Northumperindy Nursery Gover- 
nese for three boys 4 Gand? ant ee 
and fond of country life Nari 
Interview possible either in London ar Gloacenter 
shire if convenlent,-Apply Mrs FRANCIS 
WRATING Rirks Tarset, Hischane Northumbar- 





land or Mrs Festing Hyde House Cnstfand 
Gloucestarrtire 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
Cit rr re 
‘qoiren position as Motor Balesman.-Box 096, 
oe experience 
Branches desires change to Bouth. Hunting 
hing Head or strgle-handed 





ORING-BY-BEA Bussex  Seacourt Hotel 

Just the place for that restful holiday you 
need Near Worthing and only 1% hours by elec 
tric train from London Good food every com 
fort £11 per day S06 per week Special 
week-end terma—Friday to Monday Goring by 
Ben 42185 


AYTOR (Nr Newton Abbot) Moorland Hotel 
Facing routh with plesoant gardens Werm 
and comfortable Riding stables adjoin Tel No 
Haytor 07 TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 
ONDON WILTON HOTEL 
WILTON ROAD VICTORIA 8W1 
Central for all parte of London Room bath and 
breakfast from 19/6 Opposite Victoria Station 
and near Hortioultural Halt Viotorta 2026/7/0 











Lon MASCOT Ht 
@10 York Street Baker Street W1 
© bright rooms with modern furniture 
So quiet yet so central Welbock #7) 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Road Gloucester Road 8 W7 
Near Harrods and Park, Western 4322 
‘Those aro just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life Running water Telephone and 
was fires in all the comfortable bedrooms Lifts 
night porters and understanding manegement 
Terms & and 6 gna én pension = Produce from 
iby Wilts farm Oatortng ag attractive as pos- 
sible 
ONDON TRing 
ST ERMINS 
ST JAMEA B PARK 8 W1 
AN IDEAL BITUATION quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and onty one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station Well furnished, 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms fitted h and o 
basing telephone and central heating with and 
without private bathrooms 





No. 186 TRUST HOUSES 
or 


TA LT 
wih hor BI. ‘Lunch, ainnet supper By- 


Bervice charge #4 Frenoh and Russian cuisine. 
Hpeciality afternoon teas Fully Hoensed, 
Row 1 May 


om 
clusive terms from @ guiness = Tel. 

fartable Int ive TMITED 
trees, 


 Minoli Lewes Langa wee 
Dancin ~BEN EDWARDS AND 
FOR GALS 


AQ GF BORE Double Barrel Sporting Gun by 
Crueset for sale Left choke Hammoriess 


nonsiocter Price 895 Seen London Bnquirios 


Berner TAMOUBINE (Biack) Arst registered 
in 1680 but laid up during war years Chauf 
four driven couchwork and engine in beautiful 
condition Will accept best offer over £800 for 
quick sale as room required for emalier oar ~~ 
WROE Old Kennels Hurworth near Darlineton 
LACKTHORN Tnumb-Pieoe Gtloke 
Stocks Riding Canes Swagger Canes — 
COLONEL UPTON Bast Knoyle Salisbury 
‘OYS “DAYELLA Romper Suite for sale 
Honey coloured corded coat wool lined 
Size from 1 year Primrosa taffeta Cot Ridardown 
Both Treasure Cot Also Pink Net Evening Dress 
as new &15 No coupona —Box 66) sis 
AIMLER 160 36h >p Clight Charlesworth 
Saloon 9200 miles tyres as new beautiful 
condition, Bert offer over £1800 to ROM 
LEGH Shorneoliffe Road Folkestone Tel 2066 
OLL Min Beautiful French China faced 
blonde hair dressed Some other good toys 
—STONELANDS Bramley Surrey 
'GROED TO SELL Austin 18° Winner saloon 
blue with two extra neate Purchased new 
July 1990 and stored two months later Also 
* %-hp Rolls Royoe Hooper limousine 14 
Only used on rare occasions dus to lllness hence 
the low mileae of 98 000 €2000 for both Seen 
Haywards Heath —Box 697 
‘OR IMMHDIATH CLHARANOE Diseel driven 
battery charging plant comprising 15 hp 
Vertionl twin cylinder cold starting Diepel 
Bngine by Ruston & Hornsby fan cooled band 
awinging arranged for V belt driving 10 K W 
80/75 volt DO Generator by Wright Electric 
Motors 1600 rpm ball bearing machine com 
plete with battery charging board and # 96-cell 
Chloride storage battery 90) amp hoursat 10 hour 
discharge rate 143 amp houre at three-hour 
discharge rate All in Srstolasa condition, 
Qan be inspected at any time by arrangement — 
GHORGE COHEN BONS & CO LTD Wood 
Lane London Wi3 Telephone Shepherds Bush 
go70 and 281 Corporation Street Birmingham 
Telephone Central 2751 
POUR pairs unused pare Linen Bhests “Top 
racne hand hem astitohed all hand 
240 or nearest offer —Box 678 
Gaur BALLS best makes including Dunlops 
Spaidings #4 remoulés new % repainted 
Unout Beat offer —Box 68 
OL¥ CLUBS Championship matched set 
‘8 Woods Irons? to 8 Jiggar canvas leather 
bound hooded bag with detachable pockat for 
Clothing and shoes 10 unused Prapainted 66 used 
and 00 out balls Bost offer around 280 Also 
Gold Cigarette Caso 5)%3) weight6}ozr engine 
turned Asprey Slide opening countersunk 
platinum initials gs” changed) Hest offer 
ground £180,--Box 
LAYY 8 Barris Feed Coat Nght tan semi 
fitting fully ned once worn Bust in 
hips 44in length Sin £0 Plus 10 coupons 
Lady'sIoe Skateson boots nized 8 Adjustable 
Roller Skates £110 Box 600 
Adys Alam Fi FITTING JODBPURS &7 Pair 
Brown Leather Brogues sise @, 63/10/ Crop 
with ivory handle £3 —Box 74 
LStER Ii Rw” Fully Autamatio Diese 
Lighting Plant 110 volts complete with 
ewitchboard and 80 AH Exide Battery in 
exealleat coudition Bisckatone @ HEP Hort 
ital Kingitie and Crompton Dynamo of 3% K.W 
end hand switohtoard Also Battery 110 volts 
120 A.H. small battery charging pont 16 volta 
amperes Blectro-Dynamic Co 
Rotary Converter Input 110 volts output 290 volts 
0.201 ampere AC iauttaole for either of the 









































above plants —hID!I Poverell 
Dorchester 

OVELY old Veil 

Liver ve Nedaice Var “Sito Willits and 
Bramley Surrey 

M eatin cn ee Truiy magnificent: 
Jamea Lamb Bee treat font, ey Brurd 
and carved ipper mection has seven 


frahorany upper 
Plate gises doors the lower dan the 
portion bas the and 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY...<xm,, |,, 
Fi ana ofa Si Php Ses Be > 


PORT LYMPNE, NEAR HYTHE, KENT 
Cov 


Sea 2 miles. Hythe 4 miles, Foikestone 8 mi 
Occupying an unrivalled position averiackcing Matinay Merteen wien the ‘English Channel heyond. 
The Residence is built of Reading brick with an old tiled roof by Sir Herbert Baker in 1913 14 and in 1919 under the direction of 
Mr Phibp T a additions were e made }soanaely, the patio bathing oo and stone pene 


Ample garage accommodation 
with 4 bedrooms and bathroom 
over 2 lodges and a cottage 
‘BEAUTIFUL RENOWNED 


GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
on three sides, include paved 
terraces, sunk beds with rare 
flowering shrubs and clipped 
hedges, lawns, bathing pool, 
2 hard tennis courts ry feature 


, 
THE HOUSE 1s approached 
by long drive, is luxuriously 
appointed and are following 
accommodation Teception 
rooms (inchiding fs ted 
or Whistler Room of Mr Rex 
Whistler 5 paintings and dining 
room with laps lazul: walls), 
2 libranes mumature Spanis! 
2 loggias, 13 iacipal 
Peaos, 8 prc bath- 
rooms, 17 8 bedrooms and 
5 bathrooms Annexe with 
extensive bedrooms for men- 
servants Domestic offices are 


the cliff top and from which can 

complete and convementl; 

See ee attuebad if be obtained a magnificent view 
gardens and surrounding 

Electric light. Central heat- country There are also , 

ing throughout. Telephone. kitchen Lorrie higper gph 

Firet-class water supply. rear} bebareares Be ae igor ‘ 
Modern eeptic tank drainage, tenancy* 
ABOUT 183 ACRES, MORE OR LESS BY RANGEMENT. TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Sole Agents Messrs KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY 20 Hanover Square, W 1 (38 242) 








By divecteon of the Reght Hon Lord Bruntsfild MC 


LEASAM ESTATE, RYE’ 


» Overlooking the ancient Town, Harbour, and River Rother. 


A MODERATE.-SIZED MAN- 

SION with additions by Sir 

Reginald Blomfield, RA con- 

teinmng Panelled inner hall, 

4 reception rooms, 10 principal 

and 8 servants’ roome, 4 bath- 
rooms 


NICELY TIMBERED 
GROUNDS, well maintained 


walled kitchen garden, parkland, 
and omamental woodland 


* ABOUT 82% ACRES . 


* 

Electric light. Cempasy‘s 

water. Lodge and 2 Cottages. 
Stabling and garage. 


VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents “Mesara KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square W1 Messrs VIDLER & COMPANY, The Estate Offices Rye Sumex 


4 SURREY—LONDON, 36 MILES 


a oy 5 miles from Guildford, Occupying p magnificent position with panoramic views. 




















The well-appointed a eaten Roureal heat 
Lutyens Residence was ‘Telephone exten 
erected in 1900 of Bargate ee tank 
atpue, ts in first-rate order * Garmtetor3 

‘wen the sul are care. Sealing, 
Jectef pa Hinetraved articte THE GARDENS were iaid 
in ‘Country Life'’ and is gut by Mee Jokyll and are a 


feature of 


8 PORBEBRION 


sthighic te apipiteed at yaination, * 
Sache ee Say no hn wi eg 


Ne ipey ; art he ppree “7 ai 4a 
wt ahihy : 4 
eRe a x . i " t 


se 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8 HANOVER ST., LONDON, W,t 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 


Mavyata 83t6/7 
334) Anp at: NORTHAMPION, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND ‘CHICHESTER 





WILTSHIRE 
Wootton Basect. 1 mile, G.W.R. Moin Line Junetion 7 miles. 


Charming stone-built Tudor Manor House of historical 
interest, affording delightful views over the Dauntecy Vale. 


4REOCBPTION ROOMS, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 

Exoellent offices with “ESSE"’ Uooker. GARAGE. 

BTABLING and. OUTBUILDINGS, CENTRAL HEAT- 

ING, ELECTRIC LIGHT. Hixcolfont Drainage and 

‘Water Supply. Telephone. Pretty grounds on a natural 

incline, Water Garden. Tennis Lawn. Orcharding. 
Kitchon Garden. Paddock, 


IN ALL ABOUT 12 AGRES 
PRICE, £8,000 FREKHOLD. Immediate Posesesion 


Full detalis from JACKSON STOPS, Cirencester, 
‘Tel. 324/5. (foto 6067.) 


COTSWOLDS 


BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND THE COAST 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE ~ 


14 BEDROOMS, 4 BATBROOMS, 8 RECEPTION ROOME. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


8 COTTAGES AND LODGE. 
Fine Parklands and Woodlands, 


2 Farms let off about 
372 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply, JACKSON STOPS 4] BTAFF, 8, Hanover Birest, Londen, W.1. 
(Mayfair 3310/7). § 





For Sale by Private iat 
N THE SHORES OF LOUGH MASK, CO. MAYO. 
Half-mile from Village and Post Offios. 
Exceliont opportunity for "ik and conven Bportt ug Cori and Fedenes ye p thle alas iifustion on the shores ‘of 


rough , dual, etc, 
Bxco house, eer) telephoie ‘Comm: t view of the Inke an 
end adaroando 8: ke el cond lp taining 25 rooms 1 HALT. ing mmagaitoont view of ae dae gu 
STUDY ANTBROOM. 7 PRINOIPAL BEDBOOMS, rt ht and old water, BATHROOM, with drying cupboard and 
Kitchen offocs consist of: KITCHEN, SERVANT’ HALL, 3 r) HEDROOMS, PANTRY, DAIRY, LARDER, STORE- 


Steward’ tal 3 Fooms, bad q 
ert a case, loa house, calf hows, fowlhouse, pene 
id grat ud boller, ‘ood-shad wit are eae boon snd:engine providing power for 
And rain IOP, DIREerY a e diteshing, and water, day-shed; implement shed, and olt house 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AREA OF 88 ACRES 
of well-fenovd tand, Grounds beautifully Planted with flowers and flow shrubs, Exeslient fruit and vegetable 


ounc, eto, fecing sou 
All held subject to Hevined Annuity 0 ‘231 Lis. 24, Rates 1944/45, £40 188, Ad. 
Gardener's Hou state P end of the avenue : 9-storey stone and slate, 10 rooma tn good repair, standing on 6 nores, and 
'y be bought separately or with above. Immediate possession can be given to the purchaser. 
Bole Agente: d JACKSON STOPS 4&2 MoCABE (Arthur W. MoCabe, #.A.1,, M.LA.A,), Oeliege Green, Dublin. 
Telephone 21604 (2 lines: 


OUTBUILDINGS, GARAGE (38 cats) 


Cirencester 6 miles, Cheltenham 10 miles, With magnificent views over the Churn Valley, 


Highly attractive, atone-bulit and stone-tiled gontleman's Realdence, beautifully fitted 
throughout, compact and labour-saving. 


Bntrance Hall. LOUNGE HALL. 8 RECEPTION ROOMS. 


8 PRINCIPAL AND 4 


SRCONDARY BEDROOMS. 8 BATHROOMS. Complete Domestic Offices, GARAGE. 
STABLING. 2 SETS OF FARM BUILDINGS. 5 COTTAGES. LODGE AND BUNGALOW. 
Terrace and Flower Gardens, Hard Tonnis Court. Lawns and Kitchen Gardens, 


LANDS EXTENDS IN ALL TO 289% ACRES 
‘TO BE GOLD with Possession of the House pnd Gardens (porelbly 100 aoree by 


March, 


Full partioulare, appointment to view, atc. from JACKEON BTOPS, Cirencester. 


Tel. 334/65. (Follo 8080). 


(3 Hnes) 


. 


43, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, 





WINKWORTH & CO. 


W.t 








OXFORDSHIRE 


On the River. aotle 8 miles from Oxford. 








“BERKSHIRE 


27 miles from Hyde Park Conifer 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


VACANT POSSESSION 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS iscsi Gas dan isnanton facing ‘oes ius eau’ Siders: 


Station, % mile, Londen about 34 miles. 
juice aftuation 
ab git 1 
meth oe 
Giant which 1s of plete 
seque ele elevation thin fet 


ry a aate! oro eee 20 yds 

















wer 
Steiaage. ie a aphome 


Pair of superior cottages, Timbered grounds Hard Tennis Court with 5 ro dhatehed 
pavilions. Kitchen garden of 1] acre. Pasture and arable land 








In addition to the lodge there are 2 cotteges and « bungalow 





Huating Gelf for Aule Freshoid, with about 24 ACRES Attractive gardens with tenals courte lakes walled kitohen garden orchard woodisad. 
Residonce would be sold with kes land with or without the contents ABOUT 36 ACRES FOR SALZ FREEHOLD Golf. Hunting 
Agents KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY 80 Hanover Square W 1 (27 B64) Agents Messrs, KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLRY 20 Hanover.Qquare Wit (4877) 














WEST SUSSEX 5 MILES NORTH-WEST OF TAUNTON 
Retwora Lageamnpten and We orth G Wo Mais Lise Tiolng aroend it own se po hours. | Close to @ Yiliage and and bas ros routes 
im 1% hours, om 


ATTRACTIVE at 


















cellent 
Central heating ating iarough, 
Rxcsptionally water peat rey elec- 
qrounda Taduding 2 eounis tricity gas water 
courte rospuarden n tockety { Garages outbuildings 
Well stocked kitchen gardane woodland and paddock Attractive wellatocked al a in nso iin ‘Walled kitchen garda with frult 






Total about 6 ACRES Sailing galf, hunting, riding For SALE FREEHOLD ORES 
VACANT POSSESSION Would be #old with 2 acres only FOR BALE PRERHOLD. pOssKaSION MARCH, 1946 
Agents Messrs KNIGMT FRANK & RUTLRY 20 Hanover Square Wi (16 705 Ageuta Mesars KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY 20 Hanover Aquare W1 (41 976) 


MTP ined 20 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON W1 enden.* 


NICHOLAS “ttaon, eatin 


(Metabliched 1882) Miohenyer Pleey Londen. 
I STATION ROAD READINC 4 ALBANY COURT \ARD PICCADILL) WI 


IN LOVELY COUNTRY IN THE HENLEY DISTRICT 
Within oasy reach of Henley Station 
A ploturos que genviing Tudor Healdence which has been skilfully added to completely 


and ad full maaaive exposed oak baama. The pro py ar} la In 1p perfect, seructueel 
and decorative repair being conventently p! i 



























DeEsINE ROOMS SMAIDS BOOMS a BATE ary. Pana} cay waned 
ts 
Dousetle Ofiees with AGA DOOKER: MAIDS SITTING ROOM 
GARAGE (2 oan) CENTRAL HEATING throughout BLBOTBIC LIGHT (own plant) 
EXCELLENT WELL WATEB NB —Both eleotrlo Hght and water mains are in clne 
proximity to the property 


‘Lhe, pastured garden is well laid out with lawns productive kitcha: garde cto 


‘The remainder of the land comprising arable and woodland (at present let on a yearly tenancy 
at £36 per annum) 


1M ALL ABOUT{# ACRES 


For sale, Mrechold with vacant posession of house and garden early in 1046 
Inspected and Recotumended by the Sole Agents az above 





oxrosp JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK camera 

















“— OXFORD AND QHIPPING NORTON 9 
WYE VALLEY FOR PRIVAT yenmenOR On: Sirrane FOR BOHOLASTIO OF 
(ioee-en- Wigs u miles) WOTYTU TIONAL #1! 
Salman, Trout ned Coares Hahing 9a the property and in the viginity HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX [BORDERS 
A CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE In Seen ecieatry 48 mulls Stem Lonon. 
starting in attractive Well-timbered grounds sunning down to the river hunk, ‘®reeop- AN ATTRACTIVE 
tion moore, 10 hed and slviatng roninq, # bethrooms, RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PETATS) 
Main water auprily ‘Bieokeie tight Conmd Polephene, Stebding garages pioru QUREN anna nes 4h 
Suh feains bulla. Two optpten, | rooms 19 8 bothroume sa = 
Gatdens, woodland wad riveratity rasaklown, Jn ali about me oa See ae 
a3 anes. PGR SALE FHMEHIOLD 
Reccsnmendyd by James Orrin a Waritock, Datord - 





, Tieaemanirc Stmeeeer een i ieoMicacen er taeeoe Starnes” BON ont Sak tah RARER RPT E Bocas! 
Foe ena” sade a” sec 


COUNTRY ‘LIFE— JANUARY 4, 1946 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent S882, 15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Betaniet, Pleoy, London "' 


etn eee ee 


BERKS. 
Betwoon Wargrave and Twyford, With % mils frontage to @ Back-water of the Thames, affording boating and fishing. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 





anya annem 





CHARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
DATING BACK TO THE XVITH CENTURY 


3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, % bathroom, 
heating. Electric light. 


FINK OLD TUDOR BARNS. GARAGE AND 
STAHLE ACCOMMODATION, 


UNIQUE GROUNDS AND MEADOWLAND. 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


65 ACRES 


. Central 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD,, 0, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Tel.: REG, 8922.) (B26,084) 





THK EAST FRONT 





FRONT DRIVE, SHOWING THE OLD BaRns 





HARPENDEN, HERTS 


Overtonking the Golf Course, 


PICTURESQUE “TUDOR” RESIDENCE 


CONSTRUCTED OF OLD 

OAK TIMBERS, BRICKS 

AND TILES REGAR)- 
LESS OF COST, 


8 reception rooms, 6 bed- 
Tooms, 


Nursery, 2 baths, 

All main services. 
Central Heating, 
Garage for 2, 
Charming pardans with 
orchard. 


fn all 2 ACRES 





PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,500 


Apply: HAMETON & SONS), eT ia ky Ari Abington Street, St, James's, 3.W.1, 





HEREFORDSHIRE 


Near Rose-ons Wye. 


Very favoured district. — 
South urpect. Lovely view of 
Symonds Fat. jane the River 


oni taiireuk STONE- 
BUILT RESIDENCE 


wi ie mullioned windows, 
old oak beams, «to. 
prosched by drive, 


Lounge hell, 2 reception 
rooma, 3 good bedroonts, 
Bathroom, Kitchen and 
officva. Main electricity and 
water. odern drainage, 
Pretty garden. 





FREEHOLD ¢4,500 
A Unique tile progerty 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


IN UNSPOILT COUNTRY 


SURREY 


Between Dorking and Reigate. ' mile Station. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


4 reception, billlard, 10 bed 

and dresaing rooms, 2 baths, 

Co.8 electric light and 
water. 


Main drainage, 
Garage, stabling, Bungalow, 
lodye. 


DELIGHTFUL 
GARDENS of 


24 ACRES 





PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD 


Apply! HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, 3.W.1. 
(Tel. > REG, 8282.) 


KENT 


400 feet up on the hills. Near Sevenoaks. 
FOR SALE, A FLINT AND BRICK BUILT RESIDENCE 


In beautifw order and 
having all modern con- 
veniences. 

Very fine panelled low 

S0ft. by 22h, én, Drawing 
room, 2aft. éin. by 16 ft. din, 
Dining room, 28ft. by 
15ft. din. Study. Parquet 
flocrs, 9 bedrooms, fitted 
basiun, 4 bathrooms, Ex- 
cellent domeatie offices. 
Central heating. Coys 
eloctrio light and water, 
Garages. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Lodge and cottage. Well- 











(Regent 8222.) (W.50988) 











timbered grounds. 
Hard court, kitchen and ~ 
fruit gardens, Woodland 
pastures, 
'N ALL ABOUT II ACRES 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,750 
: se MARTON & SONS, LTD. 6, Arlington Street, St, James's, §.W.1. 
Aon sas cia) (k.208605 





HEALTHY AND INVIGORATING LOCALITY MIDST PINE AND HEATHER 
250 fest un. Faving Private Ketate of 600) Acres, 


COVERDALE, SUNNINGHILL 





LL, Old Square, Idnoole's Inn, #08, Avwotionsers’ Offieee ; 
OFFICES! -WHABLEDON. COMMON, S.W.10 (WH. 6001) 


Lavishly titted Frechold Residence with accammodation on two fioors only, approached by long Drive. Containing 
veatlbule, hall, ¢ fine reception rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, 2 baths, Compact offtoces. 


All public services, Central and hot-water installations, Wash basins in bedrooms. Septic tank drainage, 
Cottage. 


Garage. Greenhouses, etc, 


Umbrageous and secluded Gardens and Grounds with Woodland and Kitchen Garden. 


IN ALL ABOUT 3% ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESGION 
ite 


Humpton & ‘Bons will offer the above by Austion on the premises (prior to the Sale of‘dife valusble contents) on 


4 Fobruary, at 18 noon, untoas sold: privately beforehand. 


6, Aslington, Girest, Bt. Samen's, Londen, 5.W 2. 
Sheetaatlaad 














COUNTRY LIFE--JANUARY 4, 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Regent 
Lal 





1946 


BOb, ALBEMARLE 6T., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





_MEMAERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND Ae Lt tal Lod INSTITUTES 


NEAR NORWICH 
IDEAL FOR SOMOOL, INSTITUTION, ETC. 


A Beautiful Georgian Mansion in an | 
Extensive Park 


85 bedrooms, 10 reception rooms, bathrooms, 
Main electricity. Partial central heating. Garage. 
Stabling. Outbulldings. 


matotalned gardens, 2 tennis courte, bathin 
Really walled kitehen garden. Parkland by arrangement, 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE 


! ad hove haagls gy Socom 





Agente: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


See 612) 





aos 
paneramic 
bape 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
South » BBO ft. above sea level. 
& recsption rooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
Main electrloity and water. 
Cottage (at present (et). Qarage. ' 


Attractive with lawn, herbaceous border, prolide 
ve Garden with soft fruit, stc., in all 


@ETWEEN 1 AMD. 1%, ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 44,700 OR NEAR OFFER 
Agents: OSBORN & MBROBR, as above, («.2453), 





In splendid ion conceniant te Station with ite 
Z etek and fuel orvice Wf Haina vo Wascloe, 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
substantlalty bullt ef brick with rough-onet exterler, 
Hall, 8 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathroom. 


All main services, 


Delightful garden with i lawn for tennis, vegetable garden, 
flower beds, eto. 


FOR SALE FREBHGLD £9,000 
Agen | OSBORN & MEROEE, as above, (7,008) 








RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


* For Sale Freehold. 





BERKS, NEAR READING 
tng wonderful plows Over a wide expanse 

A MOBT ATTRACTIVE BARIOK-BUILT nousa 
standing In heavily timbered gardens and greunde, 


Lounge hall, 4 reoaption, 18 bedrooms, and 4 bathrooms. 
‘Klectrio light. Coentral heating. 
@ Cottages, Fine biook of stabiing. 


Tastefully dis) pleasure fardens, Hard Ti 

Tennis tad juet Lawns, Rowe Garden Ehrabbecies, 

Partly Walled Kitchen Garden, Grohard, ete., pasture 
end woodland, in all 


ABOUT 24 ACRES 
Vacant Possession 


Inspected and recommended by Sole Agenta: OSBORN 
1D MEROER, as above. (17,865) 











PRICE FREEHOLD £18,500 


UNIQUE XVth-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
OF GREAT HISTORICAL INTEREST 


IN WONDERFUL STATE OF PRESERVATION 
A link with the ut with lovely fact net ifeald 
™ Eteptod and mokerniaad, oo"? Ul 
GREAT HALL WITH MINSTRELS GALLERY, 
8 RECEPTION ROOMS, 10 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, $ BATHROOMS, UP-TO-DATE OFFICES, 
AGA COOKER. MAIN ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL 
HEATING THROUGHOUT, EXCELLENT WATER 
SUPPLY. STABLING, GARAGKS. TWO COTTAGES. 
OLD WORLD GARDENS WITH FINE OLD TREES, 
THREE WALLED GARDENS, ORCHARD, in all about 


7 acnse 


BERKS-OXON BORDERS—IN RENOWNED OLD. VILLAGE 





EARLY POSSESSION 


Perwonally inspected and confidently recommended by the Owners Agents; RanpH Pay d& TAYLOR, 8, Mount Street, W.1. 








‘CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & HARRISON | 


1, IMPERIAL 8Q., CHELTENHAM : (Tel. 53439) and at SHREWSBURY, 





NEAR ANDOVER. £3,950 


‘eR HO! My 
RIE, Sona TE Ue, a 
mon. eee “ aon, i but je a ber pom 


‘BaOTHERS & HABRISON, 1, Fin 
Cheitenbam, (‘The AGENTS for the’ WES' sim ‘And at 
Shrewsbury, 


MALVERN.1N A WONDERFUL POSITION 
CHORE MESIOCENTIAL PROPERMTY high up with 
fine view, &10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 recep: 


ea hie co Ng gens 

a su dy HABE | 
Kaus Ate WHOT) “Atd at Ghrewsbury. 

NORTH HAMPSHIRE. £12,000 : 

(OAT 

' Eee eee eee 

i nt te Korius.” pea 


Becta farmery. Riot, 
Square, Ohelienham. ‘Phone eirerir The kounte 
the Wier." “) and at Shrowabury, 


184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 6.W.3 


CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM, 
40 ACRES. NEAR HASTINGS 
and favourite old Market Towns. brand 
orchards. Attract! 


Buntalt, Homsisy & Barner, 186, 
Rrompton Road, 8,W.9. (Ken. 0162) 


THE AGENTS FOR THE WHAT 





SPLENDID COTSWOLD FARM, 200 ACRES 


MOUSE OF CHARACTER (about 7 
Ot? Hou febait 7 be bedrooms) 


wnd_all conveniences, Fine set 
ape Exoellent land, all in hand, £18,000, trout 
Senpotiat Bauare, ba DRorues,, 4 HARRIS terns 
Hager, Aqua chai ‘And at Shrows 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. 500 
Fine oxonaian RESIDENCE, near vill 
tonham. 7 


HAMBERLADNE-B) ROTHE! 
Cheltenham, 

WEAT.") And at 
Ly i 


FIRST-CLASS SOUTH WARWICKSHIRE 
MIXED FARM FOR SALE. ah AG ACRES 
gupEnion OLD RESIDENCE with con 
venlences, sovttages and magne eof bli 
Main electricity ond duils ‘#17, 





son a Se eee earoages ae ioe 
ve). 





esitrel Fa Stabling, 
it over, 


. In 
fhiee a ‘Aonuma 
Vrechotd Onty 
Gitlek tale desired, 


BAWTALL, Homers, 447) BALOay, | 1 ¢ Brompon Road, awe ea 





NORTH HEREFORDSHIRE 


‘Dtbiontru: SMALL eevarte, @3 ACRES. 
£10,800, With trout stream rights. 

8 miles inater, QUEEN SNe wouse. 

hall and £000 roneptlon about 10 bed., Sn 8 be " 

Tooms. oot 

lent Bulldin 


heat, Exoel- 
pant, orn grounds, xr diet). ” 


mf roaanaet —Bole A CRAMB 
The AGENTS | for the WEST.” 


GLOS-OXON BORDERS, IN THE WIND+ 
RUSH VALLEY 
VERY A IVE COUNTRY 
PomsAahe tM Ara ere OU 








Cote 
wold ith fine view. OELIGHTFUL 
ergata a wt HOUSE in perfect order and 
Siaih ‘lestrlaty ‘and Walehe "hea tae neokers “ooneral 
heating, 2 octtages. Picturesque : 


loturen a 
ean and good land, Highly Foomnraended @8,000.— 
« i eaerar i , 


Agente: CRAMBERLALNE-BROTHERRE 


| Acts for re Wan : 


Tphone 68439, 


Kensington 
162-3 


FURNISHED FOR A YEAR OR MORE. 
LOVELIEST PART OF KENT, 


SETWEEN TWO TIFUL OLD 
Most attenets giltgemode Teslitence 
ec Gm 

» UP, views, 
a or 


Mal 
ter. Built- 
Power 





8, "a water. 
Fi 


BaevaL., Honey & B, 
184 Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (hens, orse) 











Groevenor 1563 
(4 linea) 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 4, 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


1946 


RATABLIGHED 1778) 
25, MOUNT an GROSVENOR SQ. _W.! 


SUFFOLK--NEAR SAXMUNDHAM 
On bus routs and about 14; wiles from station. 
TO LET UNFURNISHED 


Modernieed village farm- 
house, 8 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, kitchen with 
ESS, 4 bedroonu, 2 bath: 
rooms, MAIN ELEC. 
TRICITY. CENTRAL 
HEATING, 2 ACRKS of 
garden including hard 
tennis court, Cottage tf 
wanted. 


INT £200 P.A. EXOLUSIVE FOR 8-3 YEARS 


All further particulars of Grorar Trotiere & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


(5780) 


CLASSIFIED 





| 


Hobart Place, Katen Sq. 
Wet Halkin Ot, 
Melgrave 8q., 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
& GENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE 
with cared ott beam, Unenfold amd eer ponaling 


i bed and dressing rooms, 

3 bathrooms, 4 rereption 
fooms, 

Main electric ight. Ample 

water, Modern dratrage. 


Partial central heating, 


Garages for $ cars, Stabling 
for 4. cottages, 
About 4 acres of gardens 
and grounds, Sacrem pasture, 
In all about 


13 ACRES 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, WITH FOSSESBION 
All particulara of the Agenta : GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 26, Mount Street, W.1. (7844) 





PROPERTIES 











(2/- per line, Min, 8 Unes. Bow foe 1/6,) 
AUCTIONS ~ WANTED FOR SALE FOR only 
L168, NGA PKTERSFIELD, HANTS NORFOLK Character Country House, BUCKS. For sale, modernised Cottage with = § Overlooking 
ROWYER'S PLACE, w charming Georgian- minlmum 8-10 bedrooms. 5-100 acres —! on main bus route, 2 miles ‘fom main Sania Hos 
Roe Residenees, Inlovely sporting district, tend. "Powseaion by Aprils 1848. Also, Norfolk sonis lend, Atéractlve position Box a tation, 20 minutes from Waterloo, Moet 


Lounge hall, 8 recaption rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 8 bathrooms, good offices. 
Electric ght, main water, deal 


Tele- 
hone. Central heating. Entrance Lodge and 
jardener’s Cottage. Outbuildings. Fine 


walled Kitchen Qarden, ornamental grounds. 
woodland and pasture, 40 ACRES, For SALE 
by AUCTION, JANUARY 16, 1046, unless 





pa ee 4 draately Partie! Ware of 
Wass: Rm & SONS, FA... 
tna ye ont Hindhead (Tel. 65), wud 
jaalemere (Tel, 4), Surrey. 
16LE OF Want 


Gentleman's unique small Grade A Fanu. 
Stone-built house, mullloned windows, ouk 
beama. Facing south with marvellous vlews. 
Main ctleetricity, jower points all rooms; 
main water, Terraced qardun with fly pond, 
Large orchard. 68 ACRES good land, watered 
by stream, Stone and lated putigings. all 
with electric light. SALE by AUCTION in 
JANUARY, unless praviously sold by private 
treaty. further perticulara, vl hotogray hs, front 


Newport, 1.0.W. 

NEW FOI BROCKENHURAT 
‘Tho very attractive magnet placed Freshold 
Rewidential Property OBEH HOUSE. 0 bed 
rooms, 2 baths, # reteption room, good offices, 
Excellent stabling, Rarage. | Cottage aud 
_ ee odae. Delightful pleasure grounds, 

and i paddock, in all about 11 Acres. 


own clecteie ht, nlant ee water, Vacant 
for by AUCTION on 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 

(untess sold proviounly), —Particulars from the 

Auctioncers : 

MESSRS. JACKMAN & MASTERS, 
Lymington, Huatite. 


WANTED 


AN [VYWHEAR ENGLAND. Would someone 

let furnished or patty furnished Flat. A 
Country House, or share house. Lady, dom 

ticated, one son during schoo) Rolidayn 

Moderate temns.—-Addroas + 1, 
aageow. 


Ge . 
ws ORTKOUH & Co., Gl 
IRMINGHAM, 

















in 18 miles, Wife of 


or Suffolk, émall Country Estate up to 500 
acren with medlum-slzed house for occupation. 
Land can be in hand or kts Good sporting 
facilities essential—Detalls to B.C. KNiont 
AND SoNK, 2, Upper King Street, Norwich, 
NOntH-Waer Lonson within 30-40 
vnlles essential, Wanted, Fcult or Mixed 
Fruit-Poultry Farm, Small acroage, and muat 
have gout detached reaidence avaffable with 
possession. No commilasion required by pur- 
chaser 8 Surveyors; CORRY & CORRY, 50, High 
Stroet, Pinter (Tel.: Pinner 4310). Also at 
Harrow; Rickwanéworth and Chalfont Xt. 
rT. 


TO LET 


BFERWICK SH TAR. —To be lot turnined tor 
8 porlod of years (with entry at Whit 
Sunday, 1946, of earlier), Country House with 
‘sxtenslve grounda on borders of Koxburgh- 
shire and Herwickahice, 4 publle rooms, 
6 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 
kitchen, servants’ hall and ample servants’ 
accommodation. Central heating and electric 
gl Hocently modernised. Commodiqus 
tabling, garage, ote. Well laid-out garden. 
Also trout. fishing and shootings. STALKER 
AND THOMSON, Soliciturs, Galashiels, and 
43, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
CIRENCHaTER 6 miles, To be tet wnfur- 
nished for short perlod, at & conmequen- 
tially reduced ront. Charming Old Gloucenter: 
ahire House. 8 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 
Delightful garden and paddock. Full’ detaile 
JACKSON STOPS, Land Agent, Clrencester. 
Coreworns. To let furnished for approxl- 
mately six months. Beautiful 16th- 
century sidence of outstanding character, 
in the heart of the Cotewolds, commanding 
glorious views, Completely equipped wit! 
modern convenfences (other than had 8 lectricity), 
Interior of unpolished oak by noted craftaman. 
3 reception, 6 main beds, 4 secondary bede, 
3 baths, Sxoellent domentic offices, Age 
refrigerator, etc, ane heating,  M 
tabling and armen Gardens, paddock. Well 
furnished al perfect order. 14 guineas per 
week.—All furtlor particulars from Hone 






































RT tO ae 1S alles. ed Janay. AND CHAMBERS, Chartered Surveyors, Clren- 

Surniah EICS-WARWICKS HOR DERS. “Mod 
setatacoteage, wing of counter hows or ea LeiNtoontaned, pact furnished” Flats in 
Howaars, Fayreness Hotel, | Ki : lovely Count: House, Hunth (South 
‘Avenue, Bi its, Kent, Ingngate, Atherstone) rooms, kitchen, bath. £150 
Hants to Devon. Becluded House, TOLANG VILLAGE. ‘To let, farnisned, 

ed y beach and convenient =M small Wing Countey Hottre: ‘5. rooms: 
aie dela Wanted ee ee ue ane Electric light. E. cooker, Power 

oquip, ee, reception, 

k. haemb an - BW. Garage recently painted 


garage, garde ‘A. C 
0. The Routh Audle 








COUNTRY. Lat re 3 or 6 unfur- 
nished rooms with Lago and >ath, as 
fat a private house, with garage, Within 


tex London.- NOR 8 644. 


OME COUNTIES. Character Cottage 
H required, phates, 1046. 3-4 
heating Sere 


2 Feoepton, kk on, kitchen chen, bathrooms, 
About 3-4 acres, nic Raber oral vil 
water, Store. “Haare Treshold.— lings s02, 
LONDON rithin 30 miles, Herts or Bucks 








, Goo: uucen Anne Residence 
of 10-12 bedroome a ata TOOmMA. 
Should have ae cree of attached with 

1 a 
acres, Owners, 


Agente are In 
dealer ta o BERMARD Tugnre Pann oe 
EM@ngham Park 


wiley, 


thorne 924/6), who are 


Loneon, within 
to Teleased, 


Sumex (Tel. ; ; 

retained ‘by “the 
‘teaulres house to nore 

Country essant ‘counntlaln 


i mans 








ren SALE 


at the took of of the Blok Mountains, and oon: 
in 
dipal Woden & bathrooms, ample corviate 


let mai om 

Sole Agent: H. K. Foursx, Land Agent, 
129, Bt, Owena Street, 4 

nd beooh-clad Chiltern 

: ndings, contain! t rece me 
8 bed, 3 bath, servante® I, cxocliont modern 





pevize ize y (near). A ptanor House Bare 
of 6 reception, compte 


offices iB i “hore Qed, 4 bath, 2 coti 
Garage, stabling, farmery. Walled gt men, 
timbered ture land. Maln 


ri 
eee hee ‘and water, Aga cooker. ‘£10,500 
ouly. Magniticont views over inlles of country. 
Noar Marlborough, Modern Honss, de- 
tarbed, 3 bed, bath, 2 reoeption, Water lald 
on, ‘seeteicee ‘available. 2 acres. £2,400. 
Hants, Fine'Old Residenco of real character, 


7 bed, 3 bath, 8 reception, Esse cooker. 
Garage, Central host. Basins in bedrooms, 


Main clectrietty and water. Paddock, 3 acres. 


Devizes, Queen Anne and Georgian House, 
outakirta of Town, 8 reception, 9 hed, be 
Fxcollent grounds. goneret heat, all main 
wervices, 1% pores, 

Wiltw. — Old-world Hous, 4 hed 
grepention. Harn, getage, farmery. ipabtues 

water, 18 acres, 


land, Main electricity and 
£3,500, 


Near Newbury, Choice Residential Katate, 
Lounge, & reception, 14 ped 28 beet Central 


heat, Maln pervices. 1 cottage. » Garage, 
stabling, Magnificent views, ‘I acres. £12,000, 
Near Devizes. 2% Vacant Cott G 


accommodation, large gardens, jain clec- 
tricity and water, £450 and £1,000, 
Charming —old-warkt | Cottage. 
Norfolk’ reed root, 2 reoeption, 4 bed, bath, 
Garage, Half acre, Main electricity and water. 


3. 
THAKE Paainton, Agents, Newbury. 
erp small Modern 


EPsom DOWNS. Su 
House in tovely ponitioy Built 1039, 


4 bedrooma, 2 reception, hall with cloakroom, 
cream tiled offices, £4,600, freehold.— Moone: 











AND Co,, aurvevors, ‘Carshalton (Tel.: Wal- 

lington 2 

KEN, ergs For sale, Modern 
adjoining Royal St. George’s 


Realdenoe, 
Golf Gourse. - dulte of bedrooms, dining room, 
drawlug room and small dy, 7 bathiroor and 
Rervents’ quat ree Including la: TARE 
chaulon ‘rae arcs above, Main water and 
electri | ir. WHHAY BatLzey, 
Upton lphen= Heat Knowl je, Wilts, 

ENYA. Lovely climate, 7,600 ft. altitude. 
Heats of 17,600 sores, Furnished ston 
house 16 rooms,” Blectele light, Ins de wanton 
tion, telephone, 6 he & 0. wal 


ter, 
900 ‘cattle, 80 horses, 200 pores pyrethrum. 
Lorry, cats, tractors, otc, Well Pyeweloped 











propetty 6-10 0 cent. prope ition. 
capable large ine TORSO Pont, if. Per sare, 
walk In out. Col, Moanay, jaivasha, 
Kenya, 

ONDON. Eaton Square joining), 
L For sale, the Lease ote Sharks Tiel 


House in perfect order, containing 4 bed: 


offices, 

fnctuding ait the valuable 

Agents: Wison & Co., 28, Mount Street, 

Somanerr. TAUNTON, 
dence for sale, 3 


& main bedrooms, servat 
3 can, outbuildings. 
5 rooms, “Bxodens walled "7 
and 27 acres, Main services and in excellent 
condition » Prive £12,000, free- 
hoid.—Hox 604, 


OUTH DEVON Sonar TOWR. Well 
Sroeption Tadsootat doe singroon, 

Al mein vervices, foarly 
sore productive garde Detached be ee 


le ee ie a 


OereoE ar Waventy. Balighe: 
f Realdence, poe my W.0. 
2 Mala service. Garage for 8 oars, 
river, ‘ o Badthonse. Bt Senay 
‘Worcua, : 





ae 


sought after and favoured position, standing 
in own grounds well back from road. Howe 
gharactay containing 6 bedrooms, yathroon, 
7 reception $oome, matd’s altting room, 
itohen, tiers atora, 
8 w.o.8, conservatory. Ktable'and loose box, 
fruit sore, garage, gardener's and atote sheds. 
Lai vinery, heated greenhouse, kitchen 
garden, with sepalicr and standard frult trees 
ina aoft frult, Attractive grounds in ail hoa 
3% on £7,000, frechold.—OWnEs, 
x . 


ESTATE AGENTS 


BERS Cagney Properion at al fypeae 
Country Properties 0 Vpes,— 
Martm & Pois, 23, Riark ‘Ket Place, Heading 
Fol. 3878). Also at Caversham and 
‘akinghant. 
Beaks, BUCKS AND OXON. Ginp¥s, 
Maidenhead (Tel. ee Windsor (Tel. 78), 
slough (Tel. 20048), Sunni le (Ancot_73). 
VON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For 
of PROPERTIES.— 
HoswEu, & Co, FAL, Hxeter 
(Tel. 8204). 
DEVON and WENT DORSET. 
Ownera of sroall and moedium-stsed 
Count rties, wishful to sell, are 
ere er vited to communicate with 
fenars, SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long, 
waiting ilst of applicants. No Sale—No Fees. 
peeex. DOUGLAS ATERN& CO. 
Ee A.L.P.A., Surveyors and Valuers, 
Suburban, all olaian and Seanide properties, 
Farms, Small dings, etc,, for 
wanted, management ‘and storemional 
work receive te ronal attention of the 
gftncton! pals,d2, Woadford Avenue, flford, 
x (Valentine 7200); B15, aendon Boad, 
h-on- as 89). 
KS om D 
cart & fone. 27-20, san aie 
Tunbridge. ‘Wells mes A189), . 
ORTHANTS,— 


L Houtoway, Paton & Co, (B. G. GREEN, 
BAB, FeAl); ‘Aucuonger ead state Agents, 
Market Har! ‘Hist. 1 

















you are ne 
letting your fat or. ‘telling Goan home, 
furnished or unfurnished, or are desires: of 
obtaining accommodation, then consult D. 
Pinto evo. 15, Dover Street, W. 1 (item, 2244) 
X.—-tor avallable Propel in 
Mid-Sussex—BRADLBY & VAUGHAN, F.A.1.- 


Betate Agua, aaa Heath et OD. 
Wooptoar, ae aie Agents, 
Burvo) uatloneers, 
SPECIALISTS IN” COUNTRY PROPRE: 
TIS el. :_tpawion 4334) 
&¢9, a 
Kame & ied 


Carshinteon “Chel: Wall 


gvesex, SURREY, eee and 
z KENT. To bi buy of. sell « Country 

louse oF hese oounti conmalt 
A. T. Fapacaee i” f & Co, Three 'B 
Bussex (Crawley 828), associated 
Joum Doria & Co., Petersfield, wants 
(Petermfeld 359 


Sviars sy ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
Besidences and Eetaiee, many 

ae in thelr hands, Tel. 
Wertman cOoOUNTIZS. — 
CHAMBERLAIVE-BROTHERS & HAXRIBON, 
1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Tel, 53489), 


pny . 
(THE a Sa WEST, ) 


oRKe onTnann 
YORKSHISE and NOR iL] 





aie MMs 
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CURTIS & HENSON 


HAMPSHIRE - SURREY BORDERS. LONDON 40 MILES 


Between Farnham and Hindhead, Amidst country. Riding over miles of Common Land. 


$, MOUNT ST., 


Greevener 3191 (8 lines) 
LONDON, W.1. 


Ketablished 1875 





tenapoilt 
ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE-STYLE RESIDENCE WITH OLD-WORLD stefan ee AND Aor ene 


NEAR FRENSHAM PONDS 


8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, gallerted 
lounge hall, 8 reception rooms, 
lodern domestic offtoes, 


Main electric Hght, power, gas and 
water. 
Large Garages. 0 Ortaido play room 


§ SPLENDID COTTAGES 
each with main services and 
bathroom, 


LOVELY OLD GARDENS INTERSECTED BY A STREAM AND PROTECTED BY WOODLANDS 
FREEHOLD for SALE with 92 ACRES or would be SOLD with about 18 or 30 ACRES. 
Ilustrated Brochures, Photographs, Plana and Orders to View from the Sole Agenta: CURTIO & H@NSON, as above, 


CYRIL JONES © 


THE SSTATE HOUBE, 62, KING STAEET, 
and STATION FRONT, MAIDENHEAD 


BALL, BVA, 
IN A LOVELY OLD-WoRLD ‘BERKSHIRE VILLAGE 





MAIDENHEAD 

On the highest part af the Town; 1 mile Station and with 
int aot 
je 
THIS UNUBUALLY ATTRACTIVE | i griractive reat Peed trom x Pet 
completely modernised and perfectly we situate end ews 
cluded, within an olf walled en, 
it “BOYNE GARTH" 
Contalns 8 bedrooms, $ bathrooms, 4 | Contains; Lounge hall, $ reception rooms, cloaks (h. & ¢.), 
reception rooms, Main electricity and | 6 bedzooms, spacious ‘bathroom, and 2 good attic rooms, 
water. Central — hoating. Delightful | Electricity, Lard Company's water, telephone. 
courtyard. Double garage and other ont- Capltal Garage aud Btable. 
buildings, Fully matured gardens, lntoraco- Exeoptionally pretty terraced gardens. = Tennixn lawn: 
ted by stream and ponda, and pasture land, Orchard and paddock, In all about. 
3, ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
(More land and cottages avallable,) tor wale tyne Publfc Auction at The Estate House, ins 
ie) 


on THURSDAY, JANUARY 81, 


FREEHOLO FOR SALE WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION ato pau. prolly, Unless previously sold by Private Treaty. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale in due sourao of; 


For price and full particalars apply Bol Crm, Jonms, F.A.1., F.V.A., Tho Kntato House, King strect, | Cyan, Jowss, FA, F.V.A. The Sstate Houre, King 
ss Parti Poly Bole Agrrtiontiend (Te) wuua/ sch mae one Btreot, Maldenhead, (Tel. 2088/4.) 


JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER, 


In all about 8 ACRES 











By direction of Colonel. C, Firbank, MC. WITH POSSESSION 
ONE. OF THE FINEST SPORTING AND RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES IN HAMPSHIRE 


“FURZE DOWN ” 
2 miles from King's Somborne and 4 from Stockbridge. 
PERFECTLY EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, 4 reception, 15 bed and dreang roome, 6 bathrooms, excellent domestic oMoes. 
Central heating, Company's electricity, Kaetate water, Septic tank drainage. 


@ Garages and stabling, * Nine cottages. 
Model farm bulldings having electric light and water lald on. 


HOME FARM 170 ACRES WOODLANDS, ETC., 122 ACRES 
TOTAL 292 ACRES 


Particulars from Jauns Hangers & Sox, Jewry Chambers, Winchester (Tel. 2451), 


SANDERS' 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 


DEVON. NEAR TAVISTOCK. 
OF GPECIAL APPEAL TO FRUIT GROWERS ON NURGERYMEN. 


"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St.,.W.l 


Grosvenor 2961, ‘Telegrama: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.” 








26,780 aACAES 
BUCKS. 6 milo mile village. MODERN CHARACTER 
NWouse: <a all, § 000 ion oa Md . 4 bedrooms. Main water and cles: 
trialt: » Central re jarago for 8. Loose box, Attractive vegetable 


and wild jon.——TRasIDDER co” ‘1, South 

Ahoy Street Wi, CaLabOy “ 
WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE, with 2 aitting rooms, 5 bedrooms Siro HILLS. Favourite residential aieril within easy reach of electric 
(4 fitted hand-basins), Good domeatic offices, Lange garage, 2 greenhouses, tralna, bus services, etc. OMARMING BRI AND Theo RESIDENCE. 
All Main services. Low Bates, mange hall, & reception rooms, 2 bathrooms (1 


with ehawer), 6 bedrooms. Maln 

| Walladis errdouy, fn tll about | mote, all 

2% ACRES Grounds with matured Frult trees, asparagus beds, eto, Saat ao Paice mad recommomded, 
IMMEDIATE FORBEBRION, £6,008. 


108 FHERHOLD, : 
Tademoas & Co,, 7, South Audley Stebet, Wt. (22848) 








Barina ron Pinna] 
bathrooms, 


wits. 12 miles Bath. Ohal ARACTER 
hee heating. Garage fe onlend cottage tlet a 14 a * riers 


DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS. 


In a Very plesaant country district, commanding magnisenat views, 


A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN LABOUR-GAVING RESIDENCE in 
grounds of about 1% sores! (more dvailatiec if desired), conteining 8 reception and 
& bedrooms, goed offices with cloak voor, Garage, Main services, Freehold. Ic0- 
oe? sol PRICE £4,500 


and paddock.—TARSIDDER & rete, 


RIVER@IDE SARGAIN. 
OPS ee eg with a ee fo. 
ep Sere ot: ae 
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anoevinon or LONGON, wi WILSON & CO. “a 


ORIGINAL JACOBEAN HOUSE ARCHES MANOR, FRAMPIELD 
(IN FAVOURITE PART OF DORSET es 








ween ‘Tunbridge Wolls and » Oharming 
SR bEDTION: WAIN wid Sete onir 
ATHS, 3 ON. MAIN Perey ‘¥. RAL 
A PLAGE OF RARE CHARM sot within dered Pot EATING, Home Fann sod # cottages, About 160 ACRES... 
by stream for about 2% miles, The Howe is onder sate of prwcrvaion ale Agonist WELDON a Gow 3, ea eek W.i. 
Gheise Brepleven,” ‘The lntorse flog whe hjodemn sequent Many. pavelled rooms. Frliminary dnnounormond 
out, & modern bethrooms,  Blectriott SEED AND DRBSBING ROOMS, ASHLEY COURT ESTATE NEAR TIVERTON 
WINE HALL AND HECESTION ROOMS Ki yeu I ately meantime, ASHLEY COURT 
Georgian House nt juialtioned) overlooking tb iy 
Stabling, Garages, Cottases, Oid-woria Gardens with toplary work, Finely timbered . 10 bedrooms, bathroom, afrecepion rooms jong 
Park, Would be sold with about drive, Entrance fodge.  Btabling. " Garages. Finely timbered cuais Ww 
kitchen garden, Orchardand pasture, A! IT 80 Al 
50 ACRES Ashtey Coutt Cottage. A very charming small country house in Dertost, order and 
beautifully decorated. few ut large rooms, § bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 


An exceptional opportunity to secure rooms. Gardon and |. Over ats acre. 
paca Ropar al aa Voatul mail Farms and other Holdings and Cottages. Total area about 66 ACRES 


Auctionsers! RickRARD GREEN & MIcHALMORE, Exeter, and Wnson & 0O., 
Ilustrations and Plan of the Sole Agente: WILSON & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1. "28, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


TOTTENHAM coUsT RD., W.1 "MoM APLE & C & Cc °., Lt. 5, STON aes pode wa 


SURREY HILLS «© MIRAFLORES ” 
10 6 enours and unspoilt district only 17 miles from Town, sheltered position, 450 feet above sea level, on a southern slope of the Avil 
; ee 9, GRANGE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS 
A'REALLY CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE | 4 sow minutes’ walk from b Onhey Station; clebe to 
in excellent condition ready for immediate occupation. bus servios, néar several well-known Golf Courses, 
Hall, ‘8 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing roonm, 2 FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


throoms, 2 attle rooms, 
A REALLY ATTRACTIVE HOUSE IN THE 
Malin services, Partial central heating.  Brick-bullt @EORGIAN STYLE 
garage for two cars. 


on two floora only. Lounge hall with oak floor and panelled 

Delightful terraced gardess, very productive, and well 
designed with ornamental ponda, teonia lawn, well grown | walls, Drawing room. Dining room, 6 bedrooms, Good 
tree itchon garden, etc. bathroom, etc. Electric light and power. Central heating, 
Good garage. Attractive gasden inexpennlve to maintain. 


POR SALE BY AUCTION early in the New Year 
FREEHOLD TO BE ROLD. STRICTLY MODERATE PRICE FOR QUICK BALE unless previously disposed of. 


Strongly recommended by the Agenta: Mesers. C. & F. RUTIRY, Woldingham Station, Surrey,’and MaPLk & Co., LD... Agents : MAPLE & Co., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond 8t., W.1 
a8 above. : +» By 1 ny Wy 


IN ALL ABOUT 1% ACAEB 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


_____ SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481, 


Thesollowing is a selection of F. L. MERCER & CO.’S Sales during the past six months, 


Ree Pers, Jee on Boles. Hampshire, . (Sp eed Down, Friston, Buasex. Mardale, ie Qapmering. Su pusen: Houre,, Eleore, Bomersot. 
Farnham, 8) ae haola, Buxted, Sussex, ‘ Waltham, 
Further Hops, Tensile e, BurTey. Aatisigh, Marlow? Buck 
Fatt Onis, | Foutnwood psn Sussex. 
jenw jurrey. nflel 
By i cain, Surrey. Fontiga Devon. 
Sussex Lodge, pe, Horley, 8 Surrey, Manor anor Lae, gam, 
The Belt, Gi Herts. \aidean, ita. 
Dulas Moor, Northwood, Mddlenex, Hstrnee" Wivettscom nananet. 
Holmfield, “seabblngton, Ham; Mendlebury, pote xfordshiro, 
Foatngic Rartde! ah Ko ate tite Evel ome seems bs Sycamores, | Chestiam, fiocks: 
‘ange, spain, terpyn, , Austel rowall, ke, Ha Hants, 
Adal Cottage, Mi . Parehily Gekdoid 


ngton, 

Qowshot , Coal Broogeood, Surrey: : Fencake kn Tonka Ds Devon: 
rneombe, rhnnderatey: Beaex. ld Cotta; a Bursledon, Ham) 

Drakelow, Virginia Water, Bure Suey. Court, Bt Goney Hill Great t Missenden, 


Eutcoes How ‘zac Kent. 
‘Tredgrisstck eRe Cornwall. 











lescombe, 
Hyde Gate e Farm, Long ‘duiton, Hants, 
Woldti ip, Burt ay 








eg Penshurst, t, Kent. Way Ne 10, » Glosicesteruhire, 
ee eo Great 


Holly Lodge, Harpenden, Herts. reat Coxwell,. Berks, © 





Ferd yo oe Mai ag ie am merce ear oe oe ¥. 1. MEROER & CO. 
(as above), who for over half a century have specialised in the Sale of Residential and fad Ageiores Faerie uate, the Country— 
varying in price from £3,000 to £20,000. OVER 5,000 ACTIVE PURCHASERS ON THRIR W. 
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zz. JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 


Londen," 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


BETWEEN HERTFORD AND HITGHIN 
HOUSE 






























GOOD GEORGIAN 









THREE COTTAGKS AND 86 AORRS 
4 SITTING ROOMS, LARGE HALL, 11 BRDROOMR, 3 BATHROOMS, MAIN 
BLECTRICITY, WATER AND DRAINS, AND CENTRAL HEATING (GROUND FLOOR), 
AGA. SMALE FARMERY. 
POBRESRION, 


£15,000 


JOHN D. Woon & (o., 23, Berkoley Square, London, W.1, (40,020 





ON THE EDGE OF WINDSOR GREAT PARK, BETWEEN VACANT POSSESSION 
SUNNINGDALE AND WINDSOR 


WINKFIELD PLAGE. FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


RUGBY 7 MILES, Station 1 mile. 


















This attractive House Jn 


Poe panemmmiene Senay ey a 


4 reception roomn, 20. bed- 


and dresdng-roons, 6 path= beautiful order 800 fect np 
ronms, Comprar lew’ elec: with oxtonalve views over 
tricity. water and gam, the Shuokburgh Vale. 


Central heating. 


Stabling. garage for 4, | 


lodge, Hwimming pool, 18 bed, 6 bath, 4 reogption, 

















beautiful, well-tiinbered altting hall, model offers. 
wardens and rounds with Mun olectrielty and water. 
me . + Centeal heating throughout. 
21 ACRES | Hunter stabling for 11 and 
flat over, Garage for 6. 
WITH VACANT : Inexpensive, grounds, 
POSSESS!ON 
HOME FARM 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 | whieh cartes a pedigree Guernsey herd, Farmhouse and good bulldings. 
FURTHER LAND AVAILABLE UP TO 75 ACRES. £18,000 WITH 66 ACRES, OR £14,500 WITH 
i 26 ACRES 
Agents: Mas, N, is Turney, F.Y,A,, Sunninghill, Ascot (Tel. ; Ascot $14); : 
Jonn 1, Woop & Co,, 23, Berkeley Square, Londen, Wit (Tel. > Mayfalr 6341), H Recommended by Jonn D, Woon & Co, 28, Berkoley Square, W,1, (8957) 









p FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Retabiished 1798) Telegrames 
9344/6, AUCTIONKERK, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTA, “Farebrother, London"! 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C4 


KENT AND SUSSEX -BORDERS 
XVIth-CENTURY MILL HOUSE 








WITH ADDITIONS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


7 bed, 2 bath, 3 resaption. 


CHARMING COTTAGE: 2 dod. 
bathsoom, 2 cecoption. GARAGE, 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


THE GROUNDS SLOPE DOWN 
YO A STREAM AFFORDING 
FISHING AND BOATING. 


in all about, 
5 ACRES 
WITH VACANT POSSENBION, 
£8,000 FREEHOLO, subject to contradé. 
Further partioulare from the Agents; FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 86, Fleet Strest, Londen, £.C.4 (Central 0344, 







































CUMBERLAND—FOR SALE 
THE DESIRABLE RESIDENCE KNOWN AS JUSTICETOWN 


situate 7 miles north of Carlisle, 1 mile from main bua route and from Lyranide Station (Goods only), 


(CTIVE COUNTRY URE, compact and earily run. Well-timbered grounds of 14 ACRES. Wailed 
arinorl ACHE and freenhoute 8. Freehold, ‘residence : re-roofed 1936, re-decorated 1938. Main clectric 
. eption rooms, gunroow and office, 12 principal bedrooms (4h. & ¢.), # bathroons, 4 w.c., 
8 dervanta’ rooms. Good kitchen with elegtelo socker, Peet gallery sod collars, Contral Hosting ad 
. is ie le by loos? o, fe (two-st ied). 

lent noparate bit-water boiler. ere etek athe. | “ 


we, xtending to Be, and Moor Houses Bari, extending to 106 ACHES, 
bal lenttd Pape i red may: be ee AC desired, Rough apoutings over these farms is avaliable, 


Fer further Partioulars and Poreniseton to View apply so dE, AMORRGON, W.8., 48, Contie Strest, 
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BOURNEMOUTH SOUTHAMPTON 
ann FOX, Fy WA FOX & SONS Sy Oe RAB 
= IMeT7OR phate at BOURNEMOUTH-—-SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON b mRIntON PLEA 
HAMPSHIRE 


Convenisntiy aituated cloee to a market 

town and about 12 miles from 

Houwrnemouth, 27 milos from Southamp- 

ton. Approached from the main road 

bya long drive flanked by rhododeudrons 
and ornamental trees, .. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Thia imposing stone-bullt Caatio upon 

which @ very targe amount of money 

has been spent during the past few 

yoara iu moderniaing and fitting It with 

all up-to-date comforts and conven!- 
enows, 


41 bedrooms, 10 fitted bathrooms, 
handsome suite of reception roams, 
complete domestic offices. 


For particulara and aia to view, apply Fox «& Sona, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 


Adjoining the beautiful New Forest, 





Electric lighting plant. Modern drain: 
age. Range ofstabling and greenhouses. 
Fine garogee, Hngine house. 4 excellent, 
cottages. Boathouses, Summer house, 
Delightfully timbered gardens and 
grounds comprising spacious lawns, 
water garden, charming sylvan walke, 
flower gardens, productive kitchen 
gerdens, alec 


HALF A MILE OF VALUABLE 
SALMON FISHING ON BOTH 
BANKS OF RIVBR AVON. 


The whole comprising wn ares of about 
67 ACRES 











‘FOOT OF SUSSEX DOWNS 
Within 11 mtlea Brighton, close to bug route, charming old-world village. 
AN ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


6 bedrooms (fitted basinay 
bathroom, 2 reoeption 
rooms, kitchen, cloakroom. 
Spacious tabling. Garage 
for 4 cara, Large workshop, 


Main electricity. 
Central heating. 


PAIR OF OLD-WORLD 
COTTAGES 


4 ACRES 





PRICE £9,500 FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSBESSION. 
Possibility of further jand if required. 
Fox & Sons, 117, Wostern Road, Brighton, Bove 2277 & 7270, 


t 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE WELLS & EAST GRINSTEAD 
% mile Hartfield Station. Delightful parkland surroundings. 
GENTLEMAN'S IMPOSING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


approached by a long 
carriage drivo, and enjoying 
en extensive view, 


6 principal bed and dressing 

rooais, 2 bathrooms, 7 

secondary bedrooms, 4 re- 

ception Toon, usual domestic 
officen, 


Garage and atabdiing, En- 
trance lodge, Bungalow, 
4 cottages, Well tlmbered 
@rounda and paddock 
amounting to about 





16 ACRES 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
Have 2277 & 7270, 


Fox & Sona, 127, Woatern Road, Drighton, 





MID-SUSSEX 

2 miles main line station, Outakirts county town, 

IDEAL PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR CLUB 
Approached by a carriage drive, 

6 principal bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, % maids’ bed- 
roums, 3 reception room, 
billiards room, usual 

domestic offices. 


Garage and stabling with 
chauffeur’s flat. Entrance 
lodge. Matn electricity, 
Co.'s water, — Eixtanatve 
grounds with ornamental 
lake, in all about 





44 ACRES 
PRICE £9,000 FREEHOLD 
FOR QUIOK SALE. 
Fox & Bows, 117, Western Road, Brighton, Hove 2277 & 7270, 





“A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE IN NORTH “DORSET 


8 miles from Blandford, 4 miles from Shaftesbury. 
A FINE OLD STONE RESIDENCE OF RARLY PERLOD WITH MODERN 
EXTENSION POSSESSING NICE MULLIONED WINDOWS AND STONE PORCH. 


7 bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, ¢ attic roons, study with large open hearth, oak dining room, 
Spacious drawing room, excellent domestic offices, 


MAIN WATEH AND HELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 


Stabling, garage, vegetable house, greenhouse. Cottage let on a monthly tonancy, 
Ornamental garden with tennis court, productive vegetable and frult gardon, water-side 
. garden, 


ABOUT 1), ACRES 


THE GROUNDS ARE INTERGECTRD AND ROUNDED BY THE CLEAR 
RUNNING SMALL TROUT STREAM 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars apply: Fox & 80Ns, 46-52, old Chriatohureh Boad, Bournemouth 








ON THE FRINGE OF THE NEW FOREST 


About 3 miles from the coast, 2% miles from Southern Railway main line, 12 miles from Bournemouth. 


CHARMING MINIATURE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE WITH EXCELLENT RESIDENCE OF QEORGIAN 
DEGIAN AND COMPLETE WITH ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 


6 BEDROOMS (8 with baslos h. and c.), 8 SUPER BATHROOMS WITH BHOWER, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, BILLIARDS ROOM, CLOAK ROOM, 
KITCHEN AND OFFICES. 


GARAGE 2 CARS. Modern rowhouse for 20 cows passed for TT, silk production. Dairy and cooling house. 38 cottages. 
Attractive gardens, tennis court, rose and kitchen gardeng, arable and pasture Janda, The whole extending ‘to an atea of about. 


37 ACRES 
Vacant possession on completion of purchase, 
PRICE £14,000 FREEHOLD 
For particulars, apply Fox & GOMES, 44-62, Old Christehurch Hoad, Bournemouth. 





OFFICE, 44-52, OLD GHRISTOBURGH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 FFICES) 
SONS, HEAD FICE, Tetagl mouth 6300 (Pive BRANGH. 9 ) 


lines) 
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rm™ = =HARRODS Fee _ 


»Eatate, Harvede, Lendea,* 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. baad 






FAVOURITE PART OF WILTS 


"Handy for Bath, Chpponham, Bristol, ete, 
FASCINATING GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
FACING A VILLAGE GREEN. IN EXCELLENT 

DHCORATIVE AND STRUCTURAL REPAIR, 
Large ball, § or 4 reception rooma, 10 bed and 

room, 8 bathrooms, maida’ sittingroom, etc, 

Com mays water. Klectrie ght, Coutral heating. Gaiage. 










a cottages. Useful outhull aa 
PEGA TE Ye ‘Gpotnna “raNNIN A AND OTHER 
LAWNS, W. ITOREN GA hy ORCEARD, 






SEMLIICE PASTURELAN! 
In all 30 ACRES ‘ONLY. 210, 750 
HUNTING, GOLF, SHOOTING AND FISHING IN 



















THE DIS’ ENCE 
Recommendod Haggops Lep,, Hans Cromonntt, 
RWI, Gots ‘onsington 1400 ate ho) 













B.P. 


HEALTHY WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA, 
ESSEX 
Occupying a fine and secluded position, 












BYFLEET By/c.2 GUILDFORD DISTRICT 2 


Adjoin vd Common and Weet lost Golf Course, | In dalightful ul seal wooded country, convenient for Village 
teentane iS Wonkes" ond “Buftet shthows, Waser MMi nd Station and for’ soveral Towne 


0 
a _ FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY HOUSE 


8 reveption, 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, mald’s alttingroom, 
Main water and eloctricity. 
Central heating. 


ES8K COOKER, GARAGE, STABLING. 

2 COTTAGRS (BACH WITH HATHROOM) 
INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, LAWNS, ETC, AND AN 
AREA OF WELL-WOODED PARKLAND, IN ALL 

ABOUT 


15 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


EXTREMELY | WELL MAINTAINED RESIDENCE VACANT POSSESSION 
abiranonen ue raTader bara ative LU he, oe a if 
y tea + Age 
‘Ppp fe gst, Comin | a tN en reer aie 
ain 8, < ay pRCANE, B.Wd. 
nue Juexvonsive gardens and grounds of about (Teli Kensington 1400, Hein, 809.) 
FREEHOLD, £11,000, with vacant 


bug Handone aT Wet eg al ir ON FAMOUS QUANTOCK HILLS, 
| Rete, 809). IN THE HEART OF A HUNTING 
COUNTRY 


On the southern slope uf the hilla, conveniant tu a beautiful 
village. 


















a 



















EXCELLENT SCHOLASTIC PREMISES 


GYMNASIUM, TENNIS COURTS! @ URUAT OFFICES, 
AV TRAREH FOR SCHOOL, NUMMING HOME, HOTEI, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £16,500 


Hangops Lrp,, 34-36, Hans pay BR. 
(Pel. : Kentvington’ 1400, Sat 





























me) 
30 MINUTES SOUTH OF TOWN 


On high uround, In select reatdentiat lol Withis 
teach of Firacelnes golf, ne re 


NEW FOREST ot 
oe for Lymington, Brockenhrtt: Bournemouth, ete, 









THIS FASCINATING SMALL ESTATE 

























Interected by a anal) stream and comprising an ‘Attractive, well-plannod residence. 
ELIZABETHAN-STYLE RESIDENCE Hall, cloakroom, Jou eand dining room, 8 bed and dressing 
Lounge hall, 3 or 4 reception fooms, 10 bed and dressing | Tooms, bathroom ern drainage, Co.'s water and tlectric 
roomr, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. fo Erraton: ects | lant.” Garage, weft outbull hady pleasure gardens, | AN ARTISTIC MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hight and ‘pawer, ato. tennis lawns, voxotable gardens, frult trees, otc., In all about, Hall 
3 cottages, Small Varmery. _ditstate outbuildings, ‘ ONE ACRE all, 3 reception regime 6 § bedrooms, dresaing room, 
Burnges, 088 FOR SALE, PREEHOLD ELNCTRIG ght AND HAIN, SERVICES. 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS, lawns, tennis court, kitchen 
garden, together with valuable ‘orchards, grassland, | Kecommended by Hanuops Lrp., 34/86, Hane Crosornt, 


woodland, erable land, etc. BeW.l, (Tet.: Kensington 1490, Eatn, 407.) Wandekere GARDEN With LAWNS, YLOWER 


HED, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, ok TRHES, 

















In all about 130 ACRES in all about ONE ACRE 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD LEICESTER AND NORTHANTS ¢.2 | REASONABLE PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Ht: Uy Lt it, 6.W.1, 
aampa 1a TD., 34-36, » Hane Ceanoety mt BORDERS Hanops Ly Lp. § Be £4.80, bag Croncent rite 












FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY 4 


inutes London, Adjoining and overlooking well-known 
Course. 





—SHheLooee hk wars as ina famous hunting part only 2 miles from Town and Station 
OVERLOOKING A HERTS ¢3 A MOST REMARKABLE HOUSE 


GOLF COURSE with very fine oak work and oak etalrcage. 


4 tlon, 10 bedrooma, 4 bathrooma, servants’ hall? 
In a much-amught-after distrit, only about 40 asine. by rail | Sain Water’ and cloctriety. Central heating, Stabling 
noms 


for 18, garage for 4, gro house with bath, Chauffour's 
flat with bath, sand 2 cottages, 
Ornamental grounds and a.paddock, in all about 
& ACRES 
FREEHOLD £10,000 
Haggons Ltp., 84-36, Hane Crescent, &.W.1. 
(Tel,: Kensington 1490. Hztn. 800.) 
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ADJOINING SUNNINGDALE 






































































GOLF LINKS 
About a mile from etation with buses passing drive, . ‘ 
Slay — MODERN RESIDENCE 
=. SUPERB AND EXCEPTIONAL HOUSE ‘on nome 8 nl ad 
IMPOSING MODERN RESIDENCE Beautifully fitted and equipped. ike a & oe ae ts tho ha. with showers i papas 
DESIGNED!IN TUDOR STYLE. Aig eaienhttned fat 2 “logrotate ad ight. Main drainage ‘Telephone. 
a . aaei, f bedroom (2 with b. €,9), nursery, | “2 bathrooms, All mains, Central hesting, Garage, pape AND WELL TIMBRRED GROUNDS, 
pereeg Gace PRAUTIRUL GARDEN, bre GARDENS OF ABOUT 1 ACRE KITOHRN GARDEN, TRANIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
Se etal Rice, PRERNGLD. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE, FRREHOLD Early Possession 
, 
by. Haanony : Wd, i Agente: Harnopa L7u., Hans Crescent, 6.1. 
Rtsongly-recapmmetided by Hannon Lp, 34-96, Hans | Haxnops mm, D490, Hans Crescent, .W.1. (Tel. | Bole Agente, Finan’ 100" Heim, oO} 
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ro WOOLLEY & WALLIS ““"Tasi 


WILTS.—DORSET BORDERS IN NORTH DORSET VILLAGE 


Gonlleman’s Freehold Residence, Stone and elated. Amungst the Downs, 















Fine old stono residence » 












with mutitoged windows, 
4 reception rooms, usual Grounds about 1% acres 
offices, 9 bedrooms In all, intersected by strean, 3 
f . Tecoption rooms, usual 
& hathrooms, useful out, Offices, 6 bedrooms, bath- 
buildings, garden, modern Toon Ane ume win 
v witl ree bedrooms and 
bungalow, Pasture lands, bathroom, 4 excellent 
Some attics: ‘i Male. water tnt 
electricity, Central heat- 
7; ACRES ing. In addition about 
ee 7 ACRE 
Main water, 7 
Own clectrlo Hehting plant, Pasture lund (graning let. at 











presont) and cottage (let), 






SUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS. 









WINDSOR FOREST 









Attractive small huuse in tural surroundings, but not isolated, 





‘The accommodation compeives : $4 bedroomea, 7 bathroom, 1-2 reception, 
Gentlemen's cloakroam, xectlent Kitchen, gas couker, CO."s gaa, lectricity 
and watot. ‘Two tolophoues 










Charming small garden, OVER 1) ACRE 





Uiaraye, 






FREEHOLD £3,600 








Apply: Mra, N.C, TUPNELE, F.VLA. Simitnghill, Ierks. ‘Tel, + Ascot 818, 


AUCTIONEERS MORPHET AND MORPHET aAre. aL, 868 


THE MART, 4 ALBERT BT. JARROD. a 
i H. Tt, MORPHET, IAL, A. H. AULTON, FAI, se ate 













HARROGATE, YORKS HARROGATE 
South aide, convenient for Leata and Bradford. 
MODERN RESIDENCE 





Almost aidjoining the Stray. 









on a well-chosen alte sloping A SUPERBLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 
to the south and effectively 
sheltered. Lounge hall, 3 IN MAGNIFICENT CONDITION 






reception rooms, 5 prin- 
clpal and 6 sovondary bed- 





Lounge 45 ft. with folding doora to form 2 roonts, small Hbrary, ehirmiug dlaing roum, 







rooma, 4 bathrounis, 6 principal bedrooms arranged In sttes with 3 hoxurfous bithrooma, serving roam, 
ayrn staff suite with bathrooms, Tasteful d-eorationa, Mepreductlon period Areplaces. 
GROURDB-AN D: Parquet floors, 






GRASSLAND 





MODERN CENTRAL HEATING AND DOMESTIC HOT WATER. GARAGE 
FOR TWO, KASILY MAINTAINED GARDENS. 





84 ACRES. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES, 


FOR GALE, FREEHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Particulars from MORFHRT & MORFITET, 4, Albert Stroet, Harrogate, Price and particulars from Morpyet & Moxpurt, 4, Albert street, Harrogate 






FOR SALE, FRERHOLD, WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





















BOGNOR REGIS 


ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD THATCHED HOUSE 


(Central heathigy 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
ON THE SURREY HILLS 
With magnificent unspoilt views, G50 fect up. 35 minutes Londun. 







STANDING IN BEAUTI- 
FUL GROUNDS OF 
ONE ACRE 





























8 reception (lounge 
panelled). 4 principal and $ 
secondary bhedtooma, 
Dressing rvom. Exesllent 
Domvwatic offices. All main 
services. Part central 
beated, Terraced gardens, 







Tennia Court. Oveslonking 
fea, = 3 reception, 9 bed 
and  dreaiing coum, 3 
bathsoona, 























GOOD SERVANTS 
QUARTERS, GARAGE. 
FACING ROUTH, 







Tennis Court. Double 







Garage, Grocnhoune, £12,000 
Orchards, Two Cottages IMMEDIATE 
POSSESRION 







For farther details, apply : 


TREQHAN & BONG, ALOWICK ROAD, ROANOR REGIS, oF 
W. 4, OMITH & BON, ESTATE DEPT., CTRAND HOUSE, JOMDON, W.C.2 












. Or House and Garden (1% Mores) 
PRICE £6,300 


Inallahout 44, ACARG, 
PRICE £8,280. Apply Box 600, 
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EAT wite Reuse / * 
The 


maximum holding of 
3/7. Defence Bonds 


has been raised from 
Avprerrrs is ne best sauce, £1 ,500 to £2,000 


Relish gives it, If you have it, | goer sried Tinned 3% DEFENCE BONDS can be held by— 


you get double enjoyment with ceimew ree York, 
Yorkshire Relish. Its rich fruity | Someching diffrent! e@ Any person in his private capacity. 
flavour makes meals tastier. : 

e Parents or guardians on behalf of 


. children under seven years of age. 
Yorkshire Relish 


Trustees. 
THICK and THIN, up North 








Limited Companies. 
Under wartime zoning { THIN only, down South @ Charitable Bodies, Friendly Societies 


and Corporate Bodies generally. 


MSEGND BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEN 


MESSENGER & COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


Made by Goodall, Bpekhouee & Go. Led., Leeds, makers of famous sauces tor BO yaars (44) 
NNER 






















| Owing to war time 
| conditions we are 
not able to supply 
glasshouses. but we 
Took ahead to 
resuming the 
business for which 
we have been famed 
for nearly a century. 










BOD MARTIN'S 


keep dogs fit 


NOW IN PRODUCTION 


1 FLY ROD Pa crest 
ferrules, solid cork handle, aluminium 
a uber | bucton, oval bridge rings, 





JELES 


TABLES 
Production of the famous Jelks 
range of Billiards Tab:es has not 
yet been resumed, but we hold 
a small stock of Reconditioned 
models and would welcome 
enquiries stating type and size 

required. 


W. JELKS & SONS, LTD., 


263.275, HOLLOWAY ROAD, 
LONDON, WN.7. * 


Tol.: North 2747 (13 lines): 


Addresses: 
Works | Loughborough. Londen Office : 122; Victeria Strect, §.W.1 
Tel. 2691 Tel, Vie. $409 









we 








Nth one 
a7iso” 





Ent, 095) 














‘ “aoe” | \C. A. PETO, Lid. 
| a Ne |. Spectetine in High-Grade' 
hee awe 5 6 : ‘Motor Corse i 


40, BUOKINGHAM PALAOR ROAD, 
vic. 7236. 


Caen ehemialiciatcas cece diebaahiadae nimi 
1AM my : 
AM GLY MIiGH PRICES 


LERY, | SILV! . u 
Lina ak fiat ates 


Sh TEE Ea 
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JAEGER 








: & 
JAEGER HOUSE, 204 REGENT STREET. LONDON, W.1, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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Harp 
MISS STELLA CARCANO 


Miss Carcano, eldest daughter of the Argentine Ambassador and Mme. Carcano, is to be married on January 10 
in Brompton Oratory, to Captain Viscount Ednam, 10th Royal Hussars, eldest son of the Earl of Dudley and 
. the late Viscountess Ednam 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE FARMER 


UDGING by speeches which Mr, Hudson 
has made in the country there will be little 
opposition to the broad lines of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy, but there are 
important points of detail that should be fully 
discussed before final decisions are taken. 
Everyone has welcomed the prospect of 
guaranteed markets and fixed prices covering 
the chief products of the farm, such as cereals, 


milk and eggs. But it is important that we - 


should know now how those markets and prices 
are to be supported. Must we rely entirely on 
Exchequer subsidies which a future Chancellor, 
at a time of financial stringency, may be most 
reluctant to maintain? Reliance on subsidies to 
allow a reasonable return to farmers and a fair 
wage to farm-workers will soon bring agriculture 
dangerously near to the precipice over which our 
post-war hopes tumbled in confusion after the 
1914-18 war, . Landowners, farmers and farm- 
workers have bitter memories of the Corn 
Production Act and the sequel. 

Linked to the guaranteed markets there 
must obviously be some guarantee about the 
efficient use of the land. We can hope that the 
new County Committees will attract the best 
men,.and women in the counties who will be 
willing to give their services in the interests of 
agriculture’s good name. Certainly they will 
not be content to act merely as the Minister's 
» agents in pursuing malefactors. They will want 
to take an active part in the much more interest- 
ing work of showing better methods and keeping 
British agriculture well in the van of progress. 
Furthermore, the Minister must trust them, It 
ig already agreed on all sides that tlvere should 
be appeal tribunals to whom landowners or 
farmers threatened with diapossession can make 
out their case. Mr, Tom Williams is rather sur- 
prisingly clinging to the right to override the find- 
ings of these bodies, Surely this makes nonsense 
of the promise that they shall be independent. 

Another point to be cleared up is the func- 
tion of the Land Commission which has a place 
in the Government's proposals, Is it necessary 
or desirable that the Government should go 
permanently into the business of land ownership 
and management? In the war years it was 
necessary for the War Agricultural Committees, 
acting as the Government’s agents, to take over 
derelict land and farm it in order to produce 
the Jast bushel of wheat and the last hundred- 
weight of potatoes regardless of cost. As soon 
as possible the land farmed by War Agricultural 
Committees should be handed back to the 
owners. If they are unwilling or incompetent to 
manage the land properly they ‘should be 
required to offer it for sale subject to the buyer's 
being approved by the new County Committee. 


" The same procedure could be followed in cases 


of dispossession on account of bad husbandry, 
Similarly, a landowner should be allowed, where 
a tenancy has been terminated, to let the farm 
to an approved tenant. 

All plans for the future of agriculture reat 
on the assumption that the industry will be 


able to attract sufficient labour. At the moment’ 


the experienced farm-worker is tied to agricul- 
ture, day will come when he will be free 
to take another job if he so chooses, We shall 
not have prisoners-of-war with us for ever, nor, 
unhappily, are the prospects of an agricultural 
career attracting many men on demobilisation 
from the Services, A mere 823 have so far been 
approved for the Government's Farm Training 
Scheme. It becomes then a matter of great 
urgency to improve the conditions of employ- 
ment in agriculture. This is not only a matter of 
a higher weekly wage. More important is better 
housing and the speedy provision throughout 
the agricultural districts of the modern 
amenities of electricity and a piped water supply. 
These details will in the end count for more in 
making agriculture’s future than all the careful 
phrases in Ministerial pronouncements. 


NOCTURNE IN SNOW 


sc now the lovely miracle of snow . . . 
Hain. these fivst dim shapes, their curving 
slow : 

Down to the earth, their settling blossom-light; 
Then all the sky unfolds in tumbling while, 
A whivl of stars. The trees are Winter-bare 
Of leaf and bud. Thinly upon the air 
A bird's high, plaintive note; no other sound. 
So, in a dvift of beauty to the ground, 
There falls the frail enchantment of the snow. 
Colours ave stolen now; no berries show 
Their tiny scarlet. 

Comes the quiet night, 
And the moon's candle lit. In this pale ght 
That silvers all the misty ghosts of trees, 
Watch the first mischief of the waking breese 
Among the stark and leafless boughs, and see 
How twisted twigs, etched fine as filigree, 
Leap in @ dance, and, shadowed on the snow, 
The thin traced patterns of theiy dancing go. 


ELISABETH MURRAY. 


A PROPOS PICASSO 


ga exhibitions of recent Continental paint- 

ing at South Kensington should have the 
effect of confirming us islanders in preparing to 
see things as they are. The question may be 
prompted by prejudice, but why is it necessary 
for an artist to disintegrate visual creation and 
recompose it in such curious and displeasing 
shapes? It is said that artists are nét the only 
disintegrators. Politicians, scientists, psycho- 
analysts, engineers, writers, indeed society itself, 
have for some time been disintegrating the 
concepts of the Age of Humanism. That great 
epoch began at the Renaissance, to observe 
Nature with approval, and to regard man as the 
measure of the universe, believing in a Deity in 
man’s image. If the artist is logical and asks 
these specialists, ‘What is.Nature?"’ or “What 
is man?’ and paints a picture of their reply, 
the result might well be something like the 
Picassolyptic vision, That is the, Nemesis of the 
logical Latin mentality. But art is not neceasar- 
ily bound to logic, economics, or any other ics, 
least of all British art, We have a way of life, a 
romantic illogical tradition, that has produced 
art as great as any and inspired us before now 
when logically all was lost. We may seem 
insular for a time, but when the fever passes the 
sanity of Nature will reassert itself. 


CONSERVATION AND LAND USE 


EN our National Parks are finally 

scheduled it may be found that each of 
them, most appropriately, contains within its 
boundaries one or more areas which have been 
set apart in order as far as possible to protect 
and preserve our national fauna and flora, yet it 
is important that the two ideas should not be 
confused in the public mind, It is not because 
they generally occur in the least frequented asd 
most beautiful parts of the country that the 
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Conservation Areas and Nature Reserves aug- 
gested to the Government by the’ Investigation 
Committee have been selected. They are justi- 
fied purely by their scientific merits. It is 
recognised, indeed, that the claims of amenity 
and recreation—-as well as those of agriculture 
and forestry—may actually conflict with the 
principle of conservation. The Committee are, 
indeed, most sensible in their general suggestion 
that no application of a conservation scheme 
should be allowed to interfere with land use. 
The maintenance of the existing usage is 
indeed often an essential prerequisite for the 
continuance of the natural populations and 
communities of species that it is sought to pre- 
serve. On the other hand, it is not suggested 
—as purists might have wished—that present 
methods of cultivation should be rigidly 
adhered to in the attempt to stereotype par- 
ticular geological patterns for all time. This 
acceptance of inevitable economic change 
wherever the activities of man form an essential 
element in the biotic complex does not conflict 
with the establishment of reserves (necessarily 
limited in size) where it will be necessary to 
minimise his impact--shy recesses where no 
intruders come. 


THE GOLFER WORTHY OF HIS HIRE 


6 Baa shades of the old professional golfers 
when they play on the asphodel must feel 
a little envious of their successors on hearing of 
the prize money for next year’s Open Champion- 
ship, Once upon a time the winner got a ten 
pound note or so; in 1946 he will receive £150. 
It was in the early ‘nineties, when the Cham- 
pionship was taken from historic Musselburgh 
to Muirfield and Musselburgh threatened a 
rival tournament, that the prizes were first 
increased. They have once or twice risen since 
and this time the total prize money is to make a 
big jump, from £500 to £1,000. What the 
winner receives is not of such great moment, 
since his victory brings with it so many indirect 
gains, What does matter is that as many other 
meritorious players as possible should get 
something worthy, and now those who qualify 
for the last day’s play, no mean effort in itself, 
are to be rewarded. There are only to be a 
hundred of these instead of 130, another good 
Move, and no amateur with a handicap over 
scratch will be allowed to enter, a wise restric- 
tion of over-weening ambition. Altogether the 
Championship Committee of the Royal and 
Ancient are to be congratulated on a decision 
which incidentally makes its prize list equivalent 
to that of the American Championship, and 
St. Andrews is the most appropriate possible 
place for this new dispensation to begin. 


'N this New Year we have been promised 
bananas again, though only ‘ young persons 
under eighteen” are to enjoy the first few ship- 
loads. The banana may be ranked with ice- 
cream as one of the upstart or truly modern 
crazes, for although it was first seen here in 1627 
its popularity is less than 50 years old : bananas 
were news so recen#y as 1905, when one London 
daily reported that « 

* 14,000 bunches afrived from Jamaica and 
were loaded into 300 vans, and at once dis- 
tributed to the towns and suburbs. 

The first cargo of Jamaica bananas is said to 
have been landed at Bristol in March, 1901. The 
vast majority of the bananas that come to this 
country are Great Michaels, which will travel 
green and ripen later, but discriminating banana, 
lovers prefer the flavour of the smaller Canaries, 
which are tender-skinned and therefore poorer 
travellers. Bananas are not, however, among 
the fruits of which epicures write appreciatively, 
and one gourmet quotes with undisguised relish 
the Longa Wace which Jacquemont sent home to 
France wi he was visiting India. in 1829 
a pire jasmine-scented pomade gone 
rancid and much swee ' Just 110: years 
tater a single firm was to eel in the 
United Kingdom 40,000,000 bananas a week 
during the Summer, and this quantity—say 
400,000 bunches or about.one banana for every 
man, woman. and child--gepresented about 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 
se 
Hajec Cc. 8. JARVIS 


CORRESPONDENT has queried an 

incident described in some recent Notes 
A= I mentioned a covey of French 

partridges I had seen frequently. He 
states that, so far as he knows, this partridge is 
never met with in a covey, but always as a 
single bird or in pairs, I must admit I have 
never studied the question carefully, as when 
shooting with a party one is never very certain 
as to the identity of the various coveys which 
rise in front of the guns, or are driven over them, 
and as often as not one does not realise that 
some of the birds are Frenchmen until the 
pick-up. I think it is a fact that French par- 
tridges pair off much earlier in the year than 
the British variety, and therefore when single 
birds or couples are flushed they will often 
prove to be of the red-legged variety, so that 
this may account for the theory that they are 
never in coveys. 

It would seem also that there is far less 
discipline in a French covey than in an English 
one, If an English covey are feeding in roots or 
stubble they are all within signalling distance 
of the cock bird in charge so that, when the 
alarm goes, the whole covey will generally rise 
at the same time. The covey of French part- 
ridges, on the other hand, are scattered all over 
the field so that when walked up or driven they 
will rise as single birds. 


‘e * : 
. 


HAVE a belief I have seen and shot birds 

from strong coveys of Frenchmen several 
times, though I could not go into court and give 
evidence on,path to that effect as I do not recall 
the dates of ‘the localities of the occasions. One 
memory is of a pack of these birds thirty strong, 
which I put up many times in the month 
of January on White Horse Hill near Wey- 
mouth, 

I have asked the opinion of two men whom 
one might regard as experts on partridge 
shooting. The first, who figures as a gunat field 
trials, states that Frenchmen are met in coveys 
frequently. The second, who used to shoot 
regularly at Six Mile Bottom and other very 
famous partridge estates, is quite emphatic that 
they are never seen in coveys once the young 
birds have grown to full-size. I have never been 
to Six Mile Bottom myself, but possibly on this 
very wonderful shoot, and others of the same 
quality, such second-rate birds as Frenchmen 
are not encouraged, and therefore he may not 


bave had much opportunity to become intimate. 


with the varigty. Estate owners do not care 
for them as ffey will atways run rather than 
fly, keepers dislike them as they are supposed 
to interfere with our indigenous variety, and, 
whatever their age, the game-dealers insist on 
classifying them and paying for them as old 


birds. 


*,* 


I WAS delighted to see in a recent number of 
Country Lire a studio portrait of my old 
and bah cies hop eromance aay cree 1 
ta Lg seery i rat the 
bumble. “My Rctionsry secognises both, names, 
and I feel that bumble .is more descriptive than 
humble, as there is to suggest humility 
in this bee's work in the early Spring—devotion 
to duty, yes, and no hint of the strike: of “go 
slow’ in her methoda,: but. humility, 





LIGHT ON THE HILLS: MID-WALES 


her movements as, when she alights on a plant; 
she frequently misses her footing with at least 
two of her feet, but as she has still four in 
teserve it is not a serious matter, Then as she 
works her way down the broad bean rows she 
is constantly putting in the preliminary bull- 
dozer work on a flower that even I could tell 
her had been already sucked dty of its nectar. 
‘When she makes this annoying discovery herself 
her constant droning buzz jumps an octave— 
the humble-bee’s method of saying ‘damn ''— 
and her movements to the next flower on the 
stem are suggestive of extreme irritation. In 
the close-up portrait in the issue of Novem- 
ber 16 she is obviously posing for effect, and I 
ay iate her shapely legs, the slight flirtatious 
inclination of the head and pescelany the 
“come hither” look in her left eye. 
* a" 
(O much has been writte and said on the 
hackneyed and tiresome topic of queues 
that I would not mention the subject again 
without reasonable cause, but the one which 
had. marshalled éteelf one day recently at 
‘Waterlto for my train, the destination of which 
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happened to be the Byer popular Bournemouth, 
was so long and sinuous that I imagined the 
far end of it must be on the northern borders 
of Hampshire, When at the end of fifteen 
minutes of shuffling along in the crowd with 
a heavy suit-case I eventually dropped into 
a corner seat of the train I felt that I had earned 
it with the sweat of my brow, and later I was 
struck by the fact, that not one of the mdny 
seekers after placgs noticed that the seat in 
front of me was unoccupied. In these Notes 
from time to time I have recounted happy 
experiences I have enjoyed with a very old 
friend of Egyptian and last war days, whom 
I unjustly called: a “wangler," and for whom 
a kindly Providence invariably saw to it that 
all was well, and that his path in life was nicely 
smoothed for him. Half a minute before the 


whistle went this old friend came down the 
corridor and. dt dnto the vacant seat as 
if he had to find it, ‘ 


“How long were you in the queue?” J ‘ 


“"T wasn’t in it at all. I decided to riak'it 
and have only just arrived 1” 
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ROMANESQUE WALL-PAINTINGS IN FRANCE 


By ALAN HOUGHTON BRODRICK 


Mérimée, then Director-General of Historical 

Monuments in France, published upon the wall- 

paintings of St. Savin in Poitou an elaborate 
monograph that is still most readable not only for its 
author's graces of style, but also for his informed 
common-sense in archeology. 

Since Mérimée's day many cries of alarm have 
been raised over the fading and disappearance of 
France’s Romanesque frescoes. Even in ancient times 
the scenes were not seldom repainted, for they are 
evanescent things, There was also some rather ruth- 
less restoration in the nineteenth century. However, 
despite the inevitable ineffectiveness of much sur- 
veillance, the Fine Arts Department's inspection 
service and the possibility of ‘‘classing” a work of 
art as an historical monument do afford the French 
@ measure-of protection lacking to us here. 

Medieval monuments shone with colour. 
Romanesque facades were rich with scarlet, gold, 
azure and green. Alone, in France, the western 
portal of Conques church still showa clear traces of 
colour, but, in the Middle Ages, the walls within and 
without spoke to the faithful no uncertain language. 
Our Norman churches are bare of sculpture within, 


LT is just a hundred years since Prosper 


and so perhaps a little harsh to-day, because we had 
imposed upon us an architectural tradition by a 
of reasons, carved the 
outsides but not the insides of their buildings. 
Had we been conquered by the opulent Bur- 
gundians, our Romanesque edifices would tell a 


people who, for a variety o: 


different tale. But, on the other hand, 
must imagine our Norman shrines as colourful 
within as the painted churches of the Orthodox 
East. 


To preserve their Catalan chapel-paintings, 
the Spaniards have removed many of them 
piece-meal to Barcelona and there set them up 
in a museum. The French would do nothing so 
desperate, but as it would be hardly practicable 
to coat all the mural paintings with glass or 
other transparent material, the usninated 
walls must be left slowly to fade and to flake 
away. 


2.—EAST END OF 
CHURCH OF ST, 


Eaily ‘Twelfth Centary 






VE AND SANCTUARY OF THE 
NOHANT-VICQ IN THE BERRY. 


we 
When, however, the Museum of French 
Monuments was rebuilt in 1937, space was set 
aside for an exhibition of French Romanesque 
painting's whole range. All through the German 
occupation work for this great show went on, 
and with slight means for so astonishing a result. 
Students from the Ecoles des Beaux-Arts were 
sent into the country, Where they first traced 
the frescoes and then copied them on to canvases 
treated to reproduce the mortar-like surface 
used by the 13th-century limners, The canvases, 
when they arrived in Paris, were joined up, and 
the completed 
copies were 
moulded on to pre- 
pared frameworks 
reproducing the 
architectural — set- 
ting of each picture. 
The result of six or 
seven years’ work 
is a series of over 
forty _reconstruc- 
tions—for a work 
of art wrenched 
from its surround- 
ings is robbed of 
half its significance. 
At the Trocadéro 
exhibition you can, 
in an hour’s visit, 
study, enjoy and in 
@ megsure possess, 
half a hundred bap- 
tisteries, churches, 
chapels, crypts and 
oratories, all show- 
ing the colour and 
the contour of a 
superb Roman- 
esque art, 
Although one 
is inclined to name 
all these mural 
decorations ‘‘fres- 
coea,” the fact is 
that relatively few 
of them are real 
btegcee that is to 
say intings. exe- 
cuted in water. 
colour upon a damp 
suriace,’ In most. of 


1. Was thickened 


them the medium . 
with 





1—REPRODUCTION, IN THE MUSEUM OF FRENCH MONUMENTS, OF THE 
EARLY 12th-CENTURY FRESCOES OF THE llth-CENTURY CRYPT OF 
TAVANT, TOURAINE 


glue, white of egg or soft cheese so that the tech- 
nique approximates to that of tempera, in which 
mode some of the pictures are entirely achieved. 

St. Savin still reveals the widest surtace of 
Romanesque illuminations of any one French 
edifice. They fall into four groups : those of the 
crypt, of the western porch, of the gallery above 
the porch, and of the barrel-vaulted nave that 
is an immense illustrated Bible, one of whose 
scenes is here shown (Fig. 5). It is of Noah with 
his family quitting the Ark and approaching, in 
thanksgiving, the Lord God. The tall Deity is 
among the best preserved of all the St. Savin 
figures. He stands out against a carmine back- 
ground and draped in a yellow. mantle over 
& green robe fringed with white. The swarthy 
visage is here and there touched with red or 
black, while the long golden-yellow hair streams 
down against a nimbus of vivid red and green. 

The paintings of St. Savin can be dated to 
twenty or thirty years before or after 1100. 
Such a large margin of error as one of sixty 
years is not very satisfactory, but we should do 
well to reject slick datings for the Romanesque 
mural pictures either in this country or else- 
where. If inscriptions have been preserved, then 
we can often guess the date of execution to 
within a few years. But untouched inscriptions 
are tantalisingly rare. The church's consecra- 
tion-year does not té#i us much, for that often 
preceded the building’escompletion by decades. 
Costumes, again, are no sure guide, for they 
were sometimes copied from archaic or alien 
models. And the “style” of the art seems, now 
and then, to have lagged behind the times—or 
was even ahead of what we like to consider were 
the ' times.” 

From the evidence of existing documents 
it appears probable that there were Merovingian 
mural-paintings, Of these, not unnaturally, 

remains, There are, however, frescoes 
in the crypt of St. Germain's Church at Auxerre, 
and these may go back to the reign of Charles 
the Bald or, say, to 850, The paintings in 
St. Michel's at Le Puy may well be of the tenth 
century's end, and they must be followed fairly 
closely by the freacoes in the rock-hewn chapel 
of St. Jonas at St. ss een oes i sam 
Déme 
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for its size—Burgundy, the Nivernais, the Berry, the 
Bourbonnais, the Marche and the Limousin. There are some 
frescoes—and among the most interesting—in Savoy, the 
Dauphiny, the Auvergne, the Velay, Provence, the 
Roussillon and a very few in other provinces. 

In the Museum the whole series is fairly evenly repre- 
sented, There is the fierce beauty of the Rocamadour rock- 
face whose painting is all in sombre, rich tones against 
a background of lapis lazuli studded with stucco bosses and. 
roundéls imitating the cabochon jewels of Limoges enamels. 
On the other hand, the frescoes from the Loir Valley and 
from Touraine are calm and graceful, with some of the 
radiance that was, in the thirteenth century, to become the 
heritage of French art in general. Reassuring pictures from 
Areines, from Montoire, from Thévet and from Le Liget are 
a foretaste of early Gothic. 

By inscriptions showing the joined letters characteristic 
of the eleventh century, we may date, with some accuracy, 


3.—DETAIL OF THE ANGEL CHOIR AT BRIOUDE 


the frescoes from the chapel of St. Martin de Fenouiller at 
Maureillas (Fig. 7), near the main road from Perpignan to 
Le Perthus on the Spanish frontier, Maureillas lies in a 
region that was for long a fief of the Catalonian Counts 
while they were still vassals of the French kings. Against 
dark backgrounds that are typical of the Catalan 
Romanesque (and of that of Auvergne too) the figures at 
St. Martin de Fenouiller are rigid and full of dignity. 
Features’ marked in red ochre lend the faces a fierceness that 
is quite Spa: papish, while upon a tapestry-like hanging painted 
of yellow. re fretted with red lines, a great Christ in 
Majesty looms as menacing as any image of medieval 
Greece, = 

To the end of the eleventh century can be attributed 
the mural pictures at Tavant some ten miles to the south- 
east of Chinon in Touraine. The small church has a cramped, 
low-vaulted.crypt (Fig. 1), divided into three aisles by two 
rows of stout reddish-tinted columns, while the ribs of the 
vaulting, outlined in carmine bordered with yellow, divide 
the spandrels into compartments covered with archaic- 
looking figures full of movement and vigour. The prevailing 
dark hues lend the whole scene an indescribable air of 
antiquity, driving one’s thoughts back to the prehistoric 
caverns of the Vezeré Valley not more than a hundred and 
fifty miles away to the south. The Tavant crypt is impres- 
sively reproduced in the museum. 

For two centuries after Cluny's foundation in 910 
a succession of eminent abbots raised their office to a potent 
position in Western Christendom. Since, by Cluniac rule, 
each religious must not only be ie ea at Cluny 
but there pasa some of his monastic the direct artistic 
influence of the Ordet was considerable, With fe 
Cluniac Priory of St. Pancras at Lewes 


propaga : 
Cluniac mde gure cgnnel by the da 


hackgrounds---whereag three-quarters of the ‘French 
‘Romaneeque imeral paintings are 4 Jond clair, The Cluniac 


4,—-REPRODUCTION, IN THE MUSEUM OF FRENCH MONUMENTS, OF THE 


BARREL-VAULTED NAVE OF ST. SAVIN’S CHURCH IN POITOU. 


The Frescoes are an illuminated verzion of Genesis and Exodus 


$,.—FROM THE NAVE VAULT OF THE CHURCH OF ST. SAVIN, POITOU. 
GOD RECEIVING NOAH AND HIS FAMILY FROM THE ARK. 


Muse’m of French Monuments 


6.-SOUTH WALL OF THE GALLERY OVER THE NARTHEX AT BRIOUDE, 
AS. REPRODUCED IN THE MUSEUM OF FRENCH MONUMENTS 
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7.—CHRIST IN MAJESTY FROM THE CHAPEL OF ST. 
MARTIN DE FENOUILLER, MAUREILLAS, IN THE + 
PYRENEES, Museum of French Monuments 


Priory of Berzé-la-Ville, only a few miles south of Cluny iteelf, was set 
upon a cliff-spur commanding the highway from Macon to the south. 
Here there still stands a duplex chapel whose upper storey (that served 
until 1887 as a wood-shed) was covered with paintings. And the choir 
has still kept almost intact an admirable revetment that can be dated 
to the years just before 1106 when St. Hugh of Cluny died. The acene 
illustrated (Fig. 8) is that of St. Lawrence’s martyrdom upon his gridiron 
in the presence of (probably) the Emperor Valerian. The: figures’ 
powerful hues are detached from a rich blue setting and the whole 
wotlaims @ Cluniac magnificence derived, at least in part, from Con- 
stantinople, Indeed, at Berzé-la-Ville Byzantine influence is obvious 
in the Greek saints crowned with oriental diadems, and in figures that 
seem copied straight from San Vitale. 

It was from her home at Nohant that George Sand wrote to Prosper 
Mérimée urging him to protect the rich illuminations of St. Martin's 
Church at Nohant-Vicq. This building shows a plan not uncommon 
in some other Berry churches. The choir is considerably narrower than 
the nave, and communication between the two is had by a relatively 
small doorway leaving a large wall-surface at the end of the nave. At 
Nohant-Vieq thie wall and that of the sanctuary are covered with the 
most curious paintings (Fig, 2), The Redemption is the main theme, 
but it is treated in an anecdotal, almost caricatural way, that reminds 
one of much later things, There is almost nothing of the spirituality 


9.—CROWNED HORSEMAN POSSIBLY REPRESENTING THE 
EMPEROR CONSTANTINE. FROM THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. 
JEAN AT POITIERS 


and the acquiescence that emanate from most Romanesque frescoes. 
The figures’ faces are expressionless, almost round, and show joined 
eyebrows, squinting eyes and two red blobs on the cheeks. The palette 
is limited to a few colours—carmine, red and yellow ochre, ceruse, black 
and a blueish grey. The deep-shadowed robes falling in harsh folds are 
almest in the Spanish-Catalan tradition. But the painter—for all the 
scenes are apparently by one hand—possessed a striking ability to 
convey impressions of movement and energy. The Nohant pictures 
date from about the beginning of the twelfth century. 

The Baptistery of St. Jean at Poitiers (although added to in the 
seventh and largely rebuilt in the eleventh century) is probably the 
most ancient Christian monument in France. Within there are frescoes 
that have so Roman an air they remind one rather of Pompeian wall- 
paintings than of Gallo-Roman mosaics. Witness this crowned cavalier 
(Fig. 9) in his long yellow robe, blue mantle billowing out behind him, 
firmly seated upon a fine mauve horse, Hid‘is an image derived perhaps 
from the equestrian statue of Marcus Aureliw® at Rome. 

At Brioude the beautiful Romanesque church of St. Julien has, 
above its narthex, a painted gallery whose north wall glows with a 
most magnificent medimval Hell, all shades of green. One French 
critic has compared it with a Gauguin of the later period. Satan, all 
celadon, writhes surrounded by devils, toads, serpents and all manner 
of foul beasts, while, to the right, demons carry off a damned soul 
towards ung enfer o& dampnes sont boulluz. The illustration given is of 
the southern wall (Fig. 6}, The main theme is the Angel Choir, and 
the heavenly messengers of Brioude are strangely alien to the West. 
They have olive faces, almond-lidded eyes, glossy black hair and iong, 
clinging robes, The sinuous floral motifs of lilies and tuberoses seem 
to come from the East, and it may be that the whole scene was in some 
meadgure inspired by the patterns of Oriental silken stuffs, an Occidental 
echo of things Persian, or even of Central Asian Caves of Ten Thousand 
Buddhas . . . paradis paint. 

The author would like -to reas his thanks for their help to 
Monsieur Deschamps, curator of Museum of ch Monuments, 
and also to Mademoiselle Elise Maillard of that im, 


8.—FROM THE CLUNIAC PRIORY OF BERZE-LA-VILLE, BUR- 
GUNDY. THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE BEFORE 
THE EMPEROR VALERIAN (?). The ‘Bynantine influence is 
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A JACOBEAN BED FOR MONT ACUTE 


nishing Montacute as a country museum 

somewhat on the lines successfully 

achieved at Temple Newsam, Leeds, is 
proceeding steadily. A number of gifts and 
many loans of furniture and objets d’art-have 
been ‘made since the Marquess of Zetland 
announced the proposal in April, and reported 
progress in a letter to Country Lire in July 
Jast. Among the loans are a set of aix William 
and Mary chairs originally at Montacute, from 
Commander H. Phelips, other furniture from 
Sir Hubert Medlycott, Mrs. Hudson, aud Mrs, 
Price, appropriate period pieces from the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, and from the Stannus 
Bequest to the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, It has been decided by the 
Committee that important pieces of later date 
than 1700 can be accepted when suitable, thus 
giving the rooms the natural appearance of con- 
tinual habitation rather than the artificial air 
produced by limitation to a single period. 

The most important gift, received through 
the National Art Collections Fund, is that of a 
remarkable armorial bed dating from 1612, 
presented by Mr. J.C. B. Gamlen. The bed, 
which was for some years on loan to the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and subsequently to Monta- 
cute, was described in Country Lirs, April 30, 
1929—by a strange coincidence on the opposite 
page to an announcement of the offer for sale 
of Montacute by Mr. G. A. Phelips. Mr. Gam- 
len’s gift is the more appropriate since the bed 
appears to be of West Country origin. He has 
recorded that ‘‘it first came into the possession 
of the Ball family from which it passed to my 
forbears the Blagdons. They were yeomen 
farmers and for a hundred years the bedstead 
was in a remote part of Devonshire. My pater- 
nal grandmother left it to my father and he 
left it to me in 1920.” 

The bed is noteworthy for its elaborate 
over-all richness of treatment and its untouched 
conditions; besides for the heraldry to be 
gennine, it is indeed singularly untouched, 
though for some time the canopy was ignor- 
antly raisdé an inch or two by the insertion 
of a strip of wood, since removed, The oak is 
light brown in colour, untouched by varnish, 
except for the coloured portions, such as the 
ground of the carved panels in the head-board, 
which are well preserved. The tester is divided 
into four compartments by beams moulded 
and carved on the edge, each compartment 
being again divided into four panels carved in 
low relief with a spray of three flowers, the 


P= by the National Trust in fur- 


centre being the Tudor rose. Thg frieze, carved 





OAK BEDSTEAD, 1612. 


with linked low-relief roundels enclosing scallop 
shells, is interrupted by bold corbels carved 
with lion masks supporting the cornice. The 
posts, which stand clear of the bed stock, take 
the unusual form of a series of cup and cover 
enlargements upon which the short enriched 
column rests, The whole design and decoration 
shows the influence of such pattern books as 
Vredeman de Vriese’s Differente Pouvtraicts de 
Menuiserie. 

But the exceptional feature is the carved 





THE BED HEAD WITH ARMS OF JAMES I, HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES, AND 
. THE ELECTOR PALATINE 


Presented to Montacute by Mr. J. C, B. Gamlen 


and tinted heraldic panels in the head. The 
middle one contains the arms of James I, 
flanked by female caryatid figures supporting 
baskets of fruit on their heads, the left-hand 
figure, Peace, holding an olive branch, while 
Plenty, on the right, carries both cornucopia 
and sheaf of corn. These emblematic figures are 
characteristic of the reign of the King whose 
motto was Beati Pacifici and, as we shall see, 
of the year 1612. The outer caryatides, male 
and female, are forms each holding a scrolled 
cartouche carved with a lion's mask. The 
lateral panels contain, beneath an arch, a shield 
of arms supported on grotesque demi-figures 
and surmounted by an escallop shell, all carved 
in low relief and gilt. 

These shields enable the exact dating of 
the bed. That to the left bears the badge of the 
Prince of Wales on a field of gules and sable, an 
unrecorded variant of the usual field of gules. 
Henry, Prince of Wales, died in 1612, his brother 
Charles not being created Prince of Wales till 
1616. 

The right-hand shield bears the arms of 
Frederick V Count Palatine of the Rhine who 
became James's son-in-law in 1613 by his 
marriage with Princess Elizabeth, They are; 
Tierced in mantle (chapé-ployé) : 1, sable a lion 
rampant contourny or, crowned gules {Palatine 
of the Rhine); 2,,lozengy, a bend (indistinct) 
(for argent and azite Bavaria); 3, gules, an orb. 
or (High Stewardship of the Holy Roman 
Eeapire)- The Palsgrave, as he was called in 

ngland, was popular, and in 1612 James con- 
a led a treaty of alliance with the ces Of 
the German Protestant Union, so’ that when 
Frederick came to England in Octoter of that 
year he was warmly welcomed “‘as an intelli- 
gent and handsome young prince” and as a 
connecting link between the English Royal 
Family and the chief Protestant Courts of 
Europe. The funeral of Henry Prince.of Wales 
in November delayed the Yeedding till the 
following Spring. The bed must therefore have 
been made nartig the Autumn of 1612, 
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A MOUNTAIN SHRINE 
PARTRISHOW AND THE GRWYNE VALLEY. < Written and Illustrated by M. WIGHT 


HIE wonderful little church of Partrishow, 
high on a spur of the Black Mountains in 
hire, may not be the most inaccessible 
church in Britain, or its site at the greatest 
altitude, though it stands at over 1,000 ft.; but it is 
undoubtedly the highest and most remote church of 
outstanding intrinsic beauty, It can be approached 
from Abergavenny —— some ‘seven miles — or from 
Crickhowell — some five miles -—the roads passing 
respectively east and west of the Sugarloaf Mountain. 
Its remote situation, still best approached gn a pony, 
probably saved it from the pe of the Dissolution 
--the ruin of Lianthony Abbey lies in the adjoining 
valley—and of the Civil War. Except for the loss of 
the rood there is very little missing of the rich 
pre-Reformation furnishing. 

The old road approaching from the west across 
the little valley of Nant Mair, Our Lady’s Brook, passes 
first the Holy Well, a spring issuing from the hillside 
below the church. Here is the traditional site of the 
dwelling of St. Ishow, a hermit, who, according to 
legend, suffered martyrdom at the hands of an ungrate- 
ful traveller. The fame of St. Ishow’s Well with its 
miraculous powers became wideapread, and tradition 
saya that the building of this church was due to the 

ift of a pilgrim from the Continent here cured of 
leprosy. 
‘The spring flows from under a stone coping in 
which are openings for vessels or images: probably 
this was used as a baptistery before any church was 
built. It seems still to have some vogue as a wishing- 
well, for occasionally rag offerings are found 
adorning the overhanging bushes, 





A BLACK MOUNTAIN FARM: TYN-LLWYN IN THE 
GRWYNE VALLEY 


with the pagan worship of our Celtic forefathers: of the gallery are sockets for candies: new 


From the well, past a recumbent stone 
marked with crosses, a steep road leads up to 
the modern lych-gate built entirely of stone, 
in the old Welsh manner; and past the little 
stable provided for the ponies of priest and 

le. The earliest part is the nave, which can 
be dated by an inscription on the font, It was 
‘consecrated about 1060 by Herwald, Bishop of 
Llandaff, together with several other churches 
in the district. The inscription upon the font 
in Saxon lettering, translated from its abbrevi- 
ated Latin, runs thus: Menhir made me in the 
time of Genillin (the lord of Ystradyw in the 
mid-eleventh century). 

This may be one of the early Christian 
centres purposely fixed at places associated 





«SOUTH SIDE, ‘WITH. THE STONE 
BENCHES “FOR. SERVICES AT 


the Holy Well suggests it, and this is certainly 
a “high place.’’ 

By the thirteenth century there were being 
added the chancel and western chapel, with its 
interesting timber roof of the century following. 
To this also belong the double bell-cote and the 
porch with its holy-water stoup over which is 
an arch, apparently the head of a former 
window, > 

Early in the sixteenth century the nave 
was transformed by the addition of the magnifi- 
cent carved oak screen, one of the most lovely 
that have survived and Partrishow's great 
treasure. Above it there was probably a solid 
framing filling the chancel arch, to provide a 
background for the rood. Along the capping 






CROSS 


windows were inserted to light the screen, and 
stairs built to reach the gallery. The chancel 
is largely Elizabethan, with rails of the same 
date, or perhaps Laudian, At the restoration, 
texts and wall paintings were found beneath 
coats of whitewash. 

On the west wall is a large figure of Death 
holding in one hand a dagger and in the other 
an hour-glass, while scales hang from the left 
arm. On the north wall is an enormous royal 
arms; elsewhere are texts, with the Creed, 
Lord’s Prayer and Commandments. These were 
no doubt painted under the ordinances of 
Elizabeth directing that all popish devices 
should be removed and suitable texts painted 
over them. Also on the walls are some of the 
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many-coloured slate monuments which are & 
local feature, many of them having been made. 
at Abergavenny in the esighteenth and carly 
nineteenth centuries. 

The screon is one of the finest of its kind : 
it, was never coloured, hence its delightful 
natural tone. As usual with any outstanding 
piece of art or craftsmanship, tradition makes 
this Italian in workmanship: Flemish Has also 
been suggested. But there can be little doubt 
that it is of native origin, one of quite a number 
that survive in Wales. It has been suggested 
that these Welsh wood-carvers with “their 
Celtic genius for abstract design,” evolved a 
style that is something between the naturalistic 
English Gothic of the previous century, and 
pure convention. The vine is a frequent motive, 
with leaves and tendrils conventionalised to 
form a regular pattern: here they ‘issue at 
either end from the mouth of a typically Welsh 
dragon. This screen may have been the gift 
of one of the Herberts of Abergavenny to whom 
the district belonged until, at the egd of the 
fifteenth century, it passed to the Somersets, 
subsequently. Dukes of Beaufort, patrons of the 
living since 1855. The late Duke and the 
Duchess of Beautort initiated and made possible 
the admirable restoration of the little church 
conducted by Mr. W. Douglas Carée in 1913, 

The last Herbert to live in Partrishow died 
in 1703 at Tyn-llwyn, the Tudor farm-house 
below the church. This picturesque old house 
is, in its turn, now in need of sympathetic repair. 

Before the screen still stand the two stone 
nave altars. Francis Bond tells us that three 
altars were traditional in the English church 
from very early times, and that is the reason 
why the chancel is so often narrower than the 
nave: to afford more space for altars on 
either side of the chancel arch. But too 
narrow an arch, if solid, would obscure the 
high altar; thus evolved these open-work 
screens which still supplied a backing for the 
nave altars, 

The unusual wéstern chapel also contains 
@ stone altar, with an iron-barred opening above 


THE NAVE AND WONDERFUL CHANCEL SCREEN AND 
ROOD LOFT 


it through which the rood or the High Altar 
could be seen: beside it is a niche for a figure, 
probably one of Our Lady if this was a lady 
chapel, though it has also been termed a 
priest’s roam or hermit's cell. 

The cross in the churchyard dates from 
about 1300; the new tabernacle head bears the 
usual Crucifix and Madonna, with, on the re- 
maining faces, St. Ishow and Archbishop 
Baldwin, who passed this way in 1188, coming 


_ SEHE: UNTOUCHED "WOODWORK OF THE SCREEN 


from Talgarth to Abergavenny on his return 
from preaching the Crusade in Wales, aa 
described by his companion, the lively historian 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who says: “We pro- 
ceeded through the narrow woody tract called 
the bad pass of Coed Grono, leaving the noble 
monastery of Llanthony inclosed by its moun- 
tains on our left.’ He then, in one of his 
many asides, proceeds to describe the murder 
in this valley of Richard de Clare by the Welsh 
in 1135. 

Colt Hoare, who edited Giraldus in 1806, 
went a]] over the ground he describes, and found 
&@ wood called Coed Dias, the, wood of revenge, 
which he thought must be the site of tois 
murder, A mile lower down, the river is crossed 
by the bridge called Pont Esgob, which is said 
to preserve the memory of the Archbishop's 
journey. 

Attached to the churchyard cross is a 
wooden lectern, the reader facing the church, 
along the south wall of which runs a stone bench, 
apparently for 4 congregation to hear @ preacher 
at the cross, a not infrequent feature in these 
hills, Near the cross is an ancient yew tree in 
which both a holly and a mountain ash have 
taken root and flourished. 

Colt Hoare also noticed the number of 
ruined cottages in these hills, a melancholy 
proof of the shrinkage in population even then : 
probably in the Middle Ages it was considerably 
greater than now, That of Partrishow parish 
was given in 1901 as 43; Breconshire as a 
county had then fewer inhabitants than 60 years 
previously. When a baby born at Tyn-llwyn 
was christened at Partrishow a few years ago, 
the previous baby to be christened in the church 


had just died at a ripe old age. 


The whitewashed houses which show up 30 
clearly on these Welsh hills are mentioned by 
a Welsh poet of the fourteenth century, so that 
the custom’ is at least as old as that: and in 
the Black Mountains there are remote farm- 
houses, massively built in the local red sand- 
stone, which date back to that century. The 
southern end of the Grwyne valley, known as 
the Forest of Moyle, was a district of waste land 
under the forest laws. The head of the valley 
has now been dammed to form a reservoir ata 
height of 1,500-ét. 

Before the war. broke out, the fame of 
Partrishow church “— attracting many pile 
grims once again and even during the war, 
the Rector of ‘Purtrishow and Lianbedr tells 


“me, a ‘Surprising number etill came to see 


the historic little church. Perhaps inthe future 
even more folk will come, and perhaps stay, to 
restore prosperity to the fertile valleys of this 


lovely countryside. 
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1—WEST TISTED. THE HAMPSHIRE LANDSCAPE AND SOME OF THE ABERDEEN-ANGUS HERD 


MODERN FARM ARCHITECTURE 


West Tisted Manor, Hampshire, 


The property of Mr, Frank Parkinson, 


An Estate of 2,500 acres, ail electric and mechanised, 


formed with the conviction that high farming, scientifically efficient, will give corresponding returns in yields and living standards, 


HE monumental type of farm buiid- 

ings favoured a century ago will 
probably never be repeated. Even 

if costs were lower and tenures more 

secure, building and farming techniques 
combine to replace brick and masonry with 
a lighter kind of structure which is no less 
efficient. On the other hand the machinery 
installed on the modern farm is incomparably 
more valuable and intricate, and, a point 
not to be overlooked, the care taken for the 
comfort of farm-workers has advanced 
immeasurably since, for instance, Loudon 
(Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture, 1835) castigated those land- 
owners who “give greater attention to the 
health of their horses and beasts than to that 
_ of: their servants.” Well designed and 
uipped cottages, in some cases a village 
hall, must noe t be regarded as part of the 
architectural equipment of the modern farm. 
On the arable farm, however mechanised, good 
buildings are also necessary, for storage, 
administration and machinery, while for 
stock and dairy it is essential they be well 
planned and up-to date. In the case of an 


estate on which the running of a number of 
farms is centralised, the foca) establishment 
myst attain considerable size. In most cases 
thése provisions have already been made in 


2.—A PAIR OF HOUSES IN THE NEW VILLAGE 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


the past. The new owner of a farm or estate 
expects to find a sufficiency of houses, with 
their communal ancillaries besides farm 
buildings. 

But at West Tisted, on the chalk plateau 
of High Hampshire near Alton, Mr, Frank 
Parkinson was faced, by choice, with starting 
almost from scratch. In 1939 when he began 
to form the estate, much of this relatively 
remote upland parish was agriculturally and 
socially derelict. A countryman by birth but 
an engineer by training, he tells me that farm- 
ing was his first love notwithstanding industry 
having been his profession. He has always 
farmed somewhere, somehow, But while the 
energy and capital he put into industry has 
made his name a household word in electrical 
engineering, and him a wealthy man, the 
equivalent energy and capital put into farm- 
ing has never, he says, yielded him more than 
a very small return. At West Tisted he deter- 
mined to prove his conviction that, capitalised 
on the scale and managed with the efficiency 
of an industrial enterprise, farming can, over 
a term of years, be made to show better 
results. Not, of course, so large as industry, 
but a reasonable return, besides affording a 
good life to those engaged in it. His. West 
Tisted experiment is, in fact, a trial of the 
high farming ideal brought up to date, the 








results of which may well be significant to 
the future conception of farming in England. 
It is as yet too early to draw conclusions one 
way or the other, and in a short article it 
would not be possible to set out the intricate 
balance-sheet involved, even if I were com- 
petent to do so. But that is the background 
of the venture. This article’s approach to it 
is primarily visual, to see how this vigorous 
idealism in estate management is expressed 
in building and affects the appearance of the 
landscape. 

These chalk uplands are in themselves 
rather bare and wind-swept, but with grand 
views over the wide and more thickly wooded 
valley (Fig. 1). The old Manor House of the 
Tichbornes (Fig. 3), still partly moated, con- 
tains late 14th-century work reconstructed in 
Jacobean and later times, with the church 
adjoining to the south. In front of the house 
is a pond, on the other side of which are 
ranged the modern buildings of the Manor 
Farm (Fig. 4), A little to the north-east is 
the village. Whatever survived of this has 
disappeared, replaced by pairs of attractive 
two-storeyed houses (Fig. 2) recalling, with 
their sweeping roofs and homely chimneys, 
the traditional character of the Manor House. 
When building is liberated, a. Hall and also 
a new school building are projected. 

Beyond the village is the Home 
Farm, the house occupied by Mr. W. 
Creswell the bailiff, and the former 
shepherd's cottage (Fig. 11) fitted up 
for Mr. and Mrs. Parkinson’s use. 
A mile or go to ‘the north Lyeway 
Farm (Fig. 13) differs from the others 
in having massive and spacious build- 
ings erected about 100 years ago by 
Magdalen College, the previous 
owners. In the other direction High 
Dell Farm carries a pretty old farm- 
house of the regional t: 
washed plaster facing cob or lunch 
walls with thatched roof (Fig. 12). 
Thus three farms adjoin and supple- 
ment the central Manor Farm, com- 
prising some 2,500 acres of arable 
and grass land, and employing 70-80 

A total population of 200- 

250 are. thus dependent on the enter- 

prise of which a aprdinal point is to 

"provide this community with satisfy- 
ing homes and social service. 


- The estate's practicat 
soci eee Se 


: dna ange Wh 


saddleback. and 
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-WEST TISTED MANOR HOUSE, SEEN ACROSS THE POND 


" gLUPEE BARN, FROM ACROSS THE STOCKYARD, IT 1 ROOFED WITH CANADIAN RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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6.—GRAIN SILOS AND THE GRAIN-DRYING END OF THE BARN (Right) 7.—MILKING PARLOUR AND LOADING DOCK 


The Ayrshire herd consists of some 400 head 
bred from the best obtainable Scottish blood ; 
bulls and heifers have already made their 
mark in the show-ring. The foundation con- 
sists of beasts brought from Logan Maine, 
Bargower and Lessnessock. Lessnessock 
Crownall, one of the stock bulls (Fig. 15), will 
become a proven sire this year, and his 
daughters have already shown a marked 
improvement on their dams. He stands at 
the Home Farm, in a commodious pen with 
thatched’ residence attached, The Ayrshire 
milking herd, some 70 head, also has its 
milking byre at the Home Farm (Fig. 7). 
These are the foundation females for breeding 


policy. 
The beef stock consists of ligree 
Aberdeen-Angus and pedigree North Devons. 


There are breeding herds of 50 of the former 
(one of the sires is Berebin of Dalmeny), and 
some 60 of the latter. The rearing centre is 
established at Lyeway, where the fine existing 
covered stockyards are thus turned to useful 
purpose. A recent addition to the buildings 
here is a bothy for the accommodation of six 
unmarried trainees. Youths intending to 
take up farming or one of its branches as their 
career are given an all-round training in the 
course of working on the various farms, for 
which they are paid a regular wage, and have 
these comfortable quarters. The bothy, 
seen in the middle of Fig. 13, is run by a 
married couple, and provides furnished single 
bedrooms, a common-room (Fig. 14), kitchen, 
and next to the entrance, baths and lavatory. 
The registered flock of Hampshire Down sheep 








9.—HOME FARM. GRASS-DRYER AND ‘BALER 


consisting of 200 breeding ewes with pedi- 
gree rams, is centred at Manor Farm, and 
a flock of Suffolks at High Dell. The pigs, 
numbering arqund 400, are mostly folded 
on the pastures of Merryfield Farm, 

The arable side of the estate is fully 
mechanised, equipped with combine har- 


8—GRAIN-DRYER, HOME FARM 





vesters, and a Turner-Oxford grain-drying 
plant installed at the Manor Farm—of which 
more in a moment, At the Home Farm grass- 
drying equipment has been installed in a , 
Dutch barn, adjoining the milking shed. The 
grass, as soon as dried, is pitched across the 
concrete floor to the baler, seen in the fore- 
ground of Fig. 9, most of the ‘feed thus pro- 
duced being consumed by the stock on the 
estate. 

At the Manor Farm, where the activities of 
the estate are centred, together with the 
repair shop, a milking parlour, and grain- 
drying plant, buildings of considerable size 
and distinction have been erected. The 
architects responsible are Messrs. Adie, 
Button and Partners, to whom the cottages 
are also due, and who were the architects of 
Mr. Parkinson’s house, Charters, at Sunning- 
dale. The buildings are grouped around two 
sides of the pond, which collects all the rain- 
water from them, the water being pumped for 
washing down vehicles and the cow byre. 
The actual stockyards, which are concreted, 
drain into a liquid manure tank. 

The buildings of Canadian red cedar, 
roofed with shingles of the same, have now 
weathered to an attractive silver grey. They 
consist of cow stalls adjoining the stockyards 
west of the pond (seen on the right of Fig. 4), 
a long barn (Fig. 5) on the north of the pond, 
and a milking parlour for this section of the 

herd between the two (seen in the middle of 
Fig. 4). The churns have veeniney been 
lifted, empty, to the dairy, the floor of which 
is at the level of the milk lorry, so that when 
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11—HOME FARM COTTAGE 


filled they can be passed from loading dock 
(Fig. 7) to lorry. ; 
The barn, running east and west, is 
divided longitudinally, the south half, facing 
the pond, serving miscellaneous purposes, 
The north half is mostly concerned with 
grain-drying. Grain when threshed or direct 
from the harvester is delivered at the east 
end to a raised platform of lorry height. 
Thence it is shovelled into conveyors which 
hoist the grain either into silos for storage 
{a battery of these silos, two deep, is seen in 
Fig. 8) or direct into the dryer. The overhead 


conveyor channels to the silos or dryer are 
controlled by chains actuating cocks, Simi- 
larly, the run of grain from the bases of the 
silos is controlled by cocks under the floor 
between the silos, For arying stored grain 
the same conveyors hoist it from the floor 
channels to the dryer. After drying, the grain 
descends the chute seen in Fig. 8, where it is 
bagged at the level of the loading dock. 

The planning and thence the design of 
these buildings is the outcome of the avail- 
ability of abundant electrical power. At this, 
the processing, end of West Tisted's opera- 


12.—HIGH DELL FARM-HOUSE 


tions, with grain and grass as with milk, the 
advantages of all-electric installation can be 
easily appreciated. The lovely level sweep of 
the barn roof, which restates as it were the 
form and function of this most traditional 
feature of the farm scene, aptly ogg the 
streamlining of husbandry implied in the 
application of the most up-to-date methods 
to the oldest industry. As such, Mr. Parkin- 
son's impressive undertaking, although few 
individuals may have the resources to 
imitate it, can be studied from many aspects 
with advantage. 
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ENGLISH CUT GLASS—II 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 





‘PINEAPPLE STEMMED GIRANDOLES, 


eighteenth century by elaborate dia- 

mond cutting in relief, the final phase 
of the glass-cutter’s art. When the Irish glass- 
houses began operating on an extensive scale 
after 1780 they adopted English motifs en bloc, 
originating little of their own, There never was 
any purely “Irish style” of cutting, England 
was cutting on precisely the same lines though 
hindered by excise duties, while Ireland was 
enjoying free trade. Thorpe puts it succinctly 
when he says that ‘‘ the luxury types of England 
became the commercial types of Ireland.” 

Opinions among collectors differ widely as 
to the relative beauty of the earlier shallower 
cutting and the later bold, deeply incised 
cutting consisting chiefly of very deep diamonds 
covering almost the entire surface of the piece. 
There are several kinds ‘of these diamonds cut 
in a variety of points. 

The earliest incised diamond decoration, 
used to some extent on expensive glass from 
1760, was a single encircling row of relief or 
convex diamonds, Fields or diapers of these 
relief diamonds quickly became a standard 
motif throughout the industry. 

Cross-cut diamonds or “hob-nail’’ cutting 
are relief diamonds, large in area, each with its 

int cut flat and a simple cross cut into this 
tt surface, These cross-cut diamonds decorated 
English glass as early as 1760, but their heyday 
was from 1785 to:1800. Then their size gradu- 
ally ‘lessened, the tendency being to-reduce the 
cross-cut diamonds to smaller plain diamonds 


CONOMY of design in cut glass was 
superseded towards the close of ‘the 





and these to still smaller diamonds, The result 
was that English. glassware of Regency days 
was often covered with large fields of small 
plain diamonds in relief, because cutters could 
safely work them on the thin metal made more 
necessary than ever by 
increased taxation. 
Strawberry diamond 
cutting was a Regency 
feature consisting of 
large relief diamonds, 
their points cut flat’ and 
decorated with numerous 
very fine relief diamonds 
cut into the flat surface. 
This style appeared in 
England about 1805, cut 
in very uneven lings; 
then it quickly crossed 
the Irish Channel where 
the parent diamonds were 
cut much deeper and the 
fine diamonds sharper. 
In luxury work the centre 
of every tiniest diamond 
rises to a sharp point. 
The chequered diamond 
has four minor diamonds 
cut on the flat surface. 
Numerous combina- 
tions of the different 
kinds of diamond-cutting 
were used to add to the 
splendid prismatic fire of 
cut glass, besides such 


FINELY CUT IN DEEP RELIEF DURING THE 1790s 


motifs as pillars with arches, swag and line 
cutting, rows of semicircles, basket weaving 
the list is interminable. 

Prismatic-cutting or step-cutting, used wie 
scintillating effect from 1790 to 1800, was 





COMMON TYPES OF CUTTING (La: to hae 19) Field of f plain 
diamonds, plain relief diamonds, cross-cut diamonds. 
Chequered didmonds, strawberry diamonda, printies 


(Bottom) 





CUT AND MOULDED DECANTERS WITH CUT NECK-RINGS AND SroPrEns: ABOUT 1790. (Rig) “CUT-GLA8s DECANTERS 
' (Left t0 right) Fluted body with band of small diamonds in relief; body cut with strawberry diamonds sad. nook prismatic ‘ents body 


eut with s band of small diamonds in relief and » cirole of printics beneath. 


Nocboritge aro, ales pat” 
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a motif needing a thick metal for its perfect 

display. Consequently these deep, simply- 

cat, sharp, horizontal prisms, so easily 
ae dee to curved surfaces, are nearly all of 

origin, During the reign of William IV 
they had a second vogue on the lavishly cut 
glass of the day. Perfect cutting on metal 
of great clarity produced an effect resembling 
polished silver, 

Printies were another favourite theme”. 
of the Georgian glass-cutter. These small 
circular concavities may dot the entire 
surface of the glass, decorate the rim of 
a bowl form or gilisten in two or three rows 
on jug or decanter. 

Plain, vertical fluting, often flat but 
usually slightly concave, was a fashionable 
motif after 1780, either alone or with various 
diamond motifs. Pillared flutes—each the 
convex half-section of a cylindrical column 
—were used in broad bands from 1790 to 
1800. Needing thick metal as a basis for 
their efiective display, they are found chiefly 
on Irish glass. 

Other aids to refraction were blazes, 
those upright and slanting lines cut in an 
alternation of crest and trough sometimes 
known as the herring-bone fringe. A 19th- 
century motif, they are frequently found in 
company with strawberry cutting, Those 
short, formally arranged, upright grooves known 
as splits are found in conjunction with other 
motifs such as stars to add to the sparkle. 

Early hand-cutting lacks the precise 
uniformity of the later deep relief cutting. In 
many 18th-century productions where design 
was intended to be cut horizontally, lines are 
undulating and far from parallel, there are 
wavy rifts in the metal, edges are not of uniform 
thickness, This irregularity was due to methods 
of working. The thin iron cutting-wheel was 
operated either by pedal power or by an 
assistant turning a driving-wheel connected by 
a leather belt to a pulley fixed on the cutting- 
wheel spindle. Uneven speed of turning was 
responsible for irregular ‘cutting. The cutter 
worked from a drawing beside him : in addition, 
the rough design was copied in hair lines upon 
the glass itself with Brunswick black well 
thinned with turpentine. Excess colour, the 
result of caréfess drawing or too thick medium, 
caused the whirling cutting-wheel to drag and 
blur the outline. 

The cutter sat at one end of the cutting- 
frame, holding the glass against the vertical 
edge of the revolving wheel, which spun away 
from him and was fed with a fine stream of wet 
sand dripping from a flower-pot hanging above 
the glass, The thin edge of the cutting-wheel 

* was visible to the operator.through the glass 
while he slowly made the rough cyt. A smooth- 
ing wheel of willow wood or biue-stone finished 
the cut 








GEORGE IV CUT-GLASS CLARET JUG 
Plain-cut body and prismatic cutting on the nook. 


DECANTER with a band of 


cut rings, In Mr, John Bell’s collection 


The abrasive action of these wheels left 
the glass with a rough white surface. Trans- 
parency was restored by a final polishing wheel 
of felt or cork fed with putty-powder and 
water. 

Cutting-wheels varied from three inches 
to eighteen inches in diameter, according to the 
type of glass being worked. 

There were, and stil} are, three fundamental! 
styles of cutting: hollow cut, produced by a 
wheel-rim of rounded contour; bevel cut, 
formed by a wheel having a V-shaped mitre 
edge of about sixty degrees; panel cut, formed 
by flat wheel. All cut forms were composed 
of various combinations of these three 
elements, 

Eighteenth-century glass-cutters always 
left small uncut areas of the original glass sur- 
face between flutes and facets, The addition of 
steam power to the cutting-frame greatly 
improved efficiency, enabling the operator to 
produce deep, symmetrical, sharp-angled cut- 
ting. Removal of the entire origina] surface 
immensely enhanced prismatic effect. 

All old glass cut in relief was worked from 
thick solid metal, blown quite smooth, then cut, 
An inferior quality of cut glass was made too, 
however. This early 19th-century American- 
invented innovation, omen of laterrday mass 
production, was moulded to a shape approxi- 
mating that of the finished article, the diamonds 
merely requiring sharpening instead of being 
laboriously ground. A deep star was often cut 
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lain diamonds and 


3t 


on the base of such ware. No attempt was 
made to copy facet cutting, 

a Because good and poor cutting were pro- 
duced from the first, the date of a piece cannot 
be judged entirely by style of cutting and 
workmanship, Some of the operators re- 
tained the earlier and simple fashions in 
cutting quite twenty years longer than their 
fellow craftsmen in London. This accounts 
for much overlapping in style. There were 
firms in London, Sheffield, Stourbridge and 
Newcastle specialising entirely in glass- 
cutting, buying plain ware from the neigh- 
bouring glass-houses and keeping in touch 
with the Parisian styles which at that time 
led the world, Glass-cutting was an entirely 
localised art until about 1805, Much cutting 
was done by expert workers operating pedal 
machinery in their awn homes, generally 
using the front rooms of their tiny dwellings 
as workshops. 

There is often considerable difficulty in 
distinguishing antique cut glass from modern 
reproductions, The principal point is to be 
able to recognise the colour and depth of the 
old metal. Much of the 18th-century cut 
glass has a slight, though decided, tinge of 
green, blue or yellow. At least three prevent- 
day glass-houses, however, are copying this. 
to perfection. Placed upon a white cloth, the 

old cut glass will always reveal itself as con- 

siderably darker than a new piece, through 
which the light seems to pass without check, 
and which is, in comparison, pale and charac- 
terless, flat, vague. Old flint glass breaks 
up the light and takes to itself the reflected 
colour of surrounding objects. Modern glass 
lacks the richness and fullness of the old, 
although prismatic colouy is now as fine as ever 
and even more brilliant than in Georgian flint 
lass. 

. Careful study of wear signs is important. 

Bases of pieces coming into continual contact 

with the table and cupboard shelf eventually 

display hundreds of tiny scratches, either in 

a series of patches or in a narrow, even ring. 

When these scratches are examined 
through a magnifying glass, lines of old age 
caused by a century or more of wear will be 
observed indistinct and welded together in an‘ 
untidy granular effect. Should the lines all run 
in one direction, it may be assumed that the 
glass is new and an abrasive wheel has pro- 
duced these “signs of wear.’ 

Wash the scratches in warm water and 
the old ones will display a yellowish tint; 
new ones show a greyish colour. If a piece of 
Georgian cut glass is held to strong electric 
light, minute scratches will also be visible inside 
the bowl; should these be absent it is well to 
assume the giass to be modern. 

The first article on this subject appeared in 
the issue of December 28, 1945, 





SUCAR-BOWL WITH. oROSS-CUT DIAMONDS AND PECTEN SHELL RING. Ju Be, Teh Bell soliotion - (ihiadaa URN-SHAPED 
‘(Righa) REGENCY CUT-GLASS PICKLE JAR DECORATED WITH A ame OF 
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LARGE PLAIN SHARP DIAMONDS 
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ORPHAN OWLS 


"MARGARET “Mz. eee 


Mummy says she doesn't want them back,” 

explained the smal! girl as she set the basket 

down on my desk in the classroom. Two balls 
of.tawny down swivelled roupd on two larger balls of 
the same material, and two pairs of large round milky 
blue eyes looked solemnly out to meet the enraptured 
gaze of thirty or more delighted children. 

We christened our baby brown owls Peter and 
Wendy (the lost children) and housed them temporarily 
in an outdoor rabbit hutch by day, and a large carton 
with hay in it at night. Though not more than three 
weeks old, they were the most cuddly toys imaginable, 
and quite unperturbed by fondling and nursing and . 
frequent chatter around them. Wendy, the larger and 
stronger, felt the cold, or perhaps it was the light, and 
would totter along my arm and snuggle inside my coat, 
to the wild delight of the children, 

Had it not been for so many willing helpers, 
feeding our new pets would indeed have been a problem, 
As it was, it was a precarious business, for sometimes 
the children would bring a number of rats and mice, 
and dead birds, and sometimes none, The butcher 
kindly gave us lights and scraps of meat, but owls 
must have roughage, such as fur, feathers and bones 
to keep them in condition. This is cast up daily in 
the form of pellets. If a mouse had to be cut in 
halves, it was not because a baby owlet cannot 


a | FOUND them by the side of the road . . .and 
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PETER AND WENDY, AGED ABOUT THREE 
WEEKS, ON THE DAY THEY WERE 
FOUND LOST BY THE ROADSIDE 






cope with a whole one, but because rations were 
short. 

They did not tear up their food, but 
swallowed large portions whole, One day they 
were each given a rabbit's foot to play with. 
Peter was determined to swallow his toy. 
Getting it lengthwise in his beak, he brought 
his whole body into action to achieve this feat, 
Baby wings flapped, baby tail beat upon the 
floor, while stockinged legs performed strenuous 
bend and stretch exercises; eyes bulged and 
throat and chest heaved convulsively between 
frequent pauses for breath. When the foot was 
nearly out of sight, I retrieved it from the sorely 
stretched gape. It was four inches long and 
contained some strong bones which I could not 
think would be of any benefit to poor little 
Peter's inside, 

That evening, one of the rabbit's feet was 
missing, but it was Wendy who aat disconsolate 
and uncomfortable and disinclined to play, and 
next morning there appeared an enormous 
pellet, and, separately, the complete and per- 
fectly clean skeleton of a rabbit's foot. 

When offered a whole rat, the birds ran 
their beaks playfully through its fur, but did 
no more. It had to be removed and cut into 

table pieces on the chopping block—a 
loathsome business. 


Inclined to be quiet and retiring during 
the day, Peter and Wendy became quite playful, 
in an owlish way, as night came on. Then I 
would take them into the sitting-room and play 
with them during the broadcast of the nine- 
o’clock news, They would pounce like kittens 
on imaginary mice lurking in the dark corners 
of their box. Thud would go their well-padded 
heads against the side, and they would sit up 
and think it over, then stagger across the box 
and pounce into another corner, They did a lot 
of “thinking things over." Wing flapping and 
leg stretching were nightly exercises, and as 
the wings grew stronger, these exercises were 
accompanied by little jumps. Sogn Wendy 
struggled on to the edge of the box where she 
perched somewhat unsteadily while she sur- 
veyed the room beyond. In all achievements, 
Wendy led the way. 

Another exercise concerned especially the 
neck—a most accommodating portion of the 
anatomy, Dropping the head loosely forward, 
and swinging it from side to side or round 
and round was a trick designed, I guessed, to 
intimidate. 

It was done to most visitors, and especi- 
ally to dogs, We were also greatly interested 
in the turning of the head a half circle till 
the chin rested between the shoulder-blades 


and the head lamps looked straight out over 
the tail, 

Another frightening, or protective, device 
indulged in as the owls gained their mature 
feathers, was to draw the whole body up narrow 
on stretched legs, and to make the feathered 
discs around the eyes oval and the eyes 

‘aquitty”’ like a Chinese. Tilt the body slightly 
sideways and you have a most laughable object. 
But I have seen this done by a wild wood owl 
sitting in a tree, when it immediately took on 
the semblance of a dead branch, Bill-clapping 
was a signal of annoyance, but the owls never 
pecked or intentionally scratched. 

One day I read in a magazine that owls need 
water, so hastened to put a bowl in the hutch. 
No notice was taken of it, however, till the 
evening, and, when I went to fetch my owls 
indoors for the night, I was met by an amusing 
spectacle. Wendy was obviously just out of the 
bath, and Peter was in the middle of it! More 
bedraggled little orphans I never saw, as I 
cuddled them in my coat and hurried them into 
the kitchen to dry. Their ludicrous appearance 
was enhanced by their having neglected to wash 
their heads. 

Though they were outwardly damp, their 
spirits were buoyant. They fluffed and preened 
their feathers and soon began to explore. 
Wendy, after thinking it over, flew to my 
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WOUIET AND RETIRING BY DAY, THEY 






adult ‘plumage; the new feather were darker with | 


shoulder; another pause for reflection, and then to my head. From 
there to the drying rack and so to the mantelshelf were easy stages, but 
uired thinking over; and finally to the top of the cocoa-tin, 
have eke exactly fitted and sat looking like an old-fashioned china 
omament and surveyed her conquered world. “ 
Peter, with help, achieved my shoulder, where he Pie big my hair 
and flapped his damp wings and envied the enterprise of his big sister. 
After this, they were put each night into the empty garage, where 
they flew from beam to beam and splashed to their hearts’ content in a 
large basin of water on the fioor. 


flood, I tried to tempt them down to my hand for it, always using the 
same whistle, or calling them by name. Though hungry, they would 
seldom come, however, though they would let me lift them from the 
beam and place them on my: hand to feed. 
The gradual in thetr plumage was interesting. The downy 
ae ee ee covered them so closely and made them look like 
pre-war toys were Gradually pushed off as the secand coat 
{ ight be termed the adolescent mage). came thro 
tenis Hang iomly from the tipe feathers anid blew ‘in 


va 


taking photography of pra pl difficult. primaries were a 

Jae dark beten ate tlnckian wpa markings, and of the fluffy fila- 
ments, but the-tail, at first so round and fan-like, an amusing of 
‘baby filaments arcand its edge. The adolescent breast feathers. were. 
Dro ageing Lew gjremphir Srvapetrgi ravy lines of a slightly darker 
shade, but at about three ‘months old, when’ the brtast was getting ith 
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aaa: running longitudinally, Bat l am getting on too f at. 
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FRIENDLY PETER, AGED TWO MONTHS. 
(Rig) A FINE PERCH ON WHICH TO 





A large wooden cage was fixed in a holly 
tree for Peter and Wendy to sleep in by day, 
and it was hoped that they would grow so 
accustomed to it that they would return to it 
daily after they had been given their freedom. 
But though they looked so picturesque sitting 
side by side on their perch in a dark corner of 
the owlery, they neyer liked it, and spent much 
time beating against the wire door and calling 
in their childish squeaks. This attracted the 
wild wood owls, who flapped and hooted round 
noisily, but whether in anger or in pity I never 
understood, 

Twice wendy escaped as I was carrying 
her to the garage on my head. Once she flew 
to a branch about twenty feet up in an oak, 
where she sat, mobbed by-a demented thrush 
and sundry other small birds for at least half 
an hour, All entreaties to her to come down 
having failed, I fetched a ladder and brought 


* LOUD NOISES” 


not permitted on the course.”” This is 

not, as might be supposed, an addition 

to that “Etiquette of the Game of 
Golf” which is presented at the end’of the Rules; 
the Etiquette tells us not to talk when someone 
is making a stroke but cannot believe us guilty 
of shouting. No, this is one of the rules for 
general conduct which a harassed honorary 
secretary put up on the notice board of the 
Hamburg Golf Club, T seem to remember that 
in the Summer of 1940 a golf club near London 
made a local rule thet in case a player was dis- 
turbed by a bomb falling exactly at the moment 
at which ‘he played his stroke he could be allowed 
another shot. 
particular kind are no more and these peaceful 
sounds at Hamburg proceed, as I understand, 
partly from a natural exuberance on the part of 
week-end players, partly from the fact that they 
play such exceedingly multi-ball matches that 
they naturally have to shout rather Youd from 
the flanks to tell each other how they are getting 


on, 

That four balls are, as a rule, a maximum 
for a game of golf is, I gather from’ my kind 
informant, a pure delusion, an ontworn creed 
of an old and hide-bound civilization. The game 
is rather one to be played ‘in ‘ba of 
almost any number, Six- or aéven-ball matches 
are quite common and eight balls by no means 
unknown, These ecight-batils are generally: 

‘by the-atews of heavy bombers, who 
Sateparkble comnpartions 


‘Gets and other Joud noises are 


ete become such that 


Fortunately loud noisea ‘of this . 


"wan to ch 
Sahat vit be Sorthy. 


THINK THINGS OVER 


her down. The other time, she escaped into the 
top of a cypress, and was so (apparently) 
astonished to see me climb up after her that she 
could only sit watching me till I got hold of 
her, On either occasion Wendy could have 
completed her escape with the greatest ease, 
but I can only suppose she hadn’t time to think 
it over. 

It was now time to give Peter and Wendy 
their freedom, for they had in their captivity 
taught themselves to fiy, to pounce, to tear 
flesh, to preen and bath themselves and to use 
the various owlish devices for protection and 
intimidation, 

So one afternoon, their cage door was left 
open, They soon flew out and spent a damp 
night in a near-by oak. For some weeks they 
kept about the garden and fringe of woodland. 
But while Peter remained friendly and would 
fiy down to a perch near me for a chat, Wendy 


= A Golf Commentary 


they cannot bear to be parted even when en- 
countering the milder hazards of a game of golf. 
By contrast with them two other members of 
the R.A.F.—perhaps these. were fighters—went 
round the course at a steady double shod with 
gym shoes and having but one club apiece, Not 
unnaturally, they went rather faster than the 
multi-ball plodders and went through them as 
if they had been brown paper, passing one match 
after another, in my informant’: 's pleasant phrase, 
“with a joyous nonchalance.” 

This question of paasing, which in more 
orthodox circles might produce some little 
difficulties, appears to arrange itself with a very 
friendly give and: take. . “Qn one occasion, 90 
runs my letter, “I got ‘involved in. passing’a 
Canadian R\A.F. six-ball match. Having each 
let the other through at the same hole we got 
somewhat entangled. My opponent found 
ball; so I asked ff we could goon. A large head 
appeared out of a thicket and roared, ‘Come 
on! We're over hell's half-acre!’” At 
the same time, as I gather, sulphurous exclama- 
tions riging to heaven from the heather on-either 
side of the fairway ater aie 2 = 

ue ‘phrase, Hell's -acre a 
pahieegan a admirable variant on an old 
Sreme, and! tfully commend it to anyone 
anew. bunker; but. the 


Tt was this state of things which caused 


fag Sap cane fod te Seber and 


a doubt way he was right, though 
bother be actboved hin aad iad taay be doubted. 
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became less and less tame, and eyed me with 
suspicion from afar. I was once lucky enough 
to watch them wake in the evening. Peter 
woke first. stretched tirat one leg and wing and 
then the others, and tottered along the branch 
to where Wendy still sat in.a sleepy huddle. 
Nestling up to her, he tenderly caressed her, 
nibbling her feathers with his bill. She received 
him coolly, as was her manner always. 

On one occasion Peter explored my bed- 
room, but soon departed on silent wings at the 
call of the wild owls outside in the dark night. 
They had been with me two months then, and 
I went away for a fortnight, When I returned, 
I could find my owls no more, For many 
evenings I wandered around the garden and 
wood calling them and whistling the peculiar 
note to which they had grown accustomed, but 
all in vain. The lure of the wild woods had got 
them, and they had returned to Nature, 


by BERNARD DARWIN 


The human voice needs no encouragement and, 
to quote from my dear old Badminton, ‘‘he who 
rushes noisily up to a match, demanding with 
loud geniality, ‘how you stand,’ irrespective of 
whether anyone is playing a stroke at the 
moment, is a nuisance who ought to be abolished 
from the golf links.” That, however, was written 


for more sophisticated persons. He who may 
be called, with all possible respect, the bank- 
holiday golfer will shout a little and must be 


endured with equanimity. Indeed, it is not the 
noise but the suddenness of the noise that does 
the damage. I have been re-reading out of pure 
idjeness the scene in my very old friend Frank 
Fairlegh, in which the villain Cumberland con- 
spires with other villains to rob Harry Oaklands 
at billiards, ‘‘And now, carefully and deliber- 


Atel, Oaklands pointed his cue—his elbow was 
“drawn, back for the stroke—jor the last time his 
eye a Sree ameasure and calculate ‘the 


t he must strike to 
Sesired sHect—-when suddenly, and at the exact 
moment in which the cue struck the ball, a 
sonorous sneeze from the rat-like billisid-marker 
Teadunded through the room.” Of course 
Ouklands gave'’s start and missed this crucial 
shot, and of course Camberland ran’ out and 
Putting on one side, some of the 
most virtuoys citizens can make the most 
ill-timéd and devastating noises... Stewards, 
shouting themselves hoarse with “Back on the 
left there,” sometimes, fail to observe that dne 
of the players, for whontthey axe trying to make 


produce the, | 
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life easier, is about to psy a stroke. So they 
let fly ear-piercing shrieks at exactly the wrong 
moment : and they are ly perilous when, 
in addition to a little brief authority, they-are 
armed with a megaphone. It was one of these 
well-meaning megaphonists who sealed Bobby 
Jones’s fate in his final Amateur Champion- 
ship fina] in America, causing him to top 
a critical brassey shot into a bunker, at a 
hole which waa called the ‘Ghost Hole" ever 
afterwards, 

A remember vaguely, too, from America, this 
time from a professional tournament, that one 
payer. who had finished ‘his round and was 

ikely to win, gave a cheerful halloo to a friend 
just as his most dangerous rival was playing 
an approach. Nobody thought for a moment 


that he bad done it intentionally but, it caused a 
little natural bitterness nevertheless, : 
Against a more or less continuous noise a 
golfer ought to be able to steel himself; it is the 
sound that ‘strikes on the quivering air” 
without waming that producea the disasters. 
ee posers a aces en cet pert ele : 
in all prof 0 couree of golfing 
history. Fortunately the camera ‘hand can 
usually be appeased by the promise of a practice 
swing after the real shot has been played, The 
Duke of Wellington complained of being ‘‘much 
exposed to authors" and illustrious golfers are 
similarly exposed to photographers. I have 
never been sufficiently distinguished to suffer 
much at their hands and oddly enough my only 
definite recollections of such circumstances are 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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of having played notably good shots. So I write 
ee eee ae oleae ee 
grat ; ; 

By the way, my correspondent told me in 
his letter one piece of news about the Hamburg: 
course calculated to revive the spirits, In an 
earlier article I lamented that a return of six 
down to a German Bogey was apparently good 
enough to win most competitions, a fact rather 
shattering t0 our national pride, Since then it 
appears t a Scottish officer, fresh from a tour 
of duty in his native country, has been round in 
70, as compared with the Hamburg Bogey of 73. 
Clearly, as somebody said of Ben Sayers in a 
bunker, he has not been wasting his time. That 
tour of duty must have included a little golf, 
which is just as it should be. 


PLAN FOR COUNTRY 
HOUSE OWNERS 


IR,—As one interested in architect- 
ure, and at the seme time some- 
what concerned as to the future of the 
many old houses scattered throughout 
the country which are not of great 
size but are atill too large to be run 
comfortably and economically in these 
it times, I put forward this brief 
outline of a scheme whereby the 
owner may retain his house and yet 
find it profitable to him. This would 
be to cut the house into two or three 
sections; in one the owner would make 
a nucleus of his preferred rooms, 
cutting or walling off the other parts 
into sections to hold one or two small 
families as tenants, with furnished or 
unfurnished leases, 

Country houses of any period 
usually have more than one outer 
door and staircase, which each section 
would therefore contain, and the 
addition of small modern kitchens and 
extra bathrooms should not require a 

t outiay. In all probability the 

ive would serve each entrance, and 
on the other side of the house each 
tenant could have his own garden. 

Take, for example, houses of earli- 
est date down to the end of the Tudor 
Period, most of which comprise either 
a lofty medizval or later ceiled-in 
hail as centre, with one or two wings. 
This hall, with a group of rooms beside 
and above it, would form one section; 
in one wing would be the solar, the 
great parlour or the long gallery, one 
large roum with other rooms for dining- 
room and bedrooms would make 
another section; or, if not built in 
wings, accoss can be gained by a door 
on the other side of the house. 

In the later periods where honses 
are mere square in shape with more 
uniformly large rooms, sections can 
also be arranged, and in Georgian 
houses the main entrance hall may 
have to be used in common by ail 
dwelling in the house. 

Outdoors, in the commodious 


planning of old buildings, there will be * 


garage space and stabling if required; 
not shared, but in independent units, 

The owner would rent on a lease to 
tenants with references exactly as 
though he ware letting a separate 
house; there need be no intercourse 
t on business if he did not 
joy an agent, and there would be 
ing reminiscent of paying guesta. 
As for the tenant, he would 
teceive, apart from the charm of the 
old house, better rooms than he could 
by renting a small or moderate-sized. 
house at the same price, together with 
outdoor amenities which belong only 
to a larger property, 

One has heard that country houses 
could be preserved by being converted 
into flats. This is a costly procedure, 
and the design of the house and 

ions of the rooms are spoiled, 
while nothing gives one a more dreary 


em} 
nai 


sense of confinement and lees of a. 


fooling of a home than living in a flat. 
—J. Morrison, New York. 

(Mr. Marrieon‘s suggestion is not, 
of course, new, atid. there are some 





> 


successful instances of the subdivision 
of houses in this way, But the opera- 


‘tion is, in the majority of houses, 


much less simple than he supposes. 
Relatively few houses are well adapted 
for division at an economic cost, when 
water supply, sanitation, refuse dis- 
posal, and possibly lifts have to be 
installed. In a majority of cases it is 
apt to be found that-—~ 
+ The section with the large rooms 

has too few or no 1 rooms. 

The section(s) with the smaller 
rooms are too high up, face the 
wrong way, or are otherwise 
unsatisfactory. 

The structural and installation 
costs render alteration specu- 
lative, 

The division or communal use of 
the garden raises problems. 

On the other hand, conversion 
can be much facilitated by the use of 
electricity for cooking and local 
poating where power is available.— 

D. 


GEORGE OSBALDESTON” 
Sir,—The rare portrait in your recent 
article, Sguive Osbaldeston's Ride, shows 
“the Squire's” character better than 
any to be foun i his eae phy. 

t ay 5 ieve, in the ii 
safe inne ae 

-winged €: wise 
chareoteriatic of this Pekan mak 


T enclose a graph of an oil 
Lahiri tien wrnich 1 pave 
no doubt a ‘portrait ‘of George 
Osbalteston, 


Rainted when hé. gave 
up hunting, It.ia with some doubt 
t I attribute this painting to James 
Barenger, Perhaps some.reader might 
help me in the ition of details. 


R, Hawortn-Boors (Wing-Com- 


PORTRAIT OF SQUIRE OSBALDESTON ATTRIBUTED 
TO JAMES BARENGER | 
See latter : George Oxbaldeston 


mander, D.F.C,, R.A.F., retd.), Groves- 
end House, Thornbury, Gloucestershire, 


BEES IN LONDON 


Sir,—Colonel Buzzard in his recent 
interesting article on humble-bees 
enquires if negts of these insects exist 
in Kensington Gardens or the Green 
Park, When living in old Clifford's'Inn 
early in the 1930s I noticed a nest in 
the grassy bank against the Army hut 
which for so long disfigured the garden 
overlooked by the Hall. That eminent 
naturalist , 1, Sheringham to 
whom I showed it recollected having 
seen a humble-bees’ nest in the garden 
of the Drapers’ Hall at the beginning 
of the century.—G, Bzrnarp Hugues, 
Mocehvas, Grassy Lane, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BOSCOBEL ANECDOTES 


Str,—I was extremely interested in 
the article on Boscobel printed in 
‘our issue of December 14, 1945. 
en I visited it two years ago, I was 
told two legends about the house 
which may interest your readers. 
In Fig. 7 of Mr. Christopher Hus- 
sey's article, five long rec! lar slits 
can be seen on the west side of the 
house. On first locking they appear to 
od sie ptehl bey ity toy are just 
inted rectangles. It is t they 
ee ted the five wounds of Christ 
-~and thet they were a sign to. priests 
during the penal times that they could 
say Mass in the house. 
Fig. 10 shows the hiding-place at 
the top of tho attic stairs, in which 
Charles IJ spent the night. of Septem- 


the strong smell of cheese, and he 
remained in the hiding-place unde- 
tected. 
1 do not know how much truth 
there is in these Evo legends, but ax 
they are both quite credible, some of 
your readers may be interested.-- 
—R. M. Rewcastie, 46, Westminster 
Palace Gardens, S.W.1, 


THE ROYAL OAK 

Str,—In his admirable article on Bos- 
cobel House, Mr. Christopher Hussey 
states that there is no record of the 
disappearance of the celebrated Royal 
Oak, and every reason to believe that 
the present tree is the authentic 
original. I hope this is true, but, apart 
from the fact of the small size of the 
tree, Mr. J. Hughes, editor of The 
Boscobel Tracts (1830) writes in his 
accompanying notes as follows: ‘A 
few hundred yards to the south-west 
of it (Boscobel House), in a field com- 
manding a fine, distant view of the 
Wrekin and the Cley (séc) Hills, stands 
the present representative of the 
Royal Oak, itself a tree of some 
antiquity. It was planted many years 
ago on the original spot, from an acorn 
of the parent tree, which soon fell a 
sacrifice to the destructive zeal of the 
loyal during Charles's brief popularity, 
The wall erected by Sir Basi] Fitz- 
herbert, with which it was surrounded 
until the year 1814, has been replaced 
in better taste by the present owner, 
with a high iron railing. The brass 
plate with Sir Basil’s inscription, 
lormetly fixed on the tree, as well as 
the two halves of the stone table in the 
king's arbour, (one of them forming 
the threshold), are still shewn in the 
house.” 

There is then a footnote to the 
effect that: “Mr. Ward of Kidder- 
more Green, where the Penderels pos- 
sessed some land (as appears by will), 
is said to have an ald picture of 
Charles in the oak, of the genuineness 
of which 1 know nothing.” 

Facing these notes is an engraving 
of the Roya! Oak dated June, 1830, 
which shows the tree surrounded by an 
iron sailingreither identical with, or 

recisely similar to, the present one. 
¢ bole of the tree does not look 
more than about two feet in diameter. 

What strikes me aa a curious 
feature of Boscobel House is the way 
in which the convention of the crude 
false windows and arrow-slits (?} 
painted on the breast of the t 


chimney stack has isted, 
appear in a different design in Vander- 
gucht’s engraving, and show in their 


resent form in the 1830 engraving in 
Ene Boscobel Tracts, so that they must 
have been ted in many re 
decorations in course of centuries, 
Presumably their original motive was 
tn enpanuc of Sank walling <7 
an poe, Be 
Roxz, Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, 


FROgS AND: 
STRAWBERRIES 
re a Major, Jarvis’s interesting 


Notes, .a story from Ire- 
land, in which are accused of 
eating . 
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THE OLDEST TIMBER BRIDGE IN ENGLAND ? 


See letter: 


Can any naturalist say if the frou, 
or any of his amphibian relatives, has 
ever been proved to resort to a diet of 
fruit elsewhere than in Ireland? I 
hope we may have more information on 
this subject.—VioLer Bropreg, Hrodie 
Castle, Forres. 


CGOUNTRY WIT AND 


GRAPHIC SPEECH 
Str,—In Country Wit and Graphic 
Speech, by C. H, Warren, in CounTRY 
Lirg, of December 14, 1945, he quotes : 
“You might just as well follow a hare 
with a tabor.”’ During the course of 
centuries this phrase has got slightly 
changed. The Oxford English [Dic- 
tionary gives : . 


1399, Lungland, Ride Redeles,. 


i, 58. “Men might as well have 
hunted a hare with a tabor.”’ 

1624, Capt. J. Smith, Virginia, 
iv, 158. “ Will any go to catch a Hare 
with a taber and a pipe?” 

One can:*well picture in one’s 
mind the medimval and even Saxen 
beaters, when beaters carried horns, 
tabors, and cymbals, to drive the 
game into nets, trying to stop a 
hare from breaking back by waving a 
tabor in one hand and tabor-stick in 
the other. 

As an instance of country wit, 
during the war, just after the sign- 
posts were removed, a motorist in 
Wiltshire asked his way of an old man 
to a place where there was a largé 
ammunition dump and got for an 
answer: “Tf they wanted the likes of 
thee there they wouldn’t have taken 
down: thick post.’"—R. S. Newa.t, 
Fisherton Delamere House, Wolye, 
Wiltshive. 


CHANGING NATURE 
Six,—Your correspondent, Major 
Hitchcock, mig} think we had been 
hoarding wild sundew if he came to 
these parts! I would like to make a 
bet that I could find a sundew on any 
Lakeland feli—though perhaps my 
habit of going barefooted on the moun- 
tains with my two little boys leads us 
to see a greater number of sundews 
than we would if we kept anly to the 
dry paths. 

There are 22 hooper swans on the 





Tarn now; the first came overa month - 


&g0.— JOSEPHINE BANNER, The Field, 
Little Langdale, Westmorland, 


AN EBONY SNUFF-BOX 
Sin,—I am sending herewith a photo- 
graph of the lid of an ebony snuff-box 
which I came across recently, The 
size of the box is 2} inches long aud 
1} inches wide and the carving is 
remarkable for its fine and detailed 
work, The inscription along the top 
is carved in relief.and reads vous l‘aver 
donc vus grend mere, vous t'avec donc 
vas .-. , Although the figure-held by 
the old lady is only just over % inc 
high it is easy to recognive the subject 
of the conversation. The hat, epau- 


Selby’: Toll Bridge 


lettes, frock coat and characteristic 
pose of Napoleon Bonaparte are all 
faithfully rendered,-A. W. But, 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


SKINNING RABBITS 
Sir,—Some weeks ago a letter ap- 
peared in your columns describing a 
method of skinning rabbits, I helieve, 
in the Hebrides. The method men- 
tioned in that letter is also common 
in Southern Italy. Recently a rabbit 
was handed over to an Italian prisoner- 
of-war to skin; this was the procedure 
he adopted, A small hole was made 
in the skin of one of the hind legs; the 
Italian blew into this hole with some 
considerable force, thereby inflating 
the rabbit and separating the skin 
from the flesh. The rabbit throughout 
was held firmly by the neck. The 
whole process took about three 
minutes, during which the rabbit was 
inflated to about half its size again. 
The skin was then completely peeled 
off including that over the he After 
this interesting demonstration it was 
decided to allow the Malian to have 
the rabbit, - GzorGk Cooper, Naval 
and Military Club, WAI. 


SELBY’S TOLL BRIDGE 
Sir,—As Selby Urban Council again 
brought up the vexed problem of the 
freeing of Selby Toll Bridge recently 
(a matter frequently discussed-—-and 
shetved—before the war), I enclose a 
photograph of the bridge in dispute. 
At arecent Council meeting one of 
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the councillors, accord- 
ing ta Presa rey By 
pointed out that *Belby 

ad paid heavily in re- 
tarding her progress ow- 
ing to the bridge. Every- 
body who crossed it and 
all merchandise coming 
into or out of the town 
was taxed by the proprie- 
tors of the bridge.” 
Many years ago the Selby 
Urban Council had a 
chaned of buying the 
bridge for about £5,000. 
When motor traffic be- 
gan to swell the value of 
this solitary link between 
the town and the farther 
bank of the River Ouse, 
the price of bridge and 
toll rights rose to some- 
thing like £50,000. 

The bridge is saic 
to have been designed 
by John Smeaton, the 
builder of ERddystone 
Lighthouse, in 1790. 
Jervuise, in Ancient 
Bridges of the North of 
England, states that it is 
“probably the oldest timber bridge in 
England,” and goes on to quote 
Thomas Allen who, in his History of 
York (1832), declares that “the swing 
section (of the bridge) 
weighed 70 tons and 
works on balis resem- 
bling cannon-balls,” an 
early instance of the use 
of ball-bearings. 

My photograph was 
taken from the castern 
bank of the River Ouse. 
--G. BERNARD Woon, 
32, Micklefield Lane, 
Rawdon, Leeds, York- 
shire, 


AN OLD CIDER 


MILL 


Sik,--This photograph, 
which was taken at a 
farm near Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire, shows 
on the right a very old 
cider-apple pulping 
whee in its trough. 
The cider-apples 
were picked on a sunny 
day and heaped up 
under the trees and left 
to ripen and be touched 
with frost, and when 
found to be ripe enough, 
generally by the end of 
November or beginning 
of December, were taken 
tothecrusher; the yellow 
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appies being considered to make the 
dest cider. 

This crusher consisted of a huge 
circular stone trough, the diameter of 
which was aa much as ten or twelve 
feet, and in this trough rolled an 
immense stone wheel which crushed 
the apples to a pulp, which pulp was 
given to the pigs. . 

The stone wheel was called the 
runner.—-IE_ M. Boory, Clydemore, 
Exmouth, Devon. 


RAIN AND SHINE 
‘Sin,---In reply to your correspondent's 
letter about "' the Jackal’s Wedding.” 
T have always heard " Fox's wedding” 
applied to a shower while the sun is 
shining. This seems a common saying. 
“Jackal’s wedding” occurs in other 

arts of India too, I have come across 
it in the central parts of the country. -- 
AUBURNEUR, 


HOME OR FAMILY? 
Six,~-In Major Jarvis's Notes a little 
while ago, writing of cats, he stated 
that he considers it unusual for a cat 
tu be more attached to an owner than 
to his home; and that such a case 
only occurs when the cat's family does 
not possess a dog. 

T have kept dogs and cats to- 
gether for more than 28 years—Irish 
and wire-haired terriers; and for the 


THE HUGE STONE CRUSHER OF THE 
CIDER MILL IN ITS CIRCULAR TROUGH 


See letter; An Old Cider Mill 





cs 


THE GRANDMOTHER AND THE STATUETTE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
Ses istter : An Bhoay Siuff-bex 


past eight years a Labrador. Two of 
my cats have attained the ages of 
17 and 16 years; one, a blue Persian, is 
atill here and in good health. I have 
moved several times during these 
ears; and without exception the cats 
ve moved too, without the slightest 
sign of uneasiness at a fresh home or 
garden, , 

1 have bred cats for nearly 15 
years; and I think most members of 
the cat fancy will agree that cates, if 
treated as intelligent and loving ani- 
mals, are far more attached to their 
family than the home, and do not 
mind where they live. es 

The affection which my dogs have 
always shown to my cats has always 
astonished me, but I do not know 
whether other animal lovers share this 
experience.—J, M. Newton, Crab 
Tree, Hamm Court, Weybridge, Surrey. 


THE OLD HORSE 
Sin,--A few days before his death, 


ONE OF THE FOUR BEARS IN DACRE 
CHURCHYARD, CUMBERLAND 
See letter: The Four Bears 


freddie Fox wrote to me expressing 
his anxiety lest the shortage of feed- 
ing-stuffs, frozen grass, etc., should 
causeisuffering to many horses through 
the coming Winter. 

“It is very hard for some people,” 
he wrote, ‘to sign an old friend's 
death warrant. I have one I have 
hunted 15 seasons before the war and 
he will be 28 on January 1. He is 
turned out rough in my orchard here 
with a box to go into, if he likes, with 
a small! feed night and morning and 
anarmful of hay. [have a hack round 
when time permits and one of us has 
a word for him every day, so he is all 
right and looks it, But the time will 
come when he must be destroyed and 
you would be surprised how much 
even the thought haunts me. I have 
seen old favourites ‘pensioned off' 
miles from anywhere, nobody going 
near them for days, weeks or monthe, 
no shelter and nothing but Winter 
picking to eat in the Winter montha. 
Horses I am sure Jove human com- 
panionship, and owners who are only 
putting off for a year or two what has 
to be done eventually may be causing 
dreadful suffering by mistaken kind- 
nese.” 

Freddie Fox was anxious that 1 
should issue an appeal to horse-lovers 
to do all they can to avoid such suffer- 
ing, and added ; “if your letter serves 
to point this out to only a few of the 
thoughtless. or uninitiated it will be 
worth while,” 

1 will leave Fi jie Fox’s words 
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to speak for themselves._Guorcs 
Cocxeritt, Honorary Director and 
Chairman of Council, International 
L for the Protection of Horses, 
4, Bloomsbury Squave, London, W.C.1, 
AN ACID TEST 
Sir,—In Country Lire of August 31 
it is interesting to compare the pro- 
ed shopping centre in Chipping 
nga, (in ‘he Greater London Plan) 
with ‘the weatherboard architecture. 
of Exsex.” It might be called “An 
Acid Test."—Powys Evans, Bryn 
Tinon, Bodidern, near Holyhead. 


TIT TACTICS 
Sir,—l_ was interested to read the 
letter Tit Tactics and think it may 
interest the writer to know that, for 
very many years, I lived in the country 
and always had a few half walnut 
shells suapended from my bird-table 
Bi string about 4 to 6 inches long and 
filled with lard or dripping (pre-war !). 
These the greater tit would always pull 
up, hand over hand, and hold the nut 
securely while he had ° 
his meal. The smail tit 
would always swing on 
the shells and so have 
his meal.—N, R., 
Coventry, Warwickshire. 


THE FOUR 
BEARS 


Sin,—The Epstein-like 
figure in the foreground 
of the accompanying 
photograph is one of 
four atone bears, life size, 
now lying in the burial 
ground of Dacre Church, 
near Penrith in Cumber- 
land. These formerly 
sat, one at each corner, 
on the top of the square 
keep of Dacre Castle 
adjoining. 

According to W. G. 
Collingwood, Chancellor 
Ferguson made out that 
in their original position 
they were intended to, 
tell a grotesque story, 
thus : 

“ Bear to the north- 
west of the church is 
resting on his stick. Bear 
to the south-west (in the 

hotagraph) has a mon- 
ey on his back ‘Just 
jumped on because he 
mows it teases.’ Bear 
to the south-east is grab- 
bing the monkey. Bear 
to the north-east has 
eaten him and is happy.” 

Of the origina) structure, built 
about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, only the castle keep remains, 


-with some earthworks.—P. MarspEn, 


Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire, 


BRAID-MAKERS' TOOLS 
Srr,—My mother, who was born in 
Essex, 86 years ago, was much inter- 
ested in the letter on braid-makers’ 
tools in your issue of December 7, She 
explained the whole process of braid- 


“thaking, having done many hundreds of 


yards as a girl, The straw was good 
length, wheatstraw, cut at every joint, 
then placed in a barrel into which 
brimstone was burnt. This bleached 
the straw, which was afterwards cut 
up by means of the “engines” illus- 
trated in your . It was then 
laited into braid and wound on a 
alf-yard board. This was taken to a 
Jocal agent who eevenpence a 
yard for ordinary braid and tenpence 
for a whipcord braid. The agent then 
sent the braid to Luton to be made 
into straw hats. My mother lived in 
the village of Jacpore Green, Shalford, 
Essex,—A. V. Cumnock, 132, Fore 
Street, Edmonton, N.8. 
IN BRASS AND IRON 


Six,--The bone and wood straw- - 


splitters illustrated in Mr. J. 
letter (Counrry Lirz, 


ber, 


1945) were later ied in brass and 
iron by local ths both in 
Bedfordshire (where the straw. 
industry was largely. nitrated) 
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aisoin Essex, The bone 
type were said to have 
been invented by French 
isoners of war held at 
axiley barracks, be- 
tween 1803 and 1806, and 
early copies in iron and 
brass fetched between 
one and two guineas. 


The number of cut- 
ting blades varied accor- 
ding to the number of 
“ splints" into which the 
straws were to be split, 
the object, of course, 
being to produce lighter 
and finer straw plaits 
than was possible by 
the earliest whole- 
straw method. 

They were known in 
thisaree ae “ machines," 
(see Guide to the Hat 
Industry collections in 
Luton Public Museum). 
—Curaror, Luton Public 
Museum, Wavdoum Park, 
Luton, Bedfordshire. 


THE RULE OF 
THE ROAD 


Sin.—A recent issue of 
Country LiFe, con- 
tained a query regarding 
the reason of the “ keep 
left” road rule in 
England. 

It is one of comparatively recent 
origin and would appear to have had 
its beginnings, strangely enough, in 
the fact that the near side was that 
on which ladies chose to sit theit 
mounts. 

Dresses were long, puddies were 
deep and numerous, and keeping to 
the left gave a certain amount of pro- 
tection from fast-moving vehicles 
which had then to pass on the off side. 
So jadies, appropriately, set the 
fashion, 

Their sisters on the Continent 
were neither eo hardy nor adventurous 
and whenever possible travelled by 
coach or litter. When the increase in 
the volume of traffic forced it to con- 
sent to a certain amount ef discipline 
fe dvoit was, after all, “right,” 
while the left was only gauche !— 
W. H. P. GARDINER, Rushock, Drott- 
wich, Worcestershire. 


ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, 


BATH 


S1r,—While the Central Council for 
the Care of Churches is bemoaning in 
particular the loss of buildings of the 
English Renaissance, the Bath Cor- 
poration, in connection with their 
“Plan,"' would seem to be determined 
to wipe out the church of St. James 
in this city, which was gutted in the 
air raids of 1942, but of which the 
stone shell is for the most part un- 


AN EN 





GLISH RENAISSANCE CHURCH 
See letter; St. Janvea's Church, Bath 


injured. This is quite unnecessary 
from the town-planning point of view, 
The body of church, which is of 
some historic interest, was rebuilt in 
1768, and the ateeple about a hundted 
years ago. The latter is well-pro- 
portioned and the detail go if 
somewhat coarse: moreover, extern- 
ally it has remained intact apart from 
the lead-covered cupola; and the 
«clock has always proved a boon in a 
district where public clocks are scarce. 

T enclose a pen-and-ink sketch, 
since a suitable photograph would not 
appear to be available —E. M. Hick, 
11, North Parade, Bath, 


DAGGA 


S1x,—What opium is to the Chinese, 
dagga is to the South African. Its use 
is strictly prohibited, but in the 
mountain districts of Basutoland no 
chief seems to be able to stamp out the 
forbidden pastime for fear of arousing 
public indignation, 

The method of smoking it varies. 
Some dig slanting holes in the ground. 
In one they place the dry dagga leaf, 
and in the other a short piece of cane. 
They 4 their mouths with water, and 
placing a small glowing ember on the 
leaves, draw in the smoke. They spit 
out the water followed by the smoke 
down a hollow reed. 

I enclose a photograph of a 
Basutoland native who is exhaling 
through the reed.—-M. L., N.W.5, 





THE DAGGA SMOKER FROM 
| flee latter} Bagge 


J 


LAND 
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--- fo us, he will soon be 50! 


We at Philips do not apologise for living in the world 
of the future. Experience has taught us that to maintain a 
leading position in the field of scientific development it is 
essential always to investigate the era of tomorrow, And 
when a child is born, we are —- we have to be — preoccupied 
with the wonders of the world he will inherit. 

We look forward to— and prepare for him -— greater 
of ale and s tout personal amenities, improved technical standards, greater 
physical comforts than his parents dream are possible. In 
short, the living conditions of the world he will know, when 
he is 50, are our concern, today ! 


PHILIPS © 


LAMPS + RADIO + X-RAY + COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALUED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Brewers 


for over two centuries 





PHILIPS LAMPS LTD » CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON » W.C.2 (rss) 





Looking Ahead 


The Main Line Railways’ post-war 
plans include the introduction 
of the latest scientific improve- 
ments in new locomotives and in 
re-conditioning existing engines. 
Passenger rolling stock will 
inglude new designs with bright 
-l colours, new fabrics, plastics and 
other materials. 

The finest railway service in 
the world will be offered to 
the British public as soon r 

P TT SANGO CULAR? Seeute Semen tse wis 


materials and man-power permit. nears ee motel visibility and con- 
trast at all times. 


THEY GIVE ‘The immense light transmission resulting 

50% MORE LIGHT a ran ages 
in tal 

A LARGER FIELD OF VIEW I sévarn ‘weather ‘ond coanronten would 

AND PERFECT DEFINITION ahi... an 


ROSS LTD., Clapham Common, London, S.W.4_ 
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A better-than-ever Austin Twelve 
makes its debut, with roomy comfort 


for five passengers, ample luggage 
space, a high cruising speed and 
complete ease of control. Among 
the many advances contributed by 


war experience are : 
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Lubrication isenemenes ener 
bearing life ; protected exhaust 


vet; rubber rensioner for timing 
i siving quieter performance ; 
softer ” engine mountings ; redesigned 
final drive and. propeller shaft’ for 
smoother running ; improved gear~ 
box ; Cam gear steering ; extentival, 
sound-insule i anti-roll 
tortion bars; seating amd interior 
planned for added comfort, 
Prica (at Warks) £413 (plus approx. 
£116 Purchase Tax). 
In addition to this Twelve, the 
Austin programme comprises 8, 10 
and 16 hp. cars—-all q-door de-luxe 
cons, 
@ Ask your local Austin Deater 
for mora dotalle. 


AUSTIN- you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY 


IMITeD 





OF THE 


A PRODUCT 


LONGERIDG" AIR MINGHAM 


If you're a motorist 
whose car is always in 
lise, you can rely on 


THE NEW 


ROOTES 


GROUP 
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Tn going to have a 





The car that can be relied on — that 
high taxation makes more attractive 
because ofits proved economy -— the 
car that is backed by a nation-wide 
service. Latest improve- 
ments in comfort and 
safety make to-day’s 
MORRIS better now 
than ever. For 
these reasons it is 
thecarforessential 
uses, for business 
and professional 
purposes, for ali 
travel. 
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THE LION'S SHARE 
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BRAKE LININGS 


Make Motoring Safe ! 
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MR. RAMSHAW CARRIES 


By CAPTAIN C. W. R. KNIGHT 





MR. RAMSHAW AGED 17—A PICTURE 
OF DIGNIFIED WARINESS 


R. RAMSHAW, my = 17-year-old 
eagle, is still achieving the fantastic. 
As though his war-time experiences 


—hbeing torpedoed; sailing, out of 
control, over New York city; rushing in head- 
long flight from Arras to escape the Germana— 
were not enough, he has recently been doing 
his best to keep up his strange reputation. A 
few weeks ago he was up in Orkney, entertaining 
various Service units and, incidentally, doing a 
little nature study between whiles. 

He naturally saw some unusual birds—it 
is almost impossible there to go far off the track, 
or to gaze skywards, for any length of time 
without seeing what seems a rarity. From his 
weathering plages in the hotel garden on the 
mainiand or behind the huts on South Ronald- 
shay he saw——for if I did he certainly must have 
done—great skua, Arctic tern, fulmar, pere- 
grine, merlin and rook. Not that the rook can 
be considered a rare bird, but one hardly expects 
to find them and a rookery so far north, 

On occasions we took him out to try for 
a rabbit but were never successful, the quarry 
invariably being too close to their underground 
retreats. Neither did we do any good at rats 
which had their dwellings under the great heaps 
of bleached cattle-bones that had been dumped 
on the saltings. The. rats, like the rabbits, 
scuttled to earth on the first sign of alarm. 

Short-eared owls, of which we saw a quite 
surprising number, had, apparently, little diffi- 
culty in gecuring as many. of these long-tailed 
pests aa they required, their noiseless approach 
and sudden foot-stroke giving the unwary 
victim littie chance of escape. On one owl's nest. 
which we found the tiny young were surrounded 
by the bodies of half- and three-quarters-grown 
rats, Some were removed to form the chief item 
of Mr, Ramsahaw's meal on the following day, 


At our shows in the evenings 
Mr. Ramshaw’s escapades were 
often astonishing. My own 
appearance was occasionally 
po by a faint hand-clapping. 

¢ films—which included slow- 
motion sequences of Mr. Ram- 
shaw and the other eagles in 
action—often caused an audible 
response from the audience. But 
when Mr. Ramshaw had gone 
through his paces—spreading his 
wings on the word of command, 
flying to the outstretched hand 
of some venturesome member of 
the gathering, or sailing, [loose, 
about the hall,—there would 
come a great burst of applause, 
a roar of delight—or of relief that 
it was all safely over. 

Perhaps the most remark- 
able of Mr. Ramshaw’s recent 
activities, however, was his ap- 
pearance in a modern feature film 
most of which was made amid 
the glorious scenery on the Island 
of Mull, In it he is shown going 
off by himself into the wilds to 
enjoy a private hunting expedi- 
tion. He has the laugh on me 
when he steals a rabbit intended 
for dinner and achieves the 
almost impossible by catching a 
lamb-killing fox which had been 
roaming the countryside, creating a deal of 
havoc among the flocks, to the concern of 
owners and shepherds alike. All this was 
according to plan, but unofficially he created 
an exceedingly poor impression by indulging 
his weakness for poultry—a weakness which I 
have endeavoured to eradicate, but apparently 
without success, Twice, and despite every con- 
ceivable precaution, he crashed onto a beauti- 


ON 





WINGS AGAINST THE SKY 


fully-conditioned first-season hen with the 
inevitable result. Of course the owners were 
liberally recompensed for their losses, and in 
addition members of the unit subsequently 
ate thé bodies of the unfortunate victims. 
Among those lucky enough to enjoy the feast 
the eagle was highly popular. The headsand necks 
of the birds were, naturally enough, reserved for 
the crafty actor-hunter—Mr, Ramshaw. 





THE EAGLE RETURNING TO HIS OWNER’'S FIST AFTER A FLIGHT TO TRY 
FOR A RABBIT i 
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PERFECTION IN ORESS 
AND ECONOMY are best 
served by selecting suitings 
that after long use show 
little signs of wear. 








A suit of such cloth made by 
an expert tailor is astonish- 
ing In distinction of excel- 
lence throughout a long life. 








A long life is very desirable 
today. The more reason then 
that the sult is one that will 
please and neither tire nor 
annoy its owner in any way. 
Texture, pattern ‘and parti- 
cularly fitcing must all appeal 
and continue to satisfy. 
























Burberrys can be relied 
upon to supply the above 
essentials. 





Telephone : 
Whitehall 3343 
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HAYMARKET LONDON 5S.W.! 
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Keep ff UNDER 
YOUR BONNET! 





Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear 
on cylinder bore and bearings; choked up 
cilways. These are the effects of dirty oil. 
FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than filter it. 
PRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN. Ask your garage. 


Mommas Aerecanse told Gress Wert Ra, Lenton. A Company of tfoe Shromond: Group. 
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A LADY 


IN SIAM 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


NNA CRAWFORD, who was 
bora at Carnarvon in 1834, 
is the subject of Margaret 


Landon’s book, duna and the 
King of Siam (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), The 
attractive and numerous pictures are 
by Margaret Ayer. 

While Anna Crawford was in 
Carnarvon, her parents were in India, 
and there her father, a soldier, was 
killed. She was 15 when she went out 


own printing-preas. He was as ‘‘well 
up" in several other languages as this 
letter shows him to have been in 
English. Eventualiy (but this was 
after Anna had left Siam) his death 
was to have affinities with Bacon's. 
Both died through exposure while 
examining scientific phenomena. 
There was another side to the 
matter. The King was tyrant as well 
asx philosopher, inheritor of a code 
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ANNA AND THE KING OF SIAM. By Margaret Landon 
(Harrap, 12s. 6d.) 


THE CHRONICLES OF racirlan FARM. 
By Monica Hutching 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 8a. 6 0. ) 


RED RAIN. By Leslie Kark 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


BEDELIA, By 


Vera Caspary 


(Eyre and Spottiswoode, &s. 6d.) 
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to rejoin her mother, who had married 
again. Anna and her step-father did 
not hit it off, but an early marriage 
delivered her from domestic tyranny. 
Her husband, a Major Leonowens, did 
not live long, and Anna was left with 
a boy and girl and small means of 
keeping them, She was an enterpris- 
ing woman and opened a school in 
Singapore for British officers’ children. 


THE KING’S LETTER 


This school attracted the atten- 
tion of the Siamese Consul in Singa- 
pore, He had been instructed by the 
King of Siam to find an English 
teacher for the royal children. Anna 
was offered, and accepted, this posi- 
tion, She was 28 when she went to 
Bangkok in 1862. Her son went with 
her, and her daughter was sent to 
England. 

The letter which the King of 
Siam sent to Anna clinching the bar- 
gain is worth giving in full, for it 
shows something of the mind of a 
remarkable man: ‘Madam, we are 
in good pleasure, and satisfaction in 
heart, that you are in willingness to 
undertake the education of our beloved 
royal children. And we hope that in 
doing your education on us and on 
our. children (whom English call 
inhabitants vf benighted land) you 
wil do your best endeavour for know- 
ledge of English language, science, 
and literature, and not for conversion 
to Christianity; as the followers of 
Buddha are mostly aware of the 
powerfulness of truth and virtue, as 
well as the followers of Christ, and are 
desirous to have facility of English 
language and literature, more than 
new religions, We beg to invite you 
to our royal palace to do your best 
endeavourment upon us and our 
children. We shall expect to see you 
here on return of Siamese steamer 
Chow Phya. We have writteh to 
Mr. William Anderson, and to our 
Consut at Singapore, to authorise to 
do best arrangement for you and our- 
selves. Bolieve me, yours taithtully. et 


that accepted great cruelties as all in 
the day’s work. While he was en- 
lightened enough to dream of a better 
future, he was not strong enough to 
turn on an evil past. 

Anna wrote a couple of books 
about her experiences in Siam, and 
these, together with documents which 
the author of this: present book has 
discovered, are the basis of this work. 
We have a clear and attractive picture 
of the Siamese court, with its oriental 
splendour and servitude, and especi- 
ally of the harem city of 9,000 women, 
ranging from lusty ‘‘Amezons,” whose 
jobs seem to have been not unlike 
those of our own police-women, to 
delicate and pampered court favourites. 


ELEPHANTS FOR LINCOLN 

But the outstanding figure is the 
King himself, who delighted in writing 
long, ornate letters to Queen Victoria 
and other rulers. He did not disdain 
even presidents, and there is an 
attractive letter to Abraham Lincoln, 
offering a gift of clephants. ‘‘When 
they arrive in America, do not let 
them be taken to a cold climate out 
of the regions under the aun’s declina- 
tions or torrid zone, but fet them be 
turned out with all haste to run wild 
in some jungle suitable to them, not 
confining them any length of time. If 
these means can be done, we trust 
that the elephants will propagate 
their species hereafter in the continent 
ot America.” 

Lincoln had a civil war on his 
hands and didn’t want elephants, too. 
He reminded the King that ‘our 
political jurisdiction does not reach a 
latitude #0 low as to favour the multi- 
plication of the elephant, and steam 


- on land, as well as on water, has been 


our best and most efficient agent of 
transportation in internal commerce.” 

Anna eventually went to live in 
the United States, where she became 
something of a figure in the New 
England literary set; and later she 
made her home in Canada with her 
daughter sad 2, & banker whom 
the girt had . She had evidence 
that her great adventure had not been 
in vain, for she lived long enough to 
see her most august. pupil ascend his 
father's throtie and rule with enlighten- 
ment. He sent her a message which 


must have cheered her heart: “ All 
that I ever learned of good in life you 
taughtme.” 


THE FUTURE OF THE FARM 


Mrs. Monica M. Hutchings, in 
The Chronicles of Church Farm (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 8s. 6d.) writes 
attractively of the 180 acres of 
Somerset land where her lot is laid. 
The war has given agriculture a 
“poom" time; as wars always do, but 
farmers’ memories are full of the 
between-war periods, when Cinderella 
is returned from the palace to the 
cinder-patch. Mrs. Hutchings faces 
this shadow over the future in her last 
chapter and puts up a good case for 
the enlightened treatment of agricul- 
ture, “The younger generation of 
farmers will improve both the quan- 
tity and quality of their produce. ft 
remains only for you, the townspeople, 
to express a preference for it, and to 
show that preference by buying it. 
And for those who throw up their 
hands and say : ‘But what about our 
exports? Unless we import food we 
can’t export our manufactured goods.’ 
My reply to that is that a revived 
country, with all its local industries 
working full swing, could largely 
replace as a market those overseas-— 
bearing in mind the fact that for five 
years these overseas buyers have had 
to look after themselves and might 
well prefer to continue to do so to a 
very great extent where their manu- 
factures have had to be.developed on 
account of the war,” 

Mrs. Hutchings is aware that 
“archaic” farm-houses, unable to 
compete with the comfortable labour- 
saving houses in town, tend to dis- 
courage settlement on the land, and 
she makes what I take to be the sens- 
ible suggestion that an allowance off 
income-tax should be permitted for 
" modernising.” 

Describing an Autumn morning 
scene, the ant&or speaks of ‘‘gossamer 
threads diamonded with dew,” and 
adds: “Go summer, the old name for 
these minute webs, has a sad sound 
about it.” “Go summer”’ is a charm- 
ing and most perfectly descriptive 
phrase, but I have never personally 
heard it used. The Oxford English 
Dictionary derives gossamer from 
goose-summer-—St. Martin's, sum- 
mer, when geese are in Season; hence, 
gossamer, which is then chieffy 
observed.” Either way, it's an acute 
piece of nature-observation entrapped 
into a beautiful word. 


NEW NOVEL 


To find two good novels in a week 
is not a common experience, but that 
has been my luck. Red Rain, by Leslie 
Kark (Macmilloh, 8s. 6d.), and Bedelia, 
by Vera Caspary (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, 88. 6d.) could hardly be more 
different, but each is the work of a 
better-than-usual novelist. 

Mr. Kark begins with a Lancaster 
bomber, which is shot down over 
Germany. All save one man in her 
were killed. In a series of chapters, 
he gives us the portraits and achiove- 
ments of the men who at last came 
together to fornt the doomed crew: a 
Lendon policeman, a Liverpool bird- 
seed saleeman, a young American 
Rhodes scholar, an artist, a Highland 
gillie, @ rolling stone, a middle-aged 
married man. Then there is a chapter 
which shows’ them all together--no 
longer, for. the purposes of the job, 
individuals, but a team, a brother- 
hood, each relying on all the others, 
jointly dedicated. 

Every one of these chapters is 
exceltent; some are superb. My own 
Jevourite was that’ describing the 
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growing up of the young artist: his 
shy approach to life at home, at 
achool, in hia first studio. In this 
chapter there is full evidence that 
Mr. Kark’s imagination can be fed by 
other things than war, and that in due 
season we may expect him to take 
with assurance all life for his province. 


WITH A DIFFERENCE 


Miss Caspary’s book is a “thriller” 
with a difference—a thriller related by 
a fine writer who knows that mere 
external sensation will never make a 


book worth reading and that, in any |- 


genre, a novel must finally depend on 
character, 

Bedelia was an attractive woman 
who killed for money---continuously 
and tuthlesaly. It would not be fair to 
go into the hows and whys of the 
matter, Let it he enough to say that 
we believe in Bedelia and that the 
setting in which she finds herself-.-an 
American small town in 1913--is 
beautifully rendered. The peaple of 
the community are alive and alert, 
and the essence of the horrible 
moment is distilled not out of improb- 
able high spots, but out of the placid 
background : the shovelling of snow 
in the streets, the delivery of the 
grocery parcels, and all sorts of 
domestic trivia. The author leaves on 
the mind a vivid sense of how evil 
may siide in and interweave with the 
common stuff of daily living. 


_——¢—— 
LONDON’S FOREST 


T° produce such a book as Mr. 
William Addison has just writ- 
ten in Epping Forest (Dent, 12s. 6d.), 
a man must know not only what to 
put in; he must have the judgment 
and the art to know what to omit 
so that the result may be a book, not 
a guidebook. The proof of Mr. 
Addison’s success is that we read on 
and on, enthralled, with never a sense 
of irrelevance, dullness or of parts 
clumsily joined. Beginning with Forest 
legends and the founding of Waltham 
Abbey, the author takes us through the 
centuries as through one inviting 
wocdland glade after another, inform- 
ing us without heaviness, enlivening 
us with good stories, humour and that 
lovely quality, toleration, which he 
himself so much admires when he finds 
it in characters he brings before us. 
Most people, asked to recall famous 
names associated with Epping Forest, 
could probably muster a dozen or so. 
They would remember Queen Eliza- 
beth’s hunting lodge, the Dickens inn 
at Chigwell, poor John Clare in his 
madhouse, Tennyson writing “Ring 
out, wild bells,” Thomas Hood at 
Wanstead, William Morris at Wood- 
ford, the Quaker families of Fry. 
Buxton, Gurney, Howard. And to 
these they could probably add, from 
to-day and yesterday, the names of 
Epstein, T. E. Lawrence, Edward 
Thomas, W. W. Jacobs. But how 
many of us know, for instance, that 
“George Herbert came inte the Forest 
in 1629. , . but left before Donne 
arrived,” that ‘Livingstone, a great 
walker, explored all the coun ic 
about Ongar,” or that Disraett at- 
tended ‘'Cogan's School at Waltham- 
stow”? The book is rich in a thousand 
such items, and yet is never a thing 
of bits and pieces. Maased together at 
the end—a happy arrangement—are 
thirty-two fine photographs of forest 
stenes and buildings, as weil as maps 
ancient and modern. Thisisa chronicle 
to read, possess, treasure, V. H. F. 


* Soviet Ballet (Collins, 15s.) will be 
valued by every lover of the dancer's 
or for: Miss Iris Morley bas Epi 

t years in Russia 

of the phases through 
which the ballet has passed there and 
of its present ». Lese well-versed 
readers will find in the many lovely 


illustrations, tly 
luced, a feast of beauty. 
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O shepherdess, shepherdess, 
pray will you love me? 





Forever the little china 
shepherd pursues. the 
exquisite figurine of the 
shepherdess through 
pastoral scenes where 
love is unchanging and 
beauty never fades. 
But for mere mortals 
heauty is a flower that 
needs careful tending — 
so that whether the 
occasion be pastoral or 
sophisticated, we arc 
looking beautiful. It is 
because Pomeroy make 
preparations appropri- 
ate for every occasion 
that Pomeroy Beauty 
Products are the, choice 
of ro many beautiful 
women, 


(Fomeray. 


BEAUTY 


PREPARATIONS 
SKIN FOOD BEAUTY MILK CLEANSING CREAM DAY CREAM LIPSTICK. 
POWDER DATHOS SAFAD+ HAND LOTION Prices from 18'6 to 4'- 





Richard Nish familiarly known as ‘Beau’ Nash, 


presiding genius of the fashionable society which frequented 
Eighteenth’ Century Bath, was a close friend of Dr. William Oliver, 


inventor of the famous Bath Ofiver Biscuit. 
elegance and good taste which made Bat 
the ‘beau monde’ of those brilliant 


The tradition of 
Olivers so popular. with 
ye- still survives. 


FORTTS ORIGINAL 


alh Oliver 


BISCUITS 
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EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 


For AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, THE DOCKS, 
and for SPECIAL PURPOSES 





It is hoped that General Purposes types will be avail- 
able in the Spring and we are prepared to accept 
a limited number of orders for future deliveries. 


Send us your enquiries NOW 


Also: 

STEEL, WIRE and WOOD LT 
Seeevee a ci Barnards 
FENCING and AGRI- NORWICH : LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


CULTURAL REQUISITES 


ALLIS-CHALMERS swith give 16 / Oveaining a Tractor Is dimcute at 
present, and this Is where the owners of Allis-Chalmers Tractors will score... 


In the firse place it will stand up co the job for years with. che minimum of 
stoppages for repairs, tackling the hardest work with the sturdy goodwill all 
owners of Allle-Chalmers Tracters know; 
secondly your Allis-Chalmers Denier is 
ready to help and. advise you in any 
diffiewity; and finally che spare pert 
situation for Aills-Chaimers ‘Tractors has 
actually improved. You're lucky if you 
own on Allis-Chaimers. - 


ALLIS-CHALME 


Th TEN 


SOUT AM FTG 











} round mechanical knowled; 
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FARMING NOTES 


THE TRIED HAND 


OME uew and pertinent quee- 
tione about the labour em- 
ployed on farms appeared in 
the December returns which 
we farmers now dutifully make 

to the Ministry of Agriculture. Before 
the war we were asked to make only one 
annual return of crops, livestock and 
labour employed, That was on June 4, 

Now we have to do the same thing 
each quarter. The questions that 
interested me particularly were those 
asking,for the numbers of men and 
women over insurable age. That is 
men over 6$ and women over 60. 
Most of us to-day have more old age 
pensioners working on our farms than 
ever before. 

Until the end of the war they 
no doubt felt that they could best 
help the country by staying in the 
jobs where their skill was needed. 
‘We have been very glad to keep these 
tried hands and have turned a blind 
eye if occasionally an old man took a 
day off or did not turn up on a Sator- 
day morning. Now our old friends are 
drifting away. They cam pick up 
part-time work, gardening and doing 
odd-jobs -about the village. They 
have certainly earned their semi- 
retirement. Even so, I expect that 
the Ministry's December returns when 
we see them in a few weeks’ time will 
show that agriculture is employing a 
high proportion of éId men. 


Out of Uniform 


I WISH we could expect a similarly 
high figure to come from the 
answers to another mew question 
about the numbers of men demobilised 
from His Majesty’s Forces who are 
now working on farms. Until last 
month when the block release scheme 
was introduced a mere handful of 
‘individual specialists had been allowed 
to return to the land under the 
Class ‘“‘B” release scheme. We are 
looking forward now to getting 10,000 
under the block scheme, They are to 
be ‘general farm-workers, market 
garden-workers, shepherds, cattlemen, 
stockmen, yardmen, dairymen, car- 
ters, horsemen, ploughmen, tractor- 
drivers and farm labourers."’ This is 
the official list of categories. Many of 
the terms, of course, mean the same 
thing. I hope all these 10,000 will 
show up in the next agricultural 
returns due’ to be made in March, 
Happily also we are now getting a 
trickle of demobilised farm-workers 
who have been released under the 
ordinary Class A age and ‘service 
scheme, 

These are the men who were 
in the yeomanry or other county 
Tegiments as Territorials before the 
war, They put on uniform porman- 
ently in September, 1939, and, 
althongh many of them were in the 
twenties then, they have qualified for 
the earlier release groups on account 
of their lepgth of service, Not all 
these men are coming back into farm- 
ing. One man, who worked as a 
tractor-driver on a neighbour's farm 
and was transferred into the Royal 
Engineers in 1940, now has good all- 
, and. has 
docided to join with another Service 
man io ing over a small garage 
and developing a tractor repair 
and maintenance business. He will 
certainly get plenty of calla for his 
services, 

Potato Reserves 
Tre Ministry of Food’s potato 
staff are persuading farmers to 
set aside part of their maincrop ota: 
toes for the end of season reserve. 
thought that we should probably be 
able to draw some extra early potatoes 
from the Channel Islands hoxt May 
and june, wien hap reece obviated 
@ necessity for ing 
potatoes through into the = 


weather, But I am told that the 
visitation of the Colorado beetle to 
the Channel Islands during the German 
occupation will prevent the Islanders 
from growing a full crop in 1946 and 
heaiy shipments are not likely to be 

this Duuinees ot storing main- 

5 palates is far from satisfactory 

eR! grower, who dislikes seeing his 
crop wasting. The scientists have not 
yet provided us with economical 
means P of treating potatoes so that 
they do not grow out in the clamp 
when the warm weather comes, It 
may be that some varieties are leas 
prone to sprout than others. One im- 
portant factor is the construction of 
the clamp itself. Plenty of earth, 
keeping out the air once aweating has 
ceased, certainly helps to preserve 
potatoes in some order. But nothing 
will keep sound the potatoes which 
had a touch of blight when they were 
put into the clamp. Some varieties 
are much more susceptible to blight 
than others. Gladstone has a bad 
reputation on this count, and so 
indeed have all the red-skinned 
varieties, 
Phosphates and Potash 

HERE is little hope of getting 

more phosphates for 1946, Mr. 
Tom Williams has said that, while 
there should be enough superphos- 
phate and basic slag for the arable 
crops on the basis of the Ministry's 
rationing scheme, only a_ limited 
amount will be available for use on 
gtass land. It is unfortunate while we 
are establishing new leys that there is 
not plenty of phosphate to give them 
a good start. It is phosphate that the 
young grasses and clovers need to 
make strong root growth in the first 
season. 

We can get a little extra phos- 
phate for new leys, but the ration 
is not at all generous. The best quality 
seeds cannot show their merits if 
they lack the right plant foods. Potash 
is still short and likely to remain so. 
Before the war we obtained most of 
our potash from France and Germany. 
That source of supply is not pre- 
sumably operating yet, at any rate 
not sufficiently to allow exports to 
this country. We have been drawing 
our potash from Palestine. Shipping 
is no doubt still the limiting factor in 
this supply. 

We may, however, draw some 
comfort from the Ministry of Food’s 
promise that a larger quantity of 
rationed animal feeding-stuffs will 
be distributed in the next rationing 
year from May onwards. This will 
necessitate a greater import for 
which, apparently, shipping can be 
found. 


Army Huts 
Te devious ways of Government 
Departrfi ients can be exasperat- 
ing to the simple farmer. A man who 
has been trying to acquire one of the 
Army huts standing on part of one 
of his fields, which was used as a 
searchlight station during the war, has 
got himself hopelessly entangled with 
the War Office, the Ministry of Works 
and the Muna of Agriculture 
without apparent much advance 
towards his goal. Indeed he tells me 
that he understands that both the 
huts on his land have been sold to the 
French it and they will 
soon be dismantled. The official 
atrangement, so I am assured, is that 
where a site has been de-requisitioned 
and the huts declared surplus the 
‘War t first offers them to 
the owner of the lang on which they 
are erected. If the owner does not 


by inistry 
Works, This sounds ali right, but it 
does not seem to-be yorking out very 
well in Practice. 
Cunconiatus, 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


HANFORD HOUSE 


BOUT midway between Stur- 
minster Newton and Bland- 
ford stands Hanford House, 
sheltered on the cast and 
north by -the ridge of which 

Hambledon Hill and Hod Hill are the 
highest points, and occupying a pleas- 
ant position overlooking a wide bend 
of “the rushy Stour." 

The Hanford iands, now of 
roundly 800 acres, were held by the 
Seymers from the neighbouring Cis- 
tercian abbey of Tarrant, which was 
founded in the reign of Richard I and 
re-endowed in the reigt of King John. 
The Seymers owned not only the house 
and jand but a fishery in the Stour, 
in the time of Henry VIII, but after- 
wards the property passed for a while 
to a family named Daccome. The 
Seymers again came into possession of 
Hanford during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Sir Rol Seymer 
erected the present house, the 
date 1623 on a leaden pipe accords 
with what would be ascribed as its 
period by any lover of Jacobean 
architecture, Externally Hanford 
House retains in perfection all its 
original decorative and classical fea- 
tures, and the gables and chimney 
stacks, the mullioned windows and the 
large bays, exhibit the mastery of pro- 
portion that its designer enjoyed. 
The quadrangular court has been 
roofed to make @ spacious room, and 
the original ¢: porch, beautifully 
designed and finely worked, now orna- 
ments this apartment, As with other 
houses of its period, some of the 
carving seems to have been the work 
of craftsmen from the Low Countries, 

Hanford House is,for sale with 
50 acres, by order of Colonel Vivian 
Seymer, whose agents are Messrs. 
Wilson and Co. Some seven years ago 
& very large sum was spent in bring- 
ing the house into accord with the most 
exacting residential requirements; for 
instance, as many_as eight bathrooms 
were installed, and radiators were 
fitted throughout the house. Hanford 
House is in a first-rate contre for sport, 
and the proximity of pre-historic and 
Roman and other ancient remains of 
a military character make it a place 
of special interest to the archwologist. 
Enough has been said to emphasise 
its import to the student archi- 
tecture. An illustrated arti¢le on 
Hanford House a red in COUNTRY 
Lirg of April 22, to08. a 

Messrs. Wilson and Co.'s recent 
transactions have included the sale of 
the extensive Bayfordbury estate, 
near Hertford, on behalf of the Clinton 
Baker trustees. The mansion was for 
many the home of the Kit Cat 
Club collection of portraits. Great 
scientific developments will take place 


at Bayfordbr iow it has been ac- 
quired by the Join Innes Horticultural 
‘ustitution. 


LORD ORMATHWAITE’S LAND 
‘WO days were devoted to the 
disposal of many square miles 
of Lord Ormathwaite's estates in 


ceeded hia father a year ago, was 
t and decided whether certain 


269,250, and Lord Ormathwaite re- 
jected it, When this portion was put 
up in 48 lots, 36 of them, extending 
to 2,650 acres, changed hands for 
£47,240, most of the buyers thereby 
changing their status from tenants to 
owners, The Cefnllys section of the 
estates, 2,290 acres, was nearly all 
sold, and added £24,000 to the aggre- 
gate. Of the Lianddewi-Ystradenny 
portions, §,222 acres, over 3,880 acres 
mainly to the tenants for a 
total of £44,445. The chief holding, 
Llanddewi Hall Farm, realised £5,500, 
Lord Ormathwaite intimated his inten- 
tion to give a large site for a public 
hall in one of the villages, 

Farm sates inclu Downhead 
Manor holding, a good house and 
“accredited” buildings and 230 acres, 
on the road from Sparkford to Il- 
chester. Mr. Leslie Waite (Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff) withdrew 
the farm at £17,000 at auction in 
Yeovil, and immediately afterward, 
sold it. Duncans Farm, a 17th-century 
houge in 18 acres, at Coneyhurst, was 
sold before the auction at Horsham, 
Another sale by Messrs, Jackson Stops 
and Staff is that of Stocks, Farm, 
Burley, for £5,250, 

THE NET YIELD FROM REALTY 
r aeRe has been a progressive 
decline in the rate of interest on 
trusted securities during the last 
twelve months, and even the time- 
honoured 2% per cent,, for a long 
while looked upon as little more than 
a nominal payment for money en- 
trusted for safe keeping, is definitely 
threatened. Five per cent, was for- 
merly regarded as a basic figure for 
the calculation of the value of froo- 
hold ground rents where the reversion 
was of small practical importance, 
that is, too remote to be worth taking 
into account. The all-round reduction 
of interest has had unwelcome reper- 
cussions on the balance-sheets of 
insurance companies, and if it were 
not for the fact that the net yield from 
real property has already reached a 
low level, it might be of more immedi- 
ate importance than it is to property 
owners. In estimating the actual net 
income from freeholds and leaseholds 
the superficial observer is apt to jump 
to an erroneous conclusion, namely, 
that it rules markedly higher than 
from other investments. 
error is due to making no 
allowance for the trouble and expense 
of management. These and other 
incidents of ownership may reasonably 
be regarded as nting somethin, 
thatis not extravagantly remunera 
by the difference between the interest 
on, say, a sum equal to the capital 
and the 


Of course, irrespective of 
the actual gross yield, the owner of 
Eeenold ty enjoys the benefit 

wing a tangible and permanent 
security instead of, as in most other in- 
vestments, merely a document of title. 


OWNERSHIP AND TENANQY 


ison of the yield 
realty and that from other invest- 
ments. A vast quantity of house 


is subject to rent restric- 
Bede, which a also toa good many 


flats as well. tise in the 
urchase price of doce not 
Beuefit an owner much unless ho 
wishes to part with his property and 
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i) 


lives on the 


LAND! 


Twice in a generation we have been 
blockaded—twice in 30 yeara we have 
been saved from starvation by those who 
work on the land. Are we any the wiser? 


We are indeed! We know that farm- 
ing was neglected and forgotten in the 
days of peace. We know now that the 
Tard is our larder. . 


Another thing. If the farms are fat 
the towns are fat; if the farms starve, 
other forms of employment starve too. 
So that wherever we live, whatever we 
do —tinker, tailor, soldicr, sailor —in 
peace as in war, we all in a very real senso 
“live” on the land. 
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The AYRSHIRE COW 


is easily adaptable for either 
MACHINE OR HAND MILKING 


There are more s 


|ATTESTED AYRSHIRES 
Than any. other. breed in Britain 
oat " Inferraation trem ae 
HUGH SONE, Secretary 
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DESIGN FOB SPRING. 


with factories meng over at last to 


ASHION news becomes exciting again 
old friends on 


peace production ani 
¥ the point of being restored to circula- 
tion, You will be seeing the Wolsey twin sets 
again in the Spring, pure linen frocks and 
blouses in the Summer and printed crépes—the 
frocks were practically all plain last year as 
the colour printing processes take time. The 
prints are flowered all over in mixed colours, 
the dresses with their tiny “cap” sleeves 
just covering the tops of the arms, wasp 
waists aud full gathered skirts, definitely 
youthful. Slender printed crépes, light 
grounds well covered with exotic flowers and 
foliage and draped over the hips, are for the 
more sophisticated. Necklines are cut away 
and draped fichu-wise, or plain, round and 
hug the base of the throat when the dress 
fastens down the back. 
Three-quarter coats in cinnamon, canary 
yellow, chamois yellow, hunting pink, emer- 


Right— 

Pringle's Spring shirt in 

marocain, with tucked front, 
neckband and bow 


Below— 

The classic herringbone 
tweed in brown and oat- 
meal, soft textured with 
long, waisted jacket. Worn 
in town with a white cross- 
over blouse. Jacqmar. 






















PHOTOGRAPH : ANTHONY BUCKLEY 


ald, plaid, tartan are shown over 
dark dresses. They are tweed, 
corduroy, faccecloth, and will 
brighten up the countryside. 
Deréta line their bright coats with 
a dark contrast, their pastel with 
black, navy or brown, They show 
a full-length brilliant plaid tweed 
with deep, casy armholes, that 
hangs from the shonlder and is 
almost as full as a cape. This is 
Utility, outstanding in price as 
well as design and one of the hits 
of the Spring. 

Wolsey base their 1946 collec- 
tion on the colours of the Bayeux 
tapestry. There are some charm- 
ing mellow “stone colours and 
beige, an exquisite mist blue, a 
sharp incisive green they call 
“Gyrth,” and a clear bright red 
that is called ‘ Duke William ”' red. 
The terra-cotta and earth-brown 
shades look every bit as effective 
used for contemporary frocks 
as they do in the tapestry, 
Wolsey are making a few two- 
piecesof hip-length straight jackets 
over tailored, pleated jersey frocks. 
One of the best Utility frocks in a 
season of good Utilities has plain 
three-quarter sleeves set in with 
the rounded lines gp the shoulder 
that are being showh in Paris. This 
has a gored skirt and a neat waist 
darted in front to gi it flat. It 
has one of the small, round cellars 
close to’ the throat ofa a appear on 
many of the smartest frocks of this 
year, is as neat-as a “‘shirt-waist” 
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SHIRT BLOUSE 
m many fabrics and shades 
wuth clever adjustable neckline 
and patented 
Be SPARE COLLAR 

wt 






From leading 
Fashion Houses 
and Stores 


THE WAKEFIELD SHIRT 00. LED. 196 Kinkgale, Wakelit, Yorkshirg 





Joyce’s design for Spring in nut brown calf slashed 
with black 


but more feminine with its curves instead of 
the sharp angles and straight lines of squared 
shoulders and pleats. 


'HE first collection of straw hats shows 
the way our heads will] look this Summer. 
Sailors are to the fore in the collections again 


—sailors with the wide shallow crowns and . 


straight brims of the early bicycling days but 
made to be tilted backward on the head, not 
crammed down and pulled forward, as they 
are shown in old photographs. They are 

new-looking and ‘most becoming. Flowers 
are everywhere, wreathing sailors, laid 
against crowns or on the brims of cartwheels, 
another fashion to be revived, on dear little 
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straws with minute flat brims and flower-pot 
crowns, massed each side of straw. toques 
shaped like a toreador's hat. Many of these 
flowers are made in vivid plastics. Crownless 
hats are strongly featured. High pillboxes in 


felt and straw are left open to the heavens; . 


wide haloes are finished with a ribbon and 
bows that moor them on but shorn of a crown, 
and, for evening, ribbon wreaths are shown 
with a bow each side over the ears and a veil 
streaming over the shoulders that show almost 
all the hair. Miss Hammond of Erik has a 
charming felt beret, a high peaked felt 
fluttering with cog’s feathers, Madame 
Clarida has the latest beret from Balenciaga 
in Paris, a hat that is worn well forward. It 
is a triangular beret and the peak is tilted 
down immediately above the bridge of the 
nose. On one side, there is a question mark of 
beige feathers. This is a very chic hat for a 
suit; it is as flat as a pancake. Clarida 
is making high cylinders of felts and 
straw, pillboxes in straw and silk with 
pompons cocked at the side, halo hats 
of white blossoms, cartwheels in 
pastel crépe with open crowns. One 
characteristic that emerges is that, 
with the exception-of the high peaked 
berets and pillboxes, the hats look 
shallow compared with last year. 
Newest of all, perhaps, and likely to 
sweep all before them, are the sailors 
with the wide, shallow crowns, 


Tweed suits are interesting on 
account of their intricate seaming 
which softens the outlines while adher- 
ing to much the same silhouette as 
last year. A few short jackets are 
shown and they look very different but 
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the majority of the suits have a mediuin- 
length jacket that moulds the figure. by darts 
and gussets which define the waist, without 
the aid of a ‘half belt at the back. A few 
feather-weight tweeds are being woven again. 
Designs are restrained, colours becoming 
more exuberant, 

A 40-0z. duveteen was an interesting 
novelty. shown at the International Wool 
Secretariat. It had ‘the bloom of velvet, 
was absolutely soft and flexible, thick as a 
travelling rug. 

Some brilliant geer-sucker effects in 
tweeds have been woven in Yorkshire, with 
the boucle yarn used to emphasise the chalk 
stripes and overchecks. ford cords in 


deep rich colours as well as bright are designed 
for the straight three-quarter coats that are 
being revived for the Spring. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 





Court shoes with neqt sag heel and farge punched 
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EASILY THE BEST 
since the days of the Victoria 


‘eas worlen 


‘The elite Baby Carriage since 1873. 
The 





demand is great but we are 

doing our best to make supplies 

available as quickly 4s possible. 
ASHTON BROS, & PHILLIPS LTD, 
21 OSNATH WORKS, WARRINGTON 
ani end nb acnihatatndahs 





Low Mileage 
USED CARS 


Bought and 
Sold by 








NG Gooseerecerrcoverense 
(Mr, Mrs., afc.) 


Address 








CROSSWORD No. 832 : 


guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 4. 
fr a Focioved eayelope) 8 must reach ‘Crossword No. 
10, Tavictook Se Stree 


Norr.. Tt MCompetition does net apply to the United States. 


Covent 
post on Thuveday, January 10, 1! 




















. 882, Counray Lire, 9 
Garden, London, WCae not later than the 


joveneeanuasasaronvonssenssconesanacceceeotnanancemonintses 1G) 





ACROSS, 
. An outstanding exponent of the uses of air 
power (8) 
Made a great hit (6) 
. But, strangely enough, Daddy can make ne 
use of them in flig! t (4, 4) 
10, The lamp: post encountered in the black-out 


11. Drain on income (8) 

13. Recess (6) 

14 and 21. To do this you need a river enclosure 
and perhaps a dredger (6) 

16. Allot: to the pawnbroker three balls (6) 

19. “Who shall decide when ——~ cr ie 

Pope (4) 

20. Mister or doctor, for example (6) 

21, See 14 

26. May be made visibly or audibly on the end 
of 31 (6) 

27, Hungry as a bird? (8) 

28. ‘The watchman’s circular tour (6) 

29, ai of a young clergyman’s ministrations? 


30, Sack (8) 
31, Ink sales (anagr.) (8) 


DOWN 
1 A West Country town takes its shire on (6) 
2, Plus 88 (@) 4 
3. May belong to Constable or Mowbray (6) 
4. Tale, not tail end (6) 
6. If. wren were working this, it would tell her 
what to do (8) 


7. Of capital importance to South Africans, of 
course (8) 


8, Undesirable residences (8) 
‘12, What Shakespeare was comparatively (7) 
15. A small one over the eight (3) 
18, Harker must have got cid of her (3) 
17, These have made a rapid rise (8) 
18. For an underground trial run? (8) 
“A Sweet —- in the dreae."Hernick (8) 
22. The best physician (6) 
23, Bring back, oh | bring back: (6) 


‘war re 94, A King's fester (8) 
25. More than a flower, so ta.speak, behind (6) 
COLUTION, TO, Mo. 20% pT, winaer of thle Coocmmord, the slaes of which uments eee 
1g Bain i ase seas pha ah ee a Arid; The winner of Crogsword ‘No. 830 is 
oe ae Wan: Evident; 29 ira oH Mr. E, 1, Lawson, 
ra ell aoe TRiaaiag la 17, - eceali . 


* lei 9 a “eerie = 
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LOUS LEVY London LTD 


2 PRINCES STREET CAVENDISH SQUARE LONDON WI 












At in every direction 
t$ 
<eees 7p wy 


SKIRTS, SLACKS 

SUEDE COATS, SUITS 

FROM GOOD STORES EVERYWHERE Nay cunane 
PHILLIPS & CO 12 Princes Street Hanover Sq London W | 


4 (Wholesale only) Telephoné Mayfair 4482/3 ) 


Look for this tabel in 








WweF the Leading Stores 


IAN MEREDITH LFD (Wholesale) 29, BRUTON ST , LONDON, W 3 











|| 


rrockses 


the Greatest [ate 
in Colton 


wey 





SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 2) 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 

WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 









Pea ea rity it ig Fropristons, Corner Lita, Uyo by Ghouce Mewame, Ley Tower Home ‘Tower wens fb Regieigeed at 
the: 0 me fewevper end fee eeerEss Past, eters ae second sleet aptior at toe Wow Work hee Or aed Nee Bee Gone, & < 


Tue trees, bereft of their concealing green, sparkle - 
with Winter’s fanterns while, from a sheltering rick, the” 
robin and the bunting herald the approaching plegstires 
of the peaceful’ years ahead. However, leg the snows : 
come and the keen winds sigh, the fortunate Ford! ower 
is out $nd about—enjoying January’s passing show in 
the warm, armchair comfort of his Ford car. 


Snow in Glendun, painied by Mauric#'C. Wilks 


Owners of Ford cars have had the wisdom of their choice repaid 
in many ways. Throughout the war the Ford Dealer Organization 
has continually offered service facilities,jncomparable in extent 

and efficiency. The result is readily apparent on the teads today: 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR venti 
MANUSACTVAEAS 
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AUCTIONS 


OR vantegeous 

Bxecutors. Trustees and Private Owners)... 
Very QOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furaisure, Silver, Jewellory, 
Pioturasy Books, Porcelain, eto. at the weekly 
Auction Bales of PHILLIPS, BON & NBALEZ, 
1, Blenheim Btrest, New Bond Street (established 
1796). (Sales of the above property oan also be 
Dromptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel: 
Mayfair 44, Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
Tents, Datly Telagraph every Monday, The T¥mes 
very Tuesday. 


H R, HARMER 
PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Euablished over 00 years 
9-42, NEW BOND ATREET, LONDON. W.1 
will_hold the following STAMP AUCTIONS: 
21, 2.—An attractive Britieh Bmpire 








JANUARY 28, 29.—-An extremely Fine Collection 
of FRANCE AND COLONIRA and rarities and 
meleotions of other Foreign ccuntries, 

FEBRUARY 4, 5.—A VERY FINE MINT BPHCI- 
ALIGED COLLECTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
OFFERED BY ORDER OF SYDNBY H, CARTER 
BSQ. OF HASSOCKS, SUBSEX. 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street avatiable 
aa published, price 8d, each. post paid. 
pritice & SIMPBON, LTD, (Enteblished in 

3794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of O}4 

Bliver, GheMeld Plate, Jewollery, Old English 

Furniture, Porcetain and Pottery, G1 

of Art, Enerevinss, Etchings. Col 

Piotures, Drawt 

MAS., Old Violins. et 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYiair B22. 


PERSONAL 
JWALtiNson—storr. Ths engagement is 
announced between Major Richard Frederick 

Adrian Mallinson, R.A., younger son of Mr. 
Arthur B. Mallinson, M. M.LMeon.E. and 
the late Mra, Rdythe . of Springhill, 
Chelford Road, Prestbury, Cheshire, and June B. 
Btott, younger daughter of Mr. and 
Btott, " Goraarate”. Prestbury, Ch-sht 

ATURE PHOTOGRAPHER would welcome 

oprortunity to purchase pair Climbing Irons. 
Box 738, 

FRICKRS WIFE (augnter 4) will take full 

peaponsidility Ohtld any age in return ema! 
Farntshed Cottage. or tation. Country 
home and small wage, Southern Counties, 
Surrey or Sussex preferred, Other suggestions 
weloomed, Personal interview,—Box 723, 

INY FURNISHED GOTTAGE for two; all 

motern conventences, offered lady fond of 
country at nominal rent. Occasional secretarial 
work required; usual tai Good girls’ school 
Cover 10 years) in vicinity. Excellent references 
ousential.—MI88 RIDER HAGGARD, Ditching- 
ham, Norfolk. 


ee LANeOUS 


ARR THUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and 
AU the only firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries, Large and email collections dealxned 
br improved to Bult all purposes, pecially 
ood prices are offered for out-of-the-way rpeci- 
mene, but the Company is a ready buyer of any 
pid winse in good condition. — %, Marylebone 
High Street, W.l. Welbeck 6542, 
$498 — HANDBAG SERVICES COMPANY 
will overhaul and renovate your handbag. 
Finest oraftamanship. Send it for an extimate to 
§, New Bond Street. W.1 (next door Fenwick's). 
LOUSES—-Men's worn shirts will make Into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
oan be made ap dy experts, from 9/-. NO 
COUPONS.—Write for detaite, OB. C.14, 40a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per ina (minimum 8 Hines) 


EGUCATIONAL 


i rig over 16 and preparation fer 
2 of a Bxamination. Country house, 40 
miles London. Tennis, swimming —Box 687, 
HORT STORY WRITING. Send fhd- 
“acoriés that deli Today” (a special varied 
‘and prospectus of world-famous course. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (185A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
ULBY HALL BOHVOL, Welford, near Rugby. 
Boarding School for Girls 6-18. Preparation 
for Aohool Certificate, London Matriculation, 
Higher Sohools, University Sonolarsnips, eto, 
Prosnectus from Head Mistraan, 
PPAR EANTROURNG SCHOOL OF Domawrie 
ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. Autumn term 
commences Cotober 2. All branches of Domestic 
Solenoe taught. Day and resident pupila, Certi- 
foates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS RANDALL, 
ut Class Diplomee, EDINBURGH ‘TRAINING 
SCHNOL, 
yar TRIANGLE Secretarial Collewe, South 
Moulton Streat, W.1. May, 6006-8, Resident! s) 
Branoh: St. Huberte. Gerrarde Crose, Pulmer 268, 
SW dake Ra tia Warnes OF TOMORROW? 
Fresh blood tn needed in journalism and liter- 
ature, Develop your latent talent in your spare 
vime with the LONDON SOHOOL OF JOURNAL: 
I8M-—the only school under the patronage of 
lending newspaper propristors, REDUCED FERS. 
Speolal courses in Journalism, Short Stories, 
Article Writing, Poetry, Radio Plays, Engllah 
Literature, Personal tuition by correapondence. 
No time limit, Free advice and Booklet from 
Appiloations Department, L.8.J., 67, Gordon 89., 
London. Mina, 4574 
+ LIVESTOCK 
A DVENTIONR attending principal CATTLE 
and SHEEP breeding districts throughout 
England and Scotland, invites inquirios for direct 
conaignments. All purchasea at lowset, possible 
value; buying exclusively as agent under inetruc- 
tions, no dealing. Btrong Dullocka and com- 
merotal cattle of top quality (Blue-Greys, Angua 
Cross, Horefords, Shorthorns, etc.), Sheep to 
requirements. Padigreo stock: all beef, aual 
purpose and dairy broeds (consultations desirable) 
Non-pedigrae foundation cows and specialised 
Uvestock requirements for estates and agri- 
cultural interest generally. — Initial corre- 
spondence to: Box 380, 


























Bor Fee 1/6 
FOR SALE 
A ARGH Con! LLBOTION Indian, African, 


‘prasillan Lepidepters in boxes, Andamen 
Shells, Roan Microscope, Fittings, Botantoal 
Boectmeng, eto.—Detalls: 62. Bterte Beplanade, 
Poole, Dors 
Buck FIELD BOOTS (Poulsen & kone), 

complete with trees. Calf 1éMin., height 
1944ln., size 10%. Mxcellent condition. Can be 
veen London. Bost offer over £8, Also Men's 
Golf Clubs and Bas =Bonit: Box 745, 

LACK BABI condition. Hoots, 

Buckskin Breeches, ‘Top Hat, Bowler; worn. 
Lady Sft. Sin. Mace’s Top Boots, size 7, 2 pairs. 
good. Bartley, -FPRUNCHLIN, Oxton, Notte. 

BE (complete with camisole) made trom 

Liberty floral georgette, Bishop's alsevas, 
bow neck. Approxtmately Sin, bust, Worn once: 
misfit. No Coupons.—Box 700, 

Coxtzcror ‘wishes to sell Booke on China, 

Furniture, Glass, Gliver, eto, List on appll- 
cation, Enolose Box 728, 

JUNE EXAMPLE of the best Gwner driver oar 

in the world, 18044 Litre Rolls-Bentiey with 
overdrive, Fitted Park Ward saloon body. Black 
with brown leather. One titled owner, Only 
27,000 miles. Spotiess condition, inspection 
and offers invited. (Over #4.000.)—Fiat 2, 
@ Clarwes Street, London, W.l, GRO. 4444 (before 
0.00 a.m,), 

‘OR BALE. No coupons. Coat and Skirt made 

by well-known tailor, almont unworn, Olivo 
brown flecked yellow hand-made tweed woven by 
Angus Pirte of Dornoch. Yellow Wootlen Blouse. 
Size 42 hips. Tall. Olive brown felt bat by 
Tioath, 96 guineas, Complete,—Hox 725. 
POR GALE, no coupons. pure Silk sheer Stock. 

Ings, Finest quality, size 10. Beige and 
suntan. Offers.—Box 724, 

GUiNUINT CARL ZaTSE Jone Binooulara 7 x 8 

“Binootem” model, perfectly new, ROlld 
loather onse, optically perfect, large field of view. 
Marvellous definition, 45. “Binootar'' modo! 
similar without oade, £30.—PEPPER, Glen View, 
Eaet Knovie. Salisbury. 

PJAVE you seen BEDRAWLE BRIDGE? It's a 

Teal OLD CLAPPER BRIDGE in true Cy- 
clonean proportions, and pictured in Cornish 
Bridgas Calendar 186, 9/10 post free.—ELL18. 
Photographer, Bodmin, 



































UARANTEED sexed Pullot Chicka and Pullevs 
of all agea.—-Prices on application ta FERN- 
LANDS POULTRY FARN. Cherteoy, Tel.: 9262, 
UERNSEYS AND JERSEYS. The ideal rich 
milkers for private houstholds, etc. Adver- 
tiser can offer, at lowest possible prices con- 
sistent with quality and quantity milkera, choice 
specimens of the above two splendid breeds. 
Freshly calved and in-oalf cows and heifers, 
young stock pulls, et, Please state exact 
requirements. Highest sattsfaction without 
paying fanoy prices.-LANGLHY LODGE FARM, 
Slinfold, Horsham, Buenex. S 
ENNETH BEBSTON, BURLEY FARM, ALLYS- 
TREE, DERBY. ‘Tel. 57611, haw always for 
ante & £004 eblection of hieh-olass English and 
Irish Hunters, Hacks and Pontes, T dave trial, 
PEACOCK, blue, very tame. 6 ens. 
HARDING, Bridge Farm, Britford, 
SPoating DOG BRHEDER usually has a few 
exceptionally fins Puppica of the following 
preeds for tisposal: Retrievers, Labradors, 
Svantela, Setters, and Fointers. — DORMANS 
FARM. Broadoridee Heath, Horsham, 
Stock COCKERELS: 8 months, Mrrans 
Lord Grevnways extra special pen.—Writo 
CLARKE, Ashdell, Sheffield 10. 




















JOKS ON HUNTING, SPORT, and COUNTRY 

LIFE. Many Ulustrated tn colour, first and 
rare editions, sto. Attractive pricer.—List on 
requert to LOSHAK, Dadham, Colchester, 

[A RITCHER, 4 Berkeloy Stroot. W.1. desicns 

and orestes Hats of oharm and distinotion. 
and ra-makes ollents’ own hate with equal care. 
‘Tel.; Maytalr 1651, 














Paar GREATS, etc., In original onmponitions * 
by 


artist of international repute, Searches 
made, Ponotl drawing for own colouring from 
Ri is.—H.. Chittos Vicarage. Ohinosnham, Wilts. 
SUNTAIN PEN REPAIRS done quickly,” A 
large number of pens for sale, 23/6, poat freo. 
All guarantesd.—F. W. CLEVELAND. 14, Red 
ton 84a.. London, 
GBxtiewans Modern, upright Bports Road- 
ster Coventry Basle Bioycle, Geared; 
OCalicer brakes; leather bag: as new; superior 
perfect. £16. Osrriage paid. Parket Major’ 
Maximus (best model) Vacumatic Fountain Pen: 
in new and perfect condition, M4/10/-. Alarm 
Clock; small model: fewelled; superior, pectect. 
&8.-H. BROOK, 40. Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, W.12, 
Peration JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, China, 60, Also real. purchase for 
oash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL 00. LTD., 
87, Regent Btrest, London, W.1, Offer by return, 
Y FOLK are not worrying about the wave 
of burgiaries—they bought CHUBB Safes ang 
Wal) Bafva from 68, Ht. James's Bt. London. 6.W.1, 
(Pu FRENCH CLEANING AND DYING 00., 
LYD., can undertaxe the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquirtas to CARPET DBPT.. % Craven 
&t.. Strand. W.C.2, or phone: GER. 5600 or 8514. 
BCONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-cavered, 
Ladies’ own materiale from 18/-.—M. A, 
GRACE, 9, pene sca Soho, London, W.t. 


Wiser or ‘AND, Publio, pi ~ 
‘ber that PERUPORD'S ‘OF EXETSR, Gold 


amiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 


YOU SAN MARE delicious golden brows loagii 
merely by adding cold water to DR. (J 
HBALTE FLOUR and baking, Also scones, 
%t 1s genuine wheetmesl 
wheat roalt and wilt 
made 
























Wise CORGI PENT dow puppies rn i 
EBxoellont pedigree, 15 gna, each, — MISH 
FLETCHER. The Croft. Brampton. Hunta. 
INWTAVERN COLOURED BULL TERRIERS 
Ofer an exceptional Iitter of Pedigree 
Puppies at reasonable prices. Born October 10th, 
and perfectly reared. Also two Bitch Pups. 
5 mont ans pete, Dogs despatched by avening 
boat, arrive English destination following day.— 
All inquirtes to: MRS. NORAGH BARLEE. Birch 
Grove, Kill Avenue, Dun Laoghaire. Co, Dublin. 
Hire, Phone 81185, 
WANTED 
OORS: "Masterpieces of Enwlish Furniture, 
Clocks, and Barometera."' by R. W. Symonds} 
Vol. Ut, “Furniture in England, 1600-1760." by F. 
Lenygon: “English Domestic Clocks," by Ces- 
etnaky: “Enelish Furniture of tho 1éth Century," 
4 vote, by Osscinsky; “Old English Clacks," by 
F. A. Groon; “Britten's Clooka and Watchon.” 
Pinas state nrions,.Rox 648, 
ROWN CORDURGY COAT, suitable for eame- 
Keeoper, gardener; chest 44 inches,—Box 634. 
Carers AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best priceagiven.-PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
18, Brompton Road, 8.W.3, Ken. 0678, (Between 
Harroda and Brompton Oratory), and 7, New 
Bond 8t.. Wil, MAYTur 7008, 
ARS.—02, 069 paid for a recent Rolie or Bentley 
Galoon; drop-head coupe considered. Austin 
Limousine aluo wanted as Works car; price limit 
8760.—Write in first Instance to MISS IRELAND, 
Beoretary. 2 Portlend Villas, Hove, 
ONG, “both new and second-hand. GUN 
REPAIRS, immediate attention. GUN 
FITTING at our shovting «rounds, Parttoulars 
freo.CHURCHILL, Orange Street Gunworke, 
Latonater Sanare, Lonton. W.0.2, 
‘ONSBHAIN, Badger Skins, Rabbit Skins, 
wanted to buy. Ask for price lst-—A. 
HABSEMANN. , @a, Upper Thames Street, London. 


I T.OOMDR. LESLIE HAND, D5.0., rewaming 
his profession of Art Consultant, wishes to 
buy ofl paintings, Anywhere in Great Britain or 


Iveland.—Addteas: 4 Brook Street, W.1, Telephone 
MAYinir 048. 


Moe ‘BROS, & OO,, LTD. Will pay very 
satisfactory peices for food quality Baddlery, 
Bridies, Gaddies (not side saddles), eto, in good 
condition.—90, King t., Covent Garten, W,0,3. 


et 
ry 


ie 
“Country Life,” January to 
‘Deoamber, 1964, for sale, Good vondition, 


‘ Box 72, 
































UDSON THRRAPLANE 108 100 f.p. One 
owner-driver. Stored 3 ysars during war. 
Noarly new tyres. Mileage 25.000, 800.—-Box 743. 
SRTING, CONFI Te OUTFIT: Pink cos 
non use; 1 old, 1 black coat, 2ch~ck 
watttoor black oubbing coat, 3 pair white 
ctoth breeches all by Hammond, 6 yellow wool 
awoater abirte, js-dozen stocks, 1 peir hunting 
hoots, one sonson: 1 pair blackiecks, 1 pair brown 
oall, all with trees; hats, spurs, boot litt. Sult- 
abte man 6 ft. 8tn.; boota 7%. 960.—Box 746, _ 
(LA®Ga WHITE OSTRICH FEATHER FAN. 
‘vortolse-shell handle. Aiso single coloured 
Ostrich Feathers, Offers.—Box 739, 
Lovery LIBERTY SILK BRDSPREAD. New 
Fatsley denim with plain green border. Size 
3 yards x 2 yards. Best offer over £A.---Box 790, 
MEN® BLACK RIDING BOOTS by Peal, on 
approximately @JONES, Gwetnant. 
Manoa, Festiniog. 
‘0 GOUPONSA, Lady's brown sueda Jacket. 
with shot-atl Mning. WX. fitting, Condition 
perfect, § mna.—Box 733, ake, 
N@ COUPONS. Nigver brown classic town 
Buit (Bradley's), ae ntw, Hned puco silk: 
H4 in. bust, 26 in, waist, 4 in. hips, Length of 
Jacket from back of neck 22 in,, width across 
shoulders 14 tn, underarm sleove seam 18 tn. 
lonath of skirt 25 tn, 290.—Box 742, nee 
UlPABLE HOUSEBOAT. 4 ft. cabin omuleer, 
% hp. Kelvin, teak double skinned hull, 4 
abins, bath and w.c, Good saloon and 
9 quarters.-Box 731. a 
NWORN R.A. SERVICE DRESS, chest 99 in.. 
waist, 37 ins. heteht. & ft, 10% ins; cost, 
£15/5/-. Coloured R.A. Forage Cap, 6%. Allegro 
Strop. aa new, Offers.—-Box 727. 












































SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Reatrirtions 


Son a AND GUESTS 


batban ‘country House in 10 acres of dellente 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
‘York and Finn. Tennis, Badminton, Mintature 





ber. 
borough Rall. ‘Borouphoriaee. 
IN 
BEACH HOTEL 
Opposite West Piar 
WiLL FURNISHED ROO! 


From 6 gus, per week single end 9 gus. double, 
including FULL SERVICE 
Also BED & BREAKFAST 
RESTAURANT--LOUNGES: 
Write or Phone: Brighton 4173, 


INVILLE HOTEL. 


‘Radi 
Fully Hoonsed. Facing the sea, Rooms or private 
éuiten with bathrooms. Restaurant. Bars, 
Lounres. Ballroom, Billiards. Table Tennis. 
Danoing to Alan Carr and his Band.—Write or 
‘phone Mermate 44. 


ROWBOROUGEH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone 496 


In the @useex Highlands around Ashdown Forest, 
800 feat above sea level, 

100 Bedrooms. 8 Acre Pleasurs Grounds, 
Bxoollant 18-hole Oolf Course near. 
Firstcless Cuisine and Comfort, 

Tmerican Bar, 
‘Under same manageman: 
CADOGAN HOTEL, LONDON, ‘s.wa, 


Ghowsorovan. SUSSEX 
CREST HOTEL 


" A woe bit of Scotland in Sussex.” Under tho 
personal direotion of Mra, Eglington Adams. A 
fully aquipped first-claae Rota! with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktall lounge, All-weather tennis 
court, Litt, 

EVON, HUNTERS LODOE HOTEL. “near 

Lyme Regis, desired country hotel. “A.A.” 

appointed. Excellent food. Lovely country, sea, 
‘Phone: Axminster 229411, 

ASTROURNE 

For Good Food and Warmth live this Winter 


at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL, 
Residentiat Terma from 1 guinea a day. Licensed. 
‘Litt, Telenhane: Bastbourne 470. 
Ew EVERY WINTER OOMFORT whe 
warmth, good food. and personal a 
available in a COUNTRY MANSION, sheltered 
and oogy, with ornamental gardens and parkland. 
On main road and bue route between Farnham 
and Alton. Moderate En Pension Terms 



























phone: 2104 Bontley, Tariff on a) 
¥TOR (Nr. Newton Abbot) M 
Facing eouth with pleasent gardens, Warm 

and comfortatle. Riding stables adfain. Tol. No. 

Haytor 207, TRUST HOUSES LIMITED, 

L INDON WESTMINSTER 

ST. ERMIN'S 
ST. JAMEA'A PARK. 8.W.1 
AN IDEAL SITUATION quict and sectuded 
yet, close to Whitehall and only one minute from 
the Park and Underwround Station, Well furnished, 

comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted h. and o. 

basing, telephone and centrai heating, with and 

without private bathroom: 
From 16/6 per night with breakfast, 

Attractivegeatures Include @ particularly charm- 

ing public lounge. Restaurant and private room 

for parties (fully losnsed), 




















rminiter, London." 





MAfrow. 
COMPLEAT ANGLER HOTEL 
Comfort, good food, and a well-stocked bar 
walt you at this well-known Hotel In one of the 
most beautiful parte of the Thames Valley. only 
30 miles from London. Telaphone No.! Marlow 15. 
NEWQUAY, Comwan, 
KNOWLE LINKS HOTEL 
(adjoining Golf Club House and overlooking 
FISTRAL Bay). 60 Bedrooms. Bridge, dancing 
and games. Special winter terms. Phone: 
Newquay 245. 
ORTH CORNWALL.” Wiley Down Hotel. near 
Launceston, Shooting-Fishing. Between 
moors and saa. Good cooking: own farm. Com- 
fortaole beds, Fully iMcensed.—WHITTINGHAM, » 
‘Tel,: Otterham Btatian 205. 














AVID MILN, Abbots Bank, Oheater, requires 
the nervices of gardener for rasidence on 
main road two milea outside Chester, Mostly 
outdoor with lee glaas work. Accommodation 
nronidad, Nica cottren avellahia, 
TUL-fiMs SECRETARY required for Altrin- 
cham Agricultural Society, Unusual oppor- 
tunity for man of ability and tact, Must be good 
orwaniger with experience ofagricultural matters, 
Post oan be combined with estate and inaurance 
agenoy and other secretaryahips—State full 
details of experience and salary required to THE 
CHAIRMAN, Altrincham Agriquitural Society, 
2, Dunham Rod, Atirincham, Chaahira, 
ANTED AG ABSISTANT DEKR KEEPER tn 
Bedfordshire, young man aged about 30. 
Basentiat qualifications, keon interest indeercom- 
bined with a stockman's observant oare for 
animals under his charge. Good eyesight for 
rife shooting necessary an well ag willingness to 
learn to ride and manage & horse. Good prospects 
for Antalligent man not aftaid of work,—Write, 
x71. 











SITUATIONS WANTID 


Rovar VICTORIA HOTEL, Gt. Leonsrde-on- 
Bea, Gussex. Dancing nightly to Joe Kaye 
and his orchestra from the Ritz and Savoy Hotels, 
London, Every amenity end comfort to make 
your atay onjoyabla—THE HOTEL OF THR 
SOUTH COAST, 
ELLA PARK HOTHL, CALDERBRIDGE. 
‘WEST CUMBERLAND, Tudor manor of great 
charm and character in lovely setting, Mild 
climate, noar lakes, fells and sea. Reliable hacks 
from own stablea. Golfing near by. Home com- 
forts, good food and supple bate, 
DEVON. “Knowie," Bidford, Bidmouth. 
* 17th Century Manor in beauttful surround- 
sings, Oentral heating, own farm produce and 
Guernseya. Double rooms available after Christ- 


aa ‘Tel; Sidbury 215, 
Th NEAR BATTLE 
eMOOR ese ROTEL AND COUNTRY CLUB 
NINFIELD 300 


A Dountry House ‘itor avery comfort anda cheer- 
fal atmosphere. Dancing, Own Riding Stables. 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex, Good 
Heoking. Rough shooting over 200acre farm. 
‘Traine met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 6 gna. 















Fraru AND ESTATE MANAGER, estate 9,000 
sores, farm 1,000 acres, desiraa change for 
persona) rearons.~-Pox 01. 
ING. Ex-Wren, age H, public soho! 
education, wishes # year's practical work on 
« mixed farm (preferably where there are ather 
students), preperatory to Asricultural Collere 
training, Refarences sxohanged.—Box 263, 
Roberteon & Roott. Etinboreh, 2, 
MAN socks position as Ba! 
Datate Manager; aged 45; Iifelang experienc 
hoveee and training; at! aspeote of oonntry iife.— 
Li a 


Shor s retired Acmy Officer and Wife seek 
congenin) employment. Husband used hand- 
Mog men; fond outdoor lite; experienced pdmila: 
intentor, Wife excellent opok and “‘obliger, 














‘Hil OHDAN TREW, Brereton, Rugeley. Scatts. 
‘Veoancy oocurs in small Guest House on 
route between Stafford and Lichfeld—~Apply: 
MRS. K, EARL. 
‘HB MOTORING “AGH Js returning again. 
ber the historic 
PAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUBSEX 
Old world, new fashioned, pood 1004, choios wines. 


Tels Midhwrat 20, 

"i ‘x. 
CORNWALL. are taking Bookings for 

Spring and: Sangaer ‘write for 

Row; oF telephotis 2%, to enture satlefaction. |, 











ORME. PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
woe Ori @ ae 


COUNTRY 


Vout. XCIX No 2557 





JANUARY 18, 1946 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLE Youu 





By Dsvectson of | F Montagu Esq 


GOLD OVERTON HALL 
A Country Mansion of char 
acter built 1m local limestone 
and contauting flagged en 
trance hall oak panelled long 
gallery sitting room dining 
room library 9 principal 
bedrooms 7 bathrooms Ex 
cellent servants accommoda 
tion 
Electricity and Estate 
Water Supply Garage 
for[6 cars Stabling for 
20 Horees 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray § mile Leicester 17 miles 


THE COLD OVERTON ESTATE 


A Residential, Agricultural and a Property in the Cottesmore Hunt Country 








Beautifully laid out grounda 
with Squash and Hard 
Tenors Courts 
4 DAIRY FARMS 
(2 TT Attested) varying 
from 177 to 293 acres The 
Old Rectory and cottages 
comprising 
THE VILLAGE OF 
COLD OVERTON 
Woodlands and Accommoda- 
tion Lands with Buildings 
In all about 


1,500 ACRES 


FREEHOLD MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For Sale by Auction at Victoria Hall Oakham on February 22 (unless previously sold) 


Sohcitors Messrs WITHERS & CO Howard House 4 Arundel Street WC2 


Auctioneers Messrs FSCRITT & BARRELL Elmer House Grantham Lincs and Messrs KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY 20 Hanover Square W 1 
and 14 Dogpole Shrewsbury Particulars (1n course of preparation) 5/ 





POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


WEST KENT~—LONDON 27 MILES 


Between Sevenoake and Tonbridge Close to Village Bus Services and Churches 


Occupying a choice situation 

about 275 feet up on a light sofl 

facing South with panoramic 
views 


The well appointed modern red 

brick and ttled residence 1s ap 

proached by a drive with lodge 
(4 rooms and bathroom) 


Oak panelled lounge hall 3 recep 

tion rooms 910 bed and dressing 

roomy (§ with basins) 4 bathrogms 
Krtchen with Esse cooker 


Companies’ electric light, power 
and water Central heating 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 50 ACRES Golf. 


* 
\ 





° 





Sole Agents Mesars KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY 20 Hanover Square W 1 


Telephone with extensions 
Modern drainage 


Gardener’s cottage of 5 rooms 


and bathroom. Stabling, 
garages and excellent 
outbuildings 


THF WELL-TIMBERED 
PLEASURE GROUNDS § 


lawns for tennis courts and 
putting course herbaceous borders 
ormamental pond well stocked 
kitchen garden park like pasture 
jJand of about 27 acres and about 
15 acres of woodland which is « 


feature of the property 


Hunting Shooting 
(20 801) 





Immedsata Possession 


Occupying a sheltered posi 
tion the Norman Shaw rea 
dence which was erected in 
1904 1s in first-class order 
and 15 approached by a long 
drive with Lodge at entrance 
Lounge 4 reception rooms 
billiards or dance room 9 
principal and 4 servants 
bedrooms 4 bathrooms 
white tiled domestic offices 


Companies’ Electric Light 
and = Water Central 
Heating. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD. 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


see feet up, facing South with ee views 


Telephone Septic tank 
drainage Garage accommo- 
dation for 4 cars, Two cot 
tages The Pleasure Grounds 
are an outstanding feature 
and set in terraces which 
form # delightful setting to 
the house Tennis court 


RINE SWIMMING POOL 


lily ponds — Well-stocked 
kitthen garden Woodland 
Tn alf about 40 ACRES 


‘The proparty wap the eubject of an fitustrated article in “Country Life’ about 85 yeare ago 
Owners Agents Mears KNIGHT FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square London Wi (86,408) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


“Gattecjen, Woda, Landon” 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8 HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel 





NORTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Near Camden. 
A Fine Old Tudor House, partly Stone Built and partly Timbered 















deint Gola Agente JACKSON 


Many original features HALL, 8 SITTING BOOMS and 

MODERN OFFICES (GA8 COOKING), 2 BATHS, 

6 BEDROOMS. GARAGE MAIN WATER, GAS AND 

ELECTHICITY. MODERN DRAINAGE. BEAUTIFUL 
GARDENS 


In all about % Acre 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
* PRICE ASKED, £5,500 


334), and WALKER BARNARD & SONS. 
9413) (8217) 


MAarvarn 3816/7 


334) Ann ar NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


By direction of the Beers. 
WITH IMMEDIATE Poeeuss: oF noUusR, 
GAncaNe, ETO. 


SOUTH CERNEY HOUSE 
. Near Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
“omatte toe, ¢ HRCMPHION, © BED 


taral ai 
é SoBe. si HLANG AND Meh oy 


unde, stream. 0) 
te EASES One sree et 
TELEPHONE. ; 

40 AGRES (12 in hand) 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION in the SPRING 

(unlese previously sold privately) 

erdere te view of the 
Gireneester 


sPiKekson store, 


Pull detal 
ae (Tet. 334-8). 








WEST SUSSEX 
By @ charming mall village within @ fow miles of Midhurst 
& well-appointed Residence of moderate siso having 
4 RECEPTION BOOMS, CLOAKROOM, 6 BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS, DOMESTIO OFFICES WITH AGA 
OOOKER. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRICITY. 


LARGE GARAGE, Formal gardens with amall Paddock. 
GOOD COTTAGE. 


Tn all about 
2% ACRES 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,500 


Detalie of Bote JAQKGON STOPS & marfrr 
es South Caren, “On Chlohester (Tel. 






COTSWOLDS 
FIRST-RATE MIXED FARM WITH 
CHARMING SMALL HOUSE 


2 BITTING ROOMS, 4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM, HOT 

AND COLD SUPPLIES THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC 

COOKING. 5 GOOD COTTAGES, 2 SETS OF RXORL- 
LENT BUILDINGS, 


500 ACRES 


good land, farmed by a widely known farmer for many 

years, Valuable timber. Bxcellont water supplice. Main 

electricity. Income from prevent lettings approximately 
£600 PRR ANNUM. Good shooting property. 


PRICE ASKED £17,500 


Full detaile of the Land JACKOON BTOPS, 
ot {120) 


‘TO BE SOLD WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Tetbury 5 wiles, 


Charming old-fashioned stone and stone tiled residence, 
Southern aspect with views overlooking park. 4 RBORP- 
TION ROOMS, OLOAKROOM, 10 BED, 3 BATH. 
BTABLING, GARAGE BLECTRIC LIGHT AND 
VILLAGE WATER SUPPLY. Ohbarming gardens 


20 ACRES 
of land adjoining could be purchased in addition 


1 JACKSON 


Full igual t the Joint 
a Kell partion are of norman 


Cirencester, and 
‘Tetbury. 





ONLY JUST IN THE MARKET 
WITH PossEOSION 
HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles from main line station 1 Aour London. 
For eale——a choice Modern Residence 5 BED, 2 BATH, 
3 RECEPTION ROOME, BLECTRIC LIGHT. CHNTRAL 


HSATING AND ALL MAIN BERVICES, Garage and 
attractively wooded grounds. 


PRICE £7,000 


JACKSON STOPS A STAPF, &, Hanover Strest, 
London, W.i. 


GQroevener 3121 


@ lines) @, 





PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE ON TROUT STREAM 
A mile of feeet-clase occlusive fishing avaliable, Only 40 miles from Lorton 


‘The Houso is elevated above tha river with lawns sloping 

down to the water's edge, #0 that it is possible to fish 

close to the house. 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, GARDEN 

BOOM, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHS, 2 GARAGES, MAIN 

WATER AND ELECTRICITY. OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 

Fine spectmen and flowering trees. Wish Pools and stretch 
of woodland bordering tho stream. 


ABOUT 23 AORES 
PRICE £7,000. OPEN TO OFFER 


Additional Pasture and Woodland available 
Vacant Possession, JUST DEREQUISITIONED. 


Bole Agents JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 5, 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


CURZON STREET, 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, 





Hanover Street, London, W.1 (Maytair 3376/7). 


wl 





MIDDX. AND BUCKS BORDERS 


Within 16 miles af London. 


AN ANCIENT AND HISTORIC MANOR HOUSE 





Approrched by carriage drive 


and containing entrance and inmer Lualls, brary, $ recoption roces, 9 bedrooma, 3 bathrooms. 
Complete domestio offices, ESSE COOKER. 


PANELLING. OLD OHIMNEY PIROBS. WILLIAM AND MARY STAIRUASK AND 
MANY OTHER FEATURES. 

OONTROLLED CENTRAL HEATING, 

LODGE. COTTAGE. 

OLD-RSTABLISHED GARDENS INTERSEOTED WITH MOAT AND MILL STREAM. 

ABOUT 14 ACRES 


OOMPANY’S SLNOTRIC LIGET. 


FLAT. QUBEN ANNE SUMMERHOUSE. 


> 
* WITH POSSESSION 


‘Owtier's Agents : Wancwonrn & 00,, 48, Orerson Street, Maint, WY.1. 
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_KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


5 SHROPSHIRE 
vural 4 mites from Ghrewe! but 
Is an extremely pieerene = honten ere bery, 


ALBRIGHTON HALL, ALBRIGHTON. 
feat Gates roe, zing fe with tiled foof, and contataing th 
old sairoue, Sp Ted and areming toouse'f bethroome end, adequate 
tad katt atoounodation (many or ane Tooms are oak panelled), 
‘Main Blectricity and Central — : 
8 and stabling secoramadasion, with Razesnoo loses, 
‘Ge naa, ina 
ABOUT 14 ACRES FOR SALK, mle wIte POSSBBSION. 
Bolo Agente : 7 , 20, Ww 
lo Age! Mesers, KNIGHT, TRANE 4 RUTTRY, 9 Hanover Square, W.1, 





























bettie Ry 
power, and rata. ae atrip fleors, flush 


Garage. 
Garden of about % acre, with vod terrace and pet, iawn, flower beds and 
borders, Vee ‘egetable garden, groenho' 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
To be offered for Sale by Avetion in the. beget seqnare Estate Room, on Thuraday, 
‘Tth February, 1 PALMER im, funtess viously sold). 

Solicitors : POONER, y's CO., 89, uare, W.0.1. 

Auctioneart : Messrs, RANK & RUTLBY, 90, Hanover quate, W.1, 
and Messrs. TYSER, GRAERWOOD & 00. Si High Road, Chiswick, W.4: 





















SURREY 


BETWEEN (ASHTEAD AND LEATHERHEAD 
Convenient to twe Stations with exceileat electric eervice te Town. 


stfu) WELL BUILT MO: [OUSE ha 
In dolight surroundings & pDERY ea, ees ving 8 5S reosption 







rooms, staircase hall gallery, 6 
(h. & 0.), 8 eervants’ rooma, 


Main electric light, water, and pray Radiators. Garage fer 2. 
& AORBS of grounds and woodland. ieants courte. Orchard and vogotable 









PRICE, FREEHOLD, 29,800, POSSESSION MAROH NEXT. 


Agents: Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLRY, 20, Hanover Sauer, We, 









“20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


—< NICHOLAS wdnacan Resting 


t O203/3377 
nes (Hetablished 1882)  Niohenysr, Pleey, Londen "' 


1, STATION ROAD, READING ; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
FOR SCHOOL OR INSTITUTION 
Two houses in the same park 27 miles 
west o. London, with 


190 ACRES’ (OR LESS) 


House on left contains 8 reception rooms, 24 bedrooms, 
and 4 bathrooms, 











The other has § reception rooms, 18 bedrooms and 
8 bathrooms, 


Cottages. Racquet court, Herd courte. Fields for 
sporte, etc.” 


Sole Agente: Messrs, Nro#oLas, 1, Station Road, Reading. 


L. MERCER & CO. revert 0m 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


aN 
IN THE LIGT OF SALES ANNOUNCED ON JANUABY 4, 1046, PRESSURE OF BPACR PREVENTED OUR AGENOWLEDGING 
THE ASSOCIATION OF BROTHER AGENTS IN SEVERAL OF THE TRANSACTIONS BYFROTED. 


BETWEEN W. 
EEE ALTON AND WEYBRIDGE HINDHEAD. GOLDEN VALLEY 


brick and tile, 
ftv up, A PINE 
mostly valuable 


snta eae hi. 4 00., 


paint 12 miles London 


on ot eae 
aoa 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent GRAF (46 tines) 


SURREY, Pleasantly situate near Farnham 
Under 1 mile of Station, 
Relighttul Residence of pleasing sievation, and beautifully appointed. Drive 
‘approach with sweep. 


FREEHOLD £11,000 
EAST 


OUNGE HA 
BEALIOUS. RECEPTION 
BOOMS, SUN PARLOUR, 
LOGGIA, GOOD - 


TRAIL HEATING, 
Beautiful grounds iy ex- 
cellent condition, Tennle 
lawns, matured trees and 
shrubs, Kitchen and fruit 

gardens, ACAaSS 


VACANT POSSESSION, 


SUSSEX 


(8.49,300) 


Near Buxted. 350 fost up with a lovely view. 
POR SALE, A CHARMING OLD SUSSEX HOUSE OF THE TUDOR ERA 


‘Pleasantly altuate on a aide 
road within easy car acoess 
to Tunbridge Wella and 


HATING. CO. 
ELBCTRIC LIGHT AND 
GARAGE, together with 
$; ACRES 


Sole Agents: HAMPTO: Pt Se ere a atieen Bont St. SW. 
3 IN & ny 8, }, St, James's, S.W.b. 
ae (Tel. : Regent ‘aia is 0.49850, 


BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8&.W.19 (WIM, 0081) 


WA ANTED 


{between}. | Romane Small Old Castle 
or purchase for restoratio: 
Must_be_chean.—B0x_7. 


GOTOWOLDE.Countey Howes wad, 
&-10 bedrooms, 4 reosption, area Did- 
marton, Badminton, Shertton, Sultable 
a box.— Write: BOX 753, 
Gust somenaey (within, TS tlles 
Bristol), an Old Manor House with 
5-20 acres. Property peeding Fopalrs enter- 
tained. Giutdental Bow 2 


‘don not oacutial. audi 
Wrotham, Falrscat, sear Malla, ‘at aoe 


end bie of eparecer tages county sree and water. 


Meo Ag 
hits h ocmne pe Srounde. Suitable for 
Ruralng™ Box 9025, c/o 
‘Wrira's a im” Host festa B.C.4. 1 
a zo feast 
an adv. on 
but not essential —-Partioutars ae 
a to Box 721. 
unex pi 


jentar! 
Sea Views an advantage. Barly 
Potached Supotine Bropersy, Bae Bord 
Petree i ed W walls, othe cee Wetcester’ 
and bly where shooting and fishing 
aie Wanted, an old Character House 
ce 10 bed), 0-80 sored, Good views, No hurry 





uta: 


Tolegrarna: "Selantet, Piccy, Landon 


ASOINING WORPLESDON GOLF LINKS 


Adjacont to the 10th hole. Good views. 


1% miles of Station, 4 miles Woking. 


Archicect-buile residence of much charm 


LOUNGE HALL, 8 BE- 
CEPTION ROOMS, 8 | 
BEDROOMS, 2 BATH- 
ROOMS, GOOD OFFICES. 
MAIN ELECTRIOITY, 
GAS, AND WATER, CEN- 

“TRAL HEATING. 
GARAGES, COTTAGE OF 
5 ROOMS. ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS OF ABOUT 

3 ACRES 
easy to maintaln. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


An ideal property for a London business man or golfer, 
FREEHOLD £10,500 


{8.51,652) 





WALTON HEATH, SURREY 


Ovcupying a superb position 540 ft. up, 


20 miles from Town, 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH WELL-PLANNED 

ACCOMMODATION. ON 
TWO FLOORS, 

Hall,@ fice and te 


a Central boating. aa 
jarages, a 
Cottages. Farmery, ote. 
Magniflcently timbered 
yeaeure cl faun with 
tennis court, 
mn garden, 
pratt orohard. 10 sores of 
parkland, ets. 
In all about 18 ACRES, 
Recommended 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(2}- 


line, Min. 8 lines. Bow fas 1/6.) 





y the han it was 


chaser will have the advantage of any ci 

for dilapidations, sola for Tulier detail to 
Boultvant, Surveyor, 1,619, London Road, 
Leta: Euaox, 


-on-Ben, 

sCrtcneeren near). A Reconditioned 
Farmhouse with 8 bed, 8 reception, 
. bath, All maln services, Within 
one Teach of Southern Rallway and buses to 
from Chichester, Porta and 
Chichester Harbour. This attractive property 

has about 3 acres of grazing 5 
freehold, Vacant posseselon on lotion of 


recht yard near. Golf, Getta aoe oat 
I. 

iahing to. to ‘cay yeah Acrommodstion : 

and a light, win i teak Boor 


ogres kitchen 
rg eke’ oe eee 


re 
fe aad i Lelio cioeknton, ‘Ample stor- 


ay sock, Pua a 
and bosthouse. ‘Freel price 
£7,600. mn A Ly nee Pong nd 


Procmron & Fi 


ors 


RTH, Modern Country 
"Gobo plevated position cultakiste 
of village sre eae tb necirooms, 
water. tena ogre? 
’ 
—RTKey & 
, freshold, 


i 


UMBEY, 


Fle 


000 » 


FOR SALE FOR SALE 
ANodoven {about 3 miles main Southern Dorkina (near), Exceptionally beautiful 
Rallway), Attractive freehold Country thly modern orn Beuldenoe (built 
Residence about 35 acres ure and = only apes set in perfect wood! aurround- 
arable, vith 2 ad. cottages. ‘The residence Ings about’ 4 saree: Faces south over miles of 
comprises lout hall, 8 Teoeption rooms, wooded country, 9 bedrooms, $ reception, 
excell t domestic offices, Aga cooker, 9 bed- mald’s sitting room, tlied and 
8 bathrooma, garage and range { of ouf- —egutipped offices. § luxury bathroon: 
Bulldog Electricity from own plant, main ste domestic quarters, Goutral ” hoatt ne 
supply shoriiy ‘available, - Froohoid, £0,800, throughout, Additional innd up to 60 notes 
ponsension.—-HatTeson d NicwoLAs, Basing required.-Mooas & Co., Surveyors, Carshal- 
Moke. ton (Tol, : Wallington 2608). 
Persea quotanr pr cononarat Very valu- 1° eel elaatertlobiry For sale by private 
ble Freehold Property known as Old Gillespie _ Estate, Lockerbie. 
Royal Corinthian von “Club, oontalning Extent 600 acres, Boaldence in perfect 
- bathroow, lounge, ball, 2 recep- order, com; compactly ed, sul ly bullt. 
tov neon illard room, modern kitchen and = and ovoupyit a4 delightful sltg. Contains 
other doinestio apartments. one p Pilvete: entrance hall, T hail, dining room, icawing 
hardway, landing-steps and the onl; rity room, library, morning room, 3 double bi 
on the front in this ton for "Hetore room with 


Ing rooms, 3 single bedrooms, 
8 bathrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, servanta 


ip offices. 
throughout from'the Grid tor power, heating 
and Tixoolient 


cooking. Central heating. 
water supply, 4 wervice cottages. 
Excellent, garden. Shooting words nt 
mixed Including” ing’ grouse. it. Gren a 
trout in the River Dryfe or about 
two miles, excellent trouting in 2 eaell 
ponda.—Ff al parttoulare orders to 
view, ap; ame FRasaR AND 
te Agen 82, Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, tr tH, itreet, Gi 4 
mile station). 


Fag Quest over — 
ordar. Te sen iat fu Srv. 


500,—Sole Ay (conta: Wats aap 


High Street, Gullaford, 


G"Soutay teal -Biebeiaa Manor 
House of Core charm and.in perfeat, easerve 


146/7, 
7). : 


wor onan lem room, 4 piney bedrooms, 
wel 

court, mut sere Betis £6,800. 
ApDIY : set ie insreated eur: 
MH ora, is, ‘Square,  ghanered 1 (Tel. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


the Sal Agunts: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, arlington Stee 
ene ae Wil ‘Tel. : Regent 8222.) i 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD (843) 


(8,41,908) 





FOR SALE 


Riis, a aclghensi Georgia Remacce on 
le, a del 

main road and bus route, with 8 Tageption 
rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, featri 
light.’ Excellent water supply. Telephone 
installed. aly omen et Sutbulldings and 


approximately 2 acres. vacant 
on, £5,250.— Apply: Goums, Kwarr 
AND KANWRDY, Estate Agents, Ross-on-Wye 
(Tel. 25), 
guaney. Freehold for sale, 
¥- hour. Contrat hosting. 400 ft. elevation, 
2 sores, partly wooded. Prolific orchard. 
Tennis, Greenhouse, Gi for 3. 16 rooms. 
oad jecorations, Sun 


hile, All mains. H. & s.bes 

Font ure If necessary. Tinunediate 

mes ides! guest house or nurting ho ome, 

‘RL, DORKING 2676, 

guesex. HORSHAM 8 miles. Comfortable 

: pant r) ive Country Heeldonce, 6-8 bed, 

Basins in Sedrobms cooker and 
rendered. Stables, 


Sern, 31, Cavers Hi 
te Sti and 319) 
EXCHANGE 


SURREY. WOKING, Modern 9-bedroomed 
ffered Jed in oxoheage or part "tot 4-8 bos be 

o 

miler iperty, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, - 
Yenlent “Loadon tralns-box Tio.” 


inl Pat 8 Cot 1% Hoes 
ong "Gs, 
wo, open fire 


ep series ese aes 
aed CHLW. 6 gna—Box 767, 

acoall Ri ae me ae 
a | amnlealaiaien 









{ 
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POSSESSION BY ARRANGRMENT. 
GENUINE ADAMS HOUSE 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED 
17 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 large reception room, 


ALLIMAIN SERVICES 


GLO6 AND HEREFORD BORDERS 

In a splendid position, with views across the River Wye 
A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 
Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 

Gtectrio light, in water, Centrat heating. 

a \Getlagse iiet). Garage, etabling. 
Pleasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, woodland, oto , 

In all about 18 ACHES. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY €6,600 


Agente OSBORN & MERCER, 4s above (17610) 





ESHER 
In splendid position convenient for the Station with its 
frequent and fast service of trains to Waterloo 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


substantially built of brick with rough-cast exterior 


Hall, 8 rece 9 bed and > 
tion rooms, ses droseing rooms, 


All main eorvices. 


Delightful garden with lawn for tennis, vegetable garden 
flower beds, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHQLD 


Agents OSBORN & MERCER, as above (17,604) 








3, MOUNT 8T,, 
LONDON, W.1 





SUMMIT OF HINDHEAD 
Hoseeere 2% miles cad servioas 






ORIGINALLY A FARMHOUSE but added to in revent 
year, Bntirely upon two Boos | amid Amid oe woods and 
common landa’ 4 reception A 


toma. sain ceowtdhy and water 


Reoantly redecorated 

Ootare MATURED GA its oD 
4 ACRES. FREEHOLD, €8,' 

Near Golf —Joint nt ‘Agente 


on " QUBITT Al 
Woer, (Tel 680) Rapa Pay & TaTion, 
as above, 


194, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.0.2. 
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CurRTIS & HENSON 








HERTS 





Pereonally inspected and recommended by the dole Agents CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W1 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MBMBBRS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND A 





20 miles from London, on owtebirte of picturesque old-world village. 


ORNTRAL HRATING, 


HARD TRNNIS COURT. LOVALY GARDENG 
2 GARAGES, FLAT OVER. 
2% OOTTAGES 


ABOUT 8 ACRES 


200, ALBEMARLE ST, 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


UCTIONEBRS’ INSTITUTES 





PINKNEY'S rn katt 
In a dat 
eee 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET 
Position well above the river valley in an 
attuatvon yet woth 2 easy reach of Town 
Adjotning a large area of National Trust land 
AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF 
DISTINCTIVE ARCHITECTURE 





Rxtremely well fitted and modernieed, with loghge- 
hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 13 18 bed and dressing r@pmes, 


Main lsctricity and Water, Central . 
Cottage Chauffeur a flat Bagi Stabling Lovel y 
old Gardens, inex ener wmalotaln, and including 
de, spreading jawns 
Walted Rose Garden, unlaue private Maze. Hard 
Pennie Gourt, orchard paddock, meadow » tn all 
ABOUT t2 ACRED 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD, £12,500 


Agents OSBORN & MERCER, as above (17892) 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 





MASY DAILY REACH, 45 MINUTES 
suey THE EASILY-AUN 
OHARACTER FPARMHOUBE 


tanh in demand, full of old ole 
fo mneh tn demand Oats eryiooe intalied, | ago 
oF Vlg Sree oO” pet Garage ta borders, 


rok rn 


ONLY 16 16 Les WEST OF LONDON 
services to Slouch ant Staines 


HISTORICAL MANOR DATING FROM REIGN 
Of KING CHARLES II. On sraval sail, facing south 
pane ueting ths festure—3 


electrietty and 
Capt! tpg 

lodge aris} 
aoLy FOR eA Possession | i 


ua 
Baoummended mod fou p ‘personal knowledge by y Bawa Par 
AND TAYLOR, a4 above 





BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


GENTLEMAN'S FARM 


meget 


ines 








BALIQGURY (easy reach Of) 
reine Pesliont for incre 


azmiccs oe cass 


ON THE GOUTH SLOPE OF THE NORTH DOWNS 
About 20 miles af London in a splendid n some 400 


above oa level Within iin ony rath of 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE 


the matured ere well timbered and taoinde 
pe rade Kitehen garden, oto, 


ABOUT % ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH BARLY POSSESSION 
Agents, OSBORN & MERORR, as above (17418) 





Pf 
in a magnifioent position, commanding wonderful Panoramic 


A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
South aspect. 660 ft, above con level. 
8 reception rooma, 6 bod and dressing rooms, bathroom 
Matn electricity and water. 
Cottage (at present let). Garage. 


Attractive gardens with lawn, herbaceous border, prolific 
‘vegetable garden with soft frult, ete , in all 


BETWEEN 1 AND 1% ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 4,700 OR NEAR OFFRR 
Agents OSBORN & MERCER, as above (328.2458) 











LONDON'S NEAREST SEA RESORT 


CAITHEUL COPY OF 

WOLD HOUSE. On « hill commanding uninte 

views with an overhanging panorams, ey 

Built of grey Ke ntieh Tagsone panorams of 

Really fascinating interior 4 handsome reception 

roomé (oasins) bathroom, _Alll se: sas 
and fiat meter | OAEDEW OF 


PHC! inne Or (ald out by Cheais of 
FREEHOLD, €: {or close ‘offer, inchutes ail ii 
and fittings ~~. Agente ipa Pay & TaYror, 
Kensington 
otsa-3 


view AT ONCE 
Exesptional Opportunity, 
PRETTY LITTLE edshety HoUse. 


ala wel coe 


Klee Gentine Onan ‘Paddoek, 
Kae anniell 


‘Posmesston. 


possession PREEHOLD ONLY "0 
Fert pen arn with early posseaaion. | {eee 
14, ae hs ses, Be vise isn, 10, Rae Boea ewes Cacace Stas, | 104, be Ry cone 
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KENT 
Near Chislehurat, ‘gene ioe & jSiation, UO swinutee from London, 


THe otra piatantl ARRANGED AND RASILY RUN AESIDENCE 


tains ; Hall, cloakroom, 
gphotona inner inner hall 3 reosp: 
jon rooms, 7 ted ond 
dressing 
rooms. Hacelisnt- amhoes 
with maids’ sitting room, 
All main services, Central 
heating. Fitted = wash- 
basins. Double garage. 
Charming gardene with 
hard tennia court, in all 

ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR GALE, FREEHOLD 

WITH POSSESSION, AT A QREATLY REDUCED PRICE 


All further particulars from the Sole sente ; Guonon TROLLOPE & HONE, 25, moun 


SALISBURY 
. (Tel. 2491) 


WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES WANTED 


ESERS. ARORAE TROLLOPE A GONE have a large number of applicants 
walting to purchases COUNTRY PROPERTITRS of all tyne from £8,000 


UPWARDS. Revent applications include the following ~~ 

WITHIN 48 MINUTES 8. OR W. OF LONDON. Up to 615,000 paid for 
MODERNIGED CHARACTER HOUSE or modern house. Must be weil equipped: 
and fn first-class order, with about 7 bedrooms, 8-4 bathrooms, and up to 8 ACRES. 


UP TO 60 MILES FROM LONDON. GEORGIAN OR QUEEN ANNE 
HOUSE with 7-10 bedrooms, a cottage and about 80-60 ACRES, Good price paid 
for suitable property. 


Owners wishing to sell are invited to send full particulars to Mmeaas. Guosan 
TROLLOPE & Sons, 26, Monnt Streot, London, W.t. Telephone: GRO. 1553. 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 





NEW FOREST RESIDENCE 
In one of the lest residential positions, Built on a picked site with lovely views, 


ORNTRAL HALL, 3 REU, ROOMS, 6 PRINCIPAL KED AND DRESHING 
ROOMS, § SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 


AMPLE DOMESTIC OFFICRS. BERVANTS' HALL, 
MARN SERVICES: HLECTRICITY, GA8, WATER, 


Guragee, Stables, Farmery, Grounds; Paddooks, Orchard, 
10g ACRES 
COTTAGE 


8,500 


Partloalare from Messrs, Wooubmy & WALLS, Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury; 
and at Romsey and Ringwood, Hante. 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Getablished 1708) 
AUCTIONKERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, 


29, FLEET _STREET, LONDON: E.C.4 





WYLYE VALLEY, WILTSHIRE 


Salisbury 4 miles, Beallont views aoross meadows, 
BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE 


KNTRANCE HALL, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN with “Kase” Cooker 
6 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, BATHROOM. 


MAEN ELECTRICITY. WATER BY ELECTRIC PUMP. 
PARTLY WALLED GARDEN 


ABOUT ; ACRE 
VARIOUS OUTBUILDINGS. GARAGE. 


£5,000 EARLY POSSESSION 


Partleulara from Mesers, Woorney & Wabiis, Castle Auction Mart, Salisbury; 
and at Romsey und Ringwood, Hante, 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London ’' 


KENT 


Between Athford and Maidstone, 


MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE, LABOUR-SAVING, WITH OLD AND MATURED 
APPEARANCE 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, lounge, diaing room, halt, 2 bathrooms. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HBATING, 
GARAGE. 


ESS COOKER. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


IN ALL ABOUT 25 ACRES 


OOMPANTES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
CONVENIENT OUTBUILDINGS. 
PADDOCKS AND FIELDS, 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
LOOSE BOXES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


Further partioutare from the Agente: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 20, Flest Street, London, ©.C.4 (Central $244/8/6/7) 


4 
TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Ruston 7000) 5 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


SURREY HILLS 
ddatrict only 17milas from town, sheltered 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.) 
(Regent 4685) 


“ MIRAPLORES” 
#, GRANGE ROAD, BUSHEY, HERTS. 


pbs Foeiton 460.8 alow lowl, southern slope of the Mil. 
porition, “oO ne i 
ale REALLY CHARMING COUNTRY NOUBE * AS eg wel Sram Bes 


‘ceutent condition, 


als : rae fame 7, 


yt tomediate oooupation. 
ad ¥ 
an nd dressing rooms, 5 bale 
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~~~ JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


By direction of Mrs. Hric Boilby Smith, 


MAIDENHEAD THICKET. BERKSHIRE 


STUBBINGS [HOUSE. FOR 4) YEARS THE ENGLISH 
HOME Of H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA 


Dignified Georgian H: letely modernised and in excallent 
,16 Ded and dressin: rogaay, bau de ete Foreptia conan model lee 
yard waters Central heating, 


LODGE AND 4 COTTAGES. FARMERY, 8TABLING, GARAGES. 
Remarkably Attractive Gardens, finely timbered, about 
82 ACRES 


To be SOLD by AUCTION in FEBRUARY uniess previously sold. 


Auotionsers : Crain Jonas, ¥.4.1, ¥.7.4,. Station Front, Makdenhoad, Jonx D, Woop 
AND CO, 28, Berkeley Square, London, W.1, 


NORTH-WEST HERTFORDSHIRE BETWEEN BERKHAMSTED AND LUTON 

















































{One hour by reas trom London: 
BARWYTHE-STUDHAM f 
CHOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF : 
64 ACRES 


‘With Vacant Possession, 
MELLOWED RED BRICK AND TILED HOUSE 
believed to be af Queen Anne origin, standing 600 feet tp, with views over a wooded valley, 


In first-class condition with main electricity, central heating, eto. 
Large panelled hall, 4 reception, 14 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms. Lodge, gardener's 
obttage (6 roome, bath, electric light, ete.) and CHAUFFRUR’S COTTAGE. LARGE 
WALLED GARDEN, 


£15,000, FREEHOLD (subject to contract) 
Additional land adjoining up to 300 acres available. 


Nlustrated particulars (new 28. 6d.) from Jonn D. Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. (Tel: Mayfair 6341.) 


NORFOLK, FAKENHAM 2 MILES, NORWICH 25 MILES 


8 miles the Sea at Holkham 
PROBABLY THE FINEST AND EARLIEST EXAMPLE OF 
TUDOR DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 








‘This Jovely Manor House, upon which several thousand pounds have been spent 
dates back to the time of Henry VIII. 
Great. hall with minstrels gallery, 8 cooeption rooms, model offines, 11 bed and dressing 
yooms,-8 bath, 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. ELECTRIC LIGHT, AMPLE WATER 
GARAGES, STABLING. Formal gardens bounded by river. Golf, shooting aad 
hunting avatlable, 


PRICE £7,000 with 5 acres 








Apply: "JouN D. Woon & Co,, 28, Rerkeley Square, W. rh _ (90,840) 
FOR SALE WITH RESIDENCE ON OF THE F R (HAM *COMMON, BUCKS. 
BETWEEN OXFQRD AND BANBURY Close to East Burnham Commons, 


1 mile mein G.W.R. Station, 5 from Banbury. 
BEAUTIFULLY BUILT TUDOR-STYLE RESIDENCE Within easy raach of Slough and Paddington, 

Situate 400 feet above oa level, faces south and east, and approached by 40-yard earriage 
Oe, Modern 


Gat Hi ealdekee in ex- 
lone -eondition, 2 reoep- 


z 


modem ofitces, 6 bed, ty ae Fitted 














2 bath, box roomh, ete. cupboards, AU main ser- 
‘Modern drainage. Garden ‘of about 
eres ibis AN ACRE AND A 
electricity available. HALF 
Seaton ieee, Cardene PRICE, FREEHOLD 
Mieben Seaaotk, 4,500 
NEARLY & ACRES Good slged paddock eould 
PRICE £8,750 4, ale, be soquired. 
Sole Agents: Joxn D. Woop & (o.,, 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,906) : & * Apply: Jous D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Squaro, W.1. (41,105) 














IDEAL She SUEASUAE F 
MALL MOREAN DETACHEO HOUSE of 25 ACRES 


yt ; OF CHILTERNS 
BOGNOR REGIS. | JUST AVAILABLE FAVOURITE PART sit 









in apothew condition, for BALE with 3 or 17 ACRES ou nttahle for oattie 

S with charming Small He Broellent farm lings al in first-class order. 

Hall, 3 sitting, 5 bed, tiled bath and kitchen, etc. Oak floors. Central heating ut teas room (20) ning sor J, bath, kitchen with Ag; 

throughout. All main services, S-car garage and. excellent bulldings, -inoluding alt married cape ab ‘clectilty water. Gentaal 
4 \oose-boaes, bari, to. £8,860 with 3 ACRE, or £8,080 with 17 AORED. £9,750, FREEHOLD EARLY POSSESSION 






Owner's Agente: Jous D. Woon & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W. Pn 





Joun D. Woop & Go., 28, ‘Berkeley Square, Wl. (88,418) 


SUFFOLK, Near WOODRRIDGE - SOUTH CROYDON—ADDINGTON SIDE 
coon MobEnh” House Quiet poottion on prieate aitate 
- with olny and mez nating ngage, 150 yard Drive with Lodge, Chole detached Modern Elotne in fully matntinad and most prodastive$ tate 
veyect opine ees ees yee neir, «=| Reape Tica mata ee Gen” 


Owner's Agents: Jomn D,- M7000. 4 Oo, #8, Bethalay Banaras Wal (69,251) 













83, MOUNT 8T., 
QGQROGVENOR 6@., LONDON, W.1 


LOVELY POSITION NEAR DORKING 
Beautiful district, high up. 45 minutes London. Perfor seclusion, 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE 
Of great charm and 


CHOIOR PANELLING. 
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convenlence, 
PARQUET FLOORS. 
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WILSON & CO. an 


GENUINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Tnclor 20 veties weet of London, Perfectly rural. 


with every modern 


LUXURIOUS BATHROOMS, ETC. 
10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 fine recsption. rooms, 
2 modern cottages, Garages, otc, 


SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
SURROUNDED BY A OOMMON. 


All in perfect order and undoubted!: 
charming amall properties in the 


FOR SALE WITH !2 ACRES AT A TEMPTING PRICE 


Agente: Wriaox & Co,, 23, Mount Street, W.. 


oe ool the, most 


FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
Agents : Witaon & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


OXFORD AND CHIPPING 


WYE VALLEY 
Ross-on-Wye 6 miles, 
Balmon, Trout and Coares Fishing on the property and in the vicinity. 


A CHARMING MODERNISED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


ia eect bench rrr aa 
8 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing roome, 2 bathrooms, 


Main water supply, Mleotrio light. Central heating. Telephone, Stabling, garages 
. and farm buildings... Two cottages, 


Garden, woodland and riverside” meadows, in all about 
1S ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 
Apply: Jamzs Styvize & Wririock, Oxford, 


ING AUCTION SALE order of the Executors of Mrs, Keith. 
GARTH MOKOTER, ONON. 6 ssomtion Soom ie bedrooms, & 
to all about 14 AORES,—Apply : 


16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPsWI0H 


Of 27 MILES HYDE PARK CORNER. _Delight- 
adj 


Truk Common. 
abit: laldenhead, Impressive style 

Sounthy v RED NOK, rebuilt 1862. Gontalne 3 recep: 
room, 8 prinalpat bedrooms (most 

far fae hea bathroom, 8 Svante ta ora, , Main cleotriatty 
ouernised. a dears 


GUVERNeEY AND JERORY. Several Reeidenttal, 
Farming and Commercial ropertias for Sale by 
Auction or Priva tely. tioulare shortly.— 
‘Woonoocns, "50, , Bt, ‘aecrge Bir Street, 
Almon midsoay betooen London and Brighton. Lovely NSSidan nic 


Mlo-sussex. 1 ve Gebwtek, Station with fre 
RESIDANGE.” Younes hall, 8 Treception, 7 i 

2 other bedrooms, vrrary Central Malia Main 
services, Garden ane rehord. Garage. Lom 
immediate HOLD, 


Beeeo Faint Soin 
.—Jolnt Sola Agenta: WOODOOGKS, as above; and 
Woo, Sox & GAzpNue, Crawley, Susee: 


Realdential_ Eatate, 
Le Mi 


—_ fiat over, 


"TRESIDDER & CO.,77, Se 77, South ith Audley § St.,W. 1 


‘Growvesor 2861, 


tary Perrpaiy or 4% ACRES 
Oren erg ert, 8 lles Oxford, with Font River Thames, 


ENCE in order, mae rack fe, Lounge 
figment gragw snd ist oatbaling ‘oom. Ganka heting, main lect. 
lodge. Attractive gardens down to water" 
tearoom over.—’ ae & Co,, 77, South Audley Bt., W.1, (1984) 
SALMON 
WALES. Hy ves B yf oa Exon. 
Mis anata MAGA ER Pe 
oom] feneal and other lawns, garden, ote. Bi Grom 
PS €5,600.—Tasppas '& siete Wy, sae Street, W.1. (22,369) 
wits. 


ANNE 
0 bed. Malt: electricity. _abeant Seer 


cen ine 
tee ee, eS 


eal fae gti pie epee 


(H 


AVON rALe COUNTERS 5 
prith older. parte, 





WOODCOCKS 


‘To be offered by Auction In the near future. 


NORTON 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE OR“ BUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OF 
INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


HAMPSHIRE—SUSSEX BORDERS 
Tnlbeautiful oountry, 45 wiles from London. 
AN ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


IOTURESQUE QUEEN ANNE ft 
P RES QUE QUEEN a eet, eood war beefy : 4-5 reception 


mdi ian oe, ey a 
(formerly pasture), ete., in all about 


413 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by James BYYLES & Watrtocy, Oxford. 


bees 


OTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY known as 


-Falooner, 
es LODGE, pa ConrAGH GA atte Xx’ 
q Don O 1 EXTENSIVE 6TABLING, GARDEN and PADDOCES, 


8T, GHORGE STREET, 
ANOVER SQUARE, W.1 
Mayfair 6411 


In farourits hunting country. With baarndrs beeen 
LSicEsTensnina. Outskirts village, 1 mile 

feat vistas, seaetten eee 
reception, ne an 

room, 4 others, 2 ‘bathrooms, Cs . Compa 

It Martens and pasture 34 nores. Btallsg. 

lon of Residence and 5 secres, 

OR oNEAR OFFER, or with 

000.—Inspected by WooD0OCKs, as 


With fine coastline view, 
KENT OOART. “Betweon Brondstaim and Ranagate. 
WC oo parce bosch, 10 ilnutes Station. “CHARMING 
ROMITECT-DEBIONED RESIDENCE. 
mn Arson, 8 ‘Conti heating heating. “All main 
1x00] 
den,” Garage 2 cats, “Ponseasion, 


ite 
GHORN HILL, GAlmone, clang dentate Sal 


OUNCE. 4 reesptlon. lounge hall, 
8 principal be bet and 4 creasing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
ith own bathroom, malds’ elf 
-electricity and water. Beautiful and 
woodlan and peddocks. Cottage, 
(to possession, 

folnt: Sole Agenta: Woonoocss, as above, ey and Ricuarp 

Aven & Wyatt, Southampt 


(4 oars). 
and recommended by creo ay 


SANDERS' 


MARERT PLACE, SIDMOUTH, 


DEVON. NEAR TAVISTOCK 
OF SPECIAL APPHAL TO FRUIT GROWERS OF NURSERYMEN. 
with 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms 
Largs ¢ greenhouses, 


DEVON—CORNWALL BORDERS, 
Tha Unieantomeres country’ district, conmmewatns, faeopaponed views. 
ngs of sont 1%, gee (mre arabe i enrod), Sonata and 
bedrooms, good oficcs with eloakroom, Garage, Main a oan roche. 
wrcnasodints possoenton. 
PRIOR £6,400. a ; 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 


room, $ bedroome, 


to low: 
Apel, All wate 
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HARRODS 


Koneingten 1490 Surrey Offices 
Telegrame : Went Byflet 
“ Ratate, Harrods, Londen ** 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, 8.W.1 aad Hasternere 
HYTHE ca HARPENDEN ot HERTFORDSHIRE of 
Overlooking tha Common Closes to Welwyn. Eacetlent tretns, 





MODERN RESIDENCE 


8 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete 
offices. All Co.’s mains, Central heating. Garage, Good 
garden, 


ONLY £4,200, FREEHOLD 


Harrops L4tp., 84-36, Hans Crescent, Kolghtebridge, 
#.W.1, (Tol: Kensington 1490, Extn, 80.) 





WEST SUSSEX 02 


Boeeitifuline stunted am the veone af the Pauna with tur views. 





WELL-PLACED ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
8 reception, 7.bed and 1 dressing room, bathroom, Main 
water and el ty. Central heating. Garage with 
man’s room. Good outbuildings, Matured gardens, 

orchard and woodland, in all 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 
FREEHOLD &7,000 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents: HARRUDS LTD, 34-36, Hanu Crescent, 
Knightsbridge, 5.W.1. (Tel. : Kenstngton 1490. Btn, 809.) 
And Haalemere, Surrey, 





o 
» LEIGHTON BUZZARD, BEDS c.3 





A CHARMING RESIDENCE 


in exoe{ent order, amidst pleasant surroundings. 

% reception rooms, 8 bedropms, 2 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HRATING.. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 00's 
WATER. MODMRN DRAINAGE. MATURED 
GARDEN, LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES ~ 
FOR, SALE FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION 
tt a ae 


WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


with hall, 2 reception, and billiards coom, 6-7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, bts. 


Garage for 2 or 3 care. Gardener's cottage with bathroom. 

Useful outbuildings, all Company's mains, central heating, 

and telephone, Charming grounds, lawns, kitcher! garden, 
ote., in all 


3 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,950 
Karly possession. 


Role Agente: Hanrops Lrp., 84-36, Hans Crescont, 
Xnightabridge, 9.W.). (J'el. + Kensington 1420, Batn. 806.) 





ON A DEVON ESTUARY c.2 
High povition overlooking River, Harbour, and Countryside, 
+ 


LABOUR-SAVING 
BUNGALOW RESIDENCE 
2 reception, & bedroomn (3 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 
Main water and olectricity. Central heating. Garage and 
outbuildings. 
GARDENS, ORCHARD, AND PADDOCK, IN ALI 
ABOUT 5 ACRES 


FREEHOLD £5,250 
VACANT POSSESSION, 


Hagrops Lp,, 84-36, Hane Crescent, Knightebridge, 
SW. (Pet: Kenetngton 1400. Bztn, 800.) 





ad 


FAVOURITE PART OF HERTS 
Under 1 hour of London, 
(Subject of a epectal article in the " Architect 4 Bullder.") 
UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
Good hall, lounge sbout 44 by 15 ft., 2 other recoption 
rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete 
offices, All Companies’ mains, Electric light and tele- 
phone. Garage, otc. 
CHARMING GARDEN 


with hard tennis court, lawns, flower beda, kitchen garden. 
In all a little over HALF AN ACRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Hakuopa Lrp,, 34-86, Hans Crescent, Knightadridge, 
S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1400. Ezty, 900.) 


nce 
RUS IN URBE c.2/5 
In the middle of « Common, it only Gmiles Hyde Park Corner, 
PERIOD HOUSE (1745) 
Galloried hall, $ panclied reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
8 dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, maids" sitting room, Main 
sorviess. Stabling 8, garage 2, maa’s quarters of 8 bed., 
sitting and bathroom, 
AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN ABOUT 
.% AGRE 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
Toapected and strongly recoramended by Haxaope Lrn., 


94-96, Hees Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. 
Kensington 1490, Eetn..800.) 


(Tae | 





Arohitect-deaigned, 8 recoption, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
maida’ room, Compantes’ malos. Central heating. 
‘Two separate rooms, [deal for professlonal purpose, 
Delightful garden, tennis lawn, 
ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 


FREEHOLD £6,500 


Harnopa Lrp., 4-36, Hana Crescent, Knightabridee, 
8.W,1, (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Batn, 800.) 





PLEASANT PART OF BUCKS c3 


Convenient to Village, About 9 miles from Woburn Sande, 





An attractive modern residence ; 3 reception, 6 bed., bath- | 
room, garage 2 car, . 


Pleasant and secluded grounds, extending to about 
11 ACRES 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD 


Harnops Lip,’ 94-86, Hana Crescent, Knightabridge, 
B.W.L. (Lei. ¢ Keneington 1400, Hain, 807.) 


ee 

6.45 
WITHIN FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF 
RIVER AT STRAND ON THE GREEN 


oe ee 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Lounge ‘hatl, 9 reception, inngr hall, $ bedrooms, bathroom, 
All main services. Garage with rooms aver, Conservatory, 


WELL-LAID-OUT GARDEN WITH LAWNS, FLOWER 
BEDS, FRUIT TREES, BTC. IN ALL 


ABOUR HALF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 29,000 ' 
RARLY POSSESSION, 
Purther partioulare of the Agente: HARRODS L7D,, 94-86, 


‘Hans Crosent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1. (Tel. » Kensington 
: 1490, Hatn, 810.) ¥ 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, #.5.1., Fat 
B. BIVUVAKT FUA, Battle, FA. 
Me ANMLMY NUR, Watley Ardole 


& SONS 


LAND AGENTS 


FOX 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON-—-BRIGHTON 





NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 


1946 


SOUTHAMPTON: 
ANTHONY BPS, Melly) Pade 
Te BRAN OR, Pdciil., dadel, 

BRIGHTON + 
A. KILVINGTON, BadcleP de 


SITUATED IN DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS WITH AMPLE SPORTING AMENITIES 
6 miles from Ringwood, 6 miles from Lyndhurst, 14 miles from Bournemouth. 


The exceedingly pleasantly situ- 
ated Tudor-style FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY 


THE BURLEY MANOR 
HOTEL 


BURLEY, HANTS 
(with Conditional Licence) 


equally sultable as 8 Private Rosidence, In a 
beautiful setting, 


‘To be SOLD by AUCTION at GT. PETER'S MALL HINTON ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 


28 bedrooms (all with wash-basins b. & ¢.), 
6 bedrooms 4 reception rooms, spacious 
entrance hall, reoreation room, compact 
domestic offices, Central heating throughout. 
Companies’ gas, water and electricity, Stat 
accommodation in separate buildings forming 
courtyard with excellent stabling and garages, 
Entrance lodge. 


Delightful gardens, grounds and park, walled-in 
kitchen gardens, The whole extending to an 
area of about 


50 ACRES 


Vacant Possession upon De-requiaitioning and 
completion of the purchase, 


on THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1846. 


Bolicitors: Messrs, Jackaon & Son, 24, Market Square, Ringwood, Hants, 
Auctioneers; Messrs, Fox & SON#, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and at Southampton and Brighton. 


OVERLOOKING THE ENGLISH 
CHANNEL 


Within eaty recoh of popular South Const resort. Journey 
Lindon: eben Lhe: 


UNIQUE MODERN TUDOR-STYLE 
RESIDENCE 


ON THY 8B FRONT, pommanding lorlous marine 
Panelled entrance hall, cloakroom, % oak-panelled rece; 


ion 
toben, maid's altting room, 5 pedrooms (fitted 
bathroom, 


rooms, iki 
basins, b. & 6.), thed , separate wc. Garage, 


LABGH GARDEN EXTENDING DOWN TO THE 
COAST HOAD. 


PRICE £6,750, FREEHOLD 
EARLY POSSESSION EXPECTED 


For further partioulara, apply: 
Messra, Fox & Song, Bstate Agenta, 117, Western Road, 
Rrighton (Tel.: Hove 2277/7270). 


By Order of the Reseutors, 


TALBOT Woops, BOURNEMOUTH 


Convenient distance from the 


and overlooking Meyrick Pork. 
Enjoying perfect privacy vooking Hourick Per 


The Choice Well-appointed 
Freehold Residence 
*¢ Rockmount,’’ 

2, Dunbar Road. 


SUSSEX COAST 
5 miles east of Briton, 


CHARMING MODERNISED COTTAGE 


8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, kitchen (Idea 
bolier), Garden, Space for garage, 


PRICE £2,850, FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars, apply : 
Messrs, Fox & SONS, Estate Agents, 117, Western Road, 
Brighton (Tol; Hove 2277/7270), 


IN A CHARMING SEASIDE VILLAGE 
WEST OF WORTHING, SUSSEX 
Close village shopr, bus route, eto, 


MODERN RESIDENCE SET IN A 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN OF ABOUT 
ONE ACRE 


& bedrooms (fitted basine, h. & c.), bathroom, loungy, 
dining room, atudy, kitchen (Ideal bolier). Garage. 


PRICE £4,900, FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION 


For further particulars, apply; 
Messrs, Fox & Sona, Estate Agents, 117, Woatern Road, 
Brighton (Tel.; Hove 2277/7279), 


ON THE DORSET—DEVON BORDER 


2 mi 


pee ete Ol ee ie roe hace, Fe hn Dent Bil. 
trom Lame Regis, 5 miles from Bridport. 
The Magnificently-; placed Unique Small Freehold Residential Property 


Azminstor, 9 miles from 


‘“WINDYRIDGE,"’ WOODHOUSE LANE, UPLYME 


modern 
veniences, 


5 principal and 4 secondary 
beilroorn 


(3 atted h, & 0), 
bathrooms, 
hall, 8 


Centra) heating. Aue main 


tvices. Heated double 


rage, Conservatory, 
Lal tary, 


@ 


PICTURESQUE GARDEN, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN with ORCHARD 


ABOUT 1! ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ON COMPLETION 


‘To be BOLD by AUCTION on aaa s pm WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 


at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors; Messrs, Mookina, ALparogn & Baypos, Westover Chambers, Bourne- 


and at Gousneamten and 


Anotioncers; Moms. Fox & Sone, 44-52, Old Christehurch Road, Bournemouth. 


‘elephone : 


Beautifully fitted with all 
comforts an 


Joint Auctionsers oe, seer geet vat aa 44-82, 0M 


oe 


BOE SE carmen bina, noseeennen 
Ysonat B, Touxtwa & Co., Ths 
ay ‘AM, London, "8.628, ” 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, At 6a OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


outh 6306 (Five lines) : Me 
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CHURCH 
BELLS 


Ringing Peals 


Chimes 
Carillons . 


Single Bells 
+ 


‘ 
A BELL TOWER ON A COUNTRY ESTATE 


ESTATE CLOCKS 


ELECTRIC OR WEIGHT-DRIVEN FOUR SQUARE gives you long-lasting enjoy- 











OOo> ment because it’s just pure tobacco, free from artificial 
scents and flavouring, ou 
TATA OOM MNT AYALA lpm) tured and mellowed by Fi ae Bee RE 
rf n se pev.ost n mh Y ageing in the wood. TOBACCOS 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 





Chloride 


BATTERIES 
for 


COUNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 


FRR CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED 
Gitten Junction, Manchester 





Old Angus was fixed long years ago. 
The inspiration in its golden depths 
was implanted by Highland soil end 
climate, by ancient traditions of 
blending, by Nature's own slow 
maturing. Linger therefore over its 






Office : Grosvenor Gardens House, 


Lendon 
felephone; Biack{riars 4731, Grosyenor Gardens, Londou, S.W, ip i H a 
‘Talegraras : Chloridic, Pendlebury, ‘Telephone: Vietorla au §. fragrance, sip it deliberately, medi 









tate on its comfort—and be glad 
that Old Angus is still to be found, 
if not 00 often. 





This world famed Sherry (formerly { 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not 
be registered under that name and. 


ttarden Bros. &iLindvey Led. © 





‘Wiss Mantumnts: So HLM, tee Being, Wien B. WAT) 
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KUNG FU TZE—the great Chinese But for the R A F. 


teacher 2,200 years ago. In plain English 


i mea But for the Royal Air Force this lovely land of 
ONE SEEING IS WORTH Britain might have been one with the rubble 

-A- HUNDRED — TELLINGS at Europe: 
The R.A.F, Benevolent Fund, thanks to 
Because this is equally true to-day we public warm-heartedness, is ying on, 


will not describe the efficiency of helping the sick and crippled, succouring the 
widow and orphan, assisting the dependants 
of those who in our direst peril saved us, 


bine zim ® 


THE TRUSTY TRACTOR 
? Not for many a day can the need or cost 


diminish; only by your continuing support can 


the task be worthily accomplished. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Please send your donations to Loap RIVERDALE, sealers 





@ There is an agent in your area who 
will be only too pleased to demonstrate 


the Trusty Tractor to you at any time. Cheques and P.O, payable to R.A.F, Benevolent Pund, 
(Registered under War Charities Act, 1940). 


TRACTORS (conpon) LTD. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, SARNET 
TALSPHONG: BARNET 4500 





Ce gor . RE: 
Ay C0) 4 LE M | L kK : By Appointment 
MORE BUTTERFAT: 

MORE PROFITS 


DLES, GA 
OSIER HURDLES, 
STAKSS, etc. 


THE MACHINE YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY! [i ; | sage 
a? : : Catalogue Prices on roanest. 


ALFA-LAVAL © D., Gt. West Read, Brentford, Middx 
; : EALing 0146 (6,tinea) 
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ELECTRIC 


“MAGICOAL" 


Fires 


* 


Lighting Fittings 





Children always welcome Weston Biscuits. It is a natural 
desire for energy-giving food in a form that surely awaken: 
appetite; and the Weston way of making and baking : * 


ensures the finest results from the finest ingredients 
obtainabie. 


We $i A favourite choice to-day is 


Weston Rich Digestive, !!4d. a pound 


Water Heaters 


























If your house is 
centrally heated 


you should have an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker fitted to the 
boiler. 

Tt would not only do away with 
all hand stoking, it would 
maintain your rooms 
at a pre-determined 


temperature day 





and night and it 


would save fuel. 





“You artful fox! You've got some 
new Caley Cranford 


Cranford js the gorgeous new chocolate assortment with 10 


. Aehicious centres ;. wrapped in trifisparent paper for perfect 
"freshness ; firdt hint of all the lovely things. Celey's have 
vin storé for you—including your favoyrite FORTUNE Chocolates, 


CALEY CRANFORD, 


the WEW chocolate assortment —to buy WOW ry) 


fron Fireman 
la “EIBST AND Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Ltd., Barkby Road, Leicester 
Leadon, 37 Pembroke $q.,W.8. Birmingham (4), 12 Whittal St. Glasgow, 108 Douglas St.,C.2 
Levds (6), &f Headingley Lane, Manchester (18), 184 Oxford: Road 
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a Sai 























A charming group of Old Oak Pieces particularly 
suited to. the Country House or Cottage, sketched in 
Harrods famous Furnishing Galleries by Hanslip Fletcher. 


HARRODS GALLERIES 


MARRODE LID BONDON SWI 


COUNTRY LIFE 
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LADY .IRENE ASTOR 


Irene Astor ie the youngest daughter of the late Field-Marehal Earl Haig and the late Countess Haig 
was married last October to Captain Gavin Astor, The Life Guards, eldest son of Colonel the 
Hon. J. J. Astor and Lady Violet Astor. 





bi] 


RRURRRR ANON HOSOHT PELE NDETEA EO AHA THEO ROPER BARES ON 


COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET fa 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2, 


Telegrams: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 725) 


e 


| ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
Wl.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tons vequiving « rg mus! be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. és. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d, Canada 1444. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 
including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s, &d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 











FARM WAGES 


dent members of the Wages Board to 
support the Unions’ claim to another 
pound on the minimum agricultural wage, 
though no doubt foreseen, has not made things 
easier for the Government. The vital impor- 
tance of retaining all skilled workers on the 
-land until those in the Forces are released and 
others have been trained is not in doubt; 
agriculture cannot go on indefinitely relying on 
German prisoners, On the other hand, the 
number—823 (which is the last official figure)-—~ 
of applicants for training under the Ministry's 
acheme is probably some index to the general 
opinion among men and women, who would 
like otherwise to live and work on the land, of 
the conditions now offered—and chief among 
these must be put wage rates. Meanwhile the 
Control of Engagement Order still operates and 
is bound to be continued in the interests of 
national safety so long as it is the only method 
of guaranteeing something approaching maxi- 
mum production. At the same time, the 
Government has to face the fact that the 
continuance of this form of war-time coercion 
is likely to become more and more unpopular 
as the appeal to national emergency becomes 
less and Tone convincing to the war-weary. 
Plainly the only way to obviate the diffi- 
culty /is to make the conditions of the agricul- 
tural worker at least as attractive as those’of 
his opposite number in the town. Farming 
may be, as we are often told, a way of life as 
well as a way of getting a living, but fine words 
butter no parsnipa and the history of the agri- 
cultural labourer in the past cantury shows 
what his real reaction has been to grim and 
far from romantic circumstances. Tt is not 
only a question of wages, but of the supply of 
those services which are everywhere recognised 
to-day as ae 4 to personal comfort and 
happiness. Rural housing comes first. among 
the problems to be tackled, and the sooner the 
Hobhouse Committee produces the Report 
which Mr. Bevan has asked for and both 
reconditioning and new building can be got 
under way, the more chance there will be to 
keep the present workers without coercion and 
to find new blood forthe industry. Better 
housing, however, is likely to mean higher 
tents and though the Government may reduce 
them by subsidies to the local authorities 
are bound to be a good deal higher than the 
Present customary rents of tied cottages. Here 
the question of wages converges again, as indeed 
it doea in consection with all the “‘services"’ 
which the rural man or woman requires and 
clearly cannot have for nothing. 
Fa gcd essential to a aay erste’ settle- 
ment o! wages problem is that eB 
showed in the farmers’ costs should be 


"To refusal of the Chairman and indepen- 
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related as closely as possible.to the Government 
system of price guarantees, and farmers should 
not be put in a position of haying to wait for 


Possibly, a twelvemonth before decisions of the. 
ay 


wes Board are taken account of in price 
fixing. Further, it is certainly reasonable—and 
will probably become imperative—that the 
Government should fix and announce a date, 
not too remote, for the rescinding of Control of 
Engagement Orders so far as agriculture is 
concerned, To arrange these things properly 
there should clearly be immediate reg serious 
consultation between all the interests concerned. 
At present the National Farmers’ Union and the 
men’s unions are on excellent terms, but if 
coercion continues and higher wages are denied, 
the relationship is bound to deteriorate. If, 
however, higher wages are made possible by a 
more realistic fixing of prices for a definite 
period, it should be definitely understood that 
the Unions would make no more demands while 
prices and conditions remained unchanged. 


4 PIEBALD cob in Kensington, 
In a dogcart trim and neat, 
With jingle of harness and ring of hooves, 
Wont trotting down the street; 
And the blitsed and blinded windows 
Weve filled with thronging eyes 
Of deay dead ghosts’ Edwardian, 
In corporeal surprise. 
Wasp-waists and skirts voluminous, 
Frock-coats, gavdentas, spats, 
Housemaids tn caps and streamers, 
Callers in cavi-wheel hats : 
All rushed from shades of limbo 
Familiarly to greet 
A piebald cob in Kensington, 
Clip-clopping down the siveet. 

TERESA Hootey. 


LAMBETH GARDEN SUBURB 


HE Study of North Lambeth and South- 
wark by Mr. Holroyd Chambers and Mr. 
Louis de Soissons (who is architect to Welwyn 
Garden City) is a valu&ble contribution by the 
Duchy of Cornwall to applying in detail the 
principles of the County of London plan. 
he Duchy’s interest in the area arises from 
parts of the ancient royal manor of Kennington, 
which is administered by the Duchy, lying 
within it. But as the properties are too small 
and scattered to be replanned satisfactorily by 
themselves, the Duchy in effect offers to make 
itself responsible for the whole 459 acres 
between the river and the Elephant and Castle, 
Their proposals, embodying the L.C.C.'s latest 
population-density standard of 186.per acre and 
the ‘‘neighbourhood unit’ ideal, transforms 
Lambeth into a garden suburb with 70 acres 
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and cycles, The suggestions made by the R.A.C. 
for accident avoidance have almost all been 
made before, but they are sound, and if they 
ware adopted and the same energy put into their 
enfercement as was shown in A.R.P. organisa- 
tion during the war, the casualty figures would 
very soon take on a new complexion. The 
expenditure both of work and of money would 
be necessary; but if both were spent as un- 
grudgingly, for instance, on the erection of guard 
rails for old people and children as they were 
on the provisions of civil defence in its various 
forms, a comparable saving of life and limb 
might easily be effected. And the cost in man- 
power and essential materials would be negli- 
gible when the results were considered. 


BROOKLANDS 

‘T is decided that we must say hail and fare- 

well to Brooklands. Even those whose 
acquaintance with it went no further than 
looking lazily out of the railway carriage window 
to see a car flashing round the track, will 
“murmur @ little sadly.” | Motor-racing has 
never, perhaps, appealed to a very wide public 
in this country, but nobody, however little 
interested he may be in it, can despise in his 
heart a pursuit demanding such skill and 
courage. Brooklands was unique; it was the 
only course of its kind ip Britain, and its loss 
will be a very real one not merely to the racing 
community but to the motor industry. This, 
whether we like it or not, is an age of speed; 
the evidence that our cars are capable of great 
speed must be valuable, and the loss of such 
evidence when we are straining every nerve to 
increase the volume of national trade is all the 
more to be deplored. That the course had to 
go seems to have been inevitable and nobody's 
fault, but that does not diminish the general 
regret that will be felt nor the hope that some- 
where from its ashes a new Brooklands may 
arise, 


THE FUTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES 


NE means to maintaining the great country 

houses which are beyond the needs or 
capacities of their owners to occupy is for them 
to be taken over for social purposes, as many 
have been during the war, The Joint Com- 
mittee recently established by the National 
Trust and National Council of Social Service 
should prove very useful in bringing into touch 
with each other owners anxious to safeguard 
their houses in this way and organisations in 
search of that kind of accommodation. It is 
clear that both Trusts are fully alive to their 
responsibilities as ‘‘agents’’ in that some houses 
may by their nature be better suited to a par- 
feular kind of use than others, and some 
@rganisations be more suitable than others as 


of open space (including a central park adjoining ~(qnants of an historic or architecturally impor- 


the National War Museum), two sompact 
factory areas on the river, and a total population 
of only 17,600. Fascinating and constructive 
as the project is, it is more important at this 
juncture to emphasise, as the Ear! of Radnor 
does in his capacity of Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries in a Foreword, the “serious short- 
comings” in existing legislation and planning 
powers that make it very difficult for any body 
to decide how it can implement the London 
Plan. While it is clear that re-development, 
to be successful, must deal with sizeable areas 
or communities, these areas must interlock, 
pre-supposing close co-ordination of area plan- 
ning schemes on the one hand; and on the 
other compensation for the new open spaces 
and roads hitherto producing revenue. 


Bet Chairman of the Royal Automobile 
Club has done well to point out that a great 
deal too much emphasis is usually laid both by 
Press and broadcast in their “Safety” propa- 
ganda. on the responsibility of the private 
motorist. Probably this is inevitable in appeals 
addressed to the public as a whole, but it-‘un- 


fortunately gives a wrong impression of the facts, © 


which appear to be that private motor cars 
are primarily involved in a relatively small 
Proporwon of fatal accidents when compared 

Service vehicles, tramcars, buses, taxis 


tant building. With the expert guidance of 
a Joint Committee we may anticipate that 
a number of successful marriages will be 
arranged. 


TANTALISING 


HH: pleasant it myst be for those, if such 
there be, who have a rich and generous 
friend in New York to send them every month 
a “Royal Bounty” parcel. He must be very 
tich for that, since it will cost him $88 a year, 
but there are other parcels only a little less 
gorgeous to make our poor mouths water, such 
as an “Epicure” or a “De Luxe,” and even 
the most modest of all at $29 would be far from 
despicable, These scrumptious offerings form 
part of a ‘Gift of the Month Scheme’ devised 
for Christmas by an ingenious New York firm 
who deal in what Jim Pinkerton would call 
“boss words.” Their vocabulary is as luscious 
as their goods. April will bring a ‘Salad 
Spectacular’ and September ‘‘a post-size bean 
pot full of Boston beans laced with pork.” In 
this country only the makers of fireworks with 
their aerial sau and cfiisters of jewelled 
ts can talk,im such beautiful language. 
In this country, where austerity still reigna, it 
makes ua feel like little dogs sitting up and 
begging. Still, we did gotan extra quarter with 
our Christmas sweet ration, ‘That was hardly 
royal and bountiful, but it was something. 
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A 
CoUNTRYMAN’S 


NOTES... 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


READER of Counrry Lirz, who inci- 

dentally has been serving as a pest officer 

‘during the war, has raised an interesting 
poms, Rboue that unmitigated blackguard and 

sh, the magpie. This is the first time I 
have known anyone put in a good word for a 
bird which heads the list of our feathered evil- 
doers, but my correspondent suggests that from 
the point of view of the corn-growing farmer— 
and not the poultryman, shoot-owner and 
small-bird-lover—the magpie possibly may do 
more good than harm, It is admitted that he 
takes the eggs from every pheasant’s and 
partridge’s nest he can find and those of the 
domestic hen if he can reach them, not to 
mention the nestlings as well as the eggs of all 
our garden songsters, but it is said that his 
main diet is slugs, especially the small variety 
found on freshly-sprouting corn, together with 
the wireworm and the larvae of all beetles. 


*,* 


Te only reason advanced for thinking that 
the magpie may pull its weight is that in 
France, where the small farmer and his sports- 
man friend shoot all small birds on sight, the 
magpie is to be seen in far greater numbers than 
is the case even in England, It is argued that, 
in a country where a good day's shooting may 
yield two brace of thryshes, a chiffchaff and 
a wiliow-warbler, no sportsman could resist 


the urge to improve the look of the bag—if not ° 


the flavour of it—by the addition of a pair of 
decorative magpies unless there were some 
kindly, or purely mundane, feeling for the bird. 

My co ondent, commenting on the 
number of magpies in the Pas de Calais area, 
recalls how, when he was travelling up by train 
to the front line near Ypres in 1914, a solitary 
magpie, that harbinger of sorrow, disaster and 
bad luck, seemed to rise from every small field 
beside the line. With the general cussedness of 
their species they so arranged things that he 
was never able to see two at the same moment 
to enable him to ring the changes and so have. 
some reasonable expectation of joys 


* . 
* 


'N these Notes a month ago I mentioned that, 
#0 far as Hampshiré was concerned, the 
green plover was back again in his old numbers 
and in excellent form after an absence from his 
usual haunts of over two years, which was so 
marked as to ‘suggest that this bird was on the 
brink of complete,extinction. Since then I have 
seen very large in Dorset and Somerset, 
and correspondents from other parts of the 
‘country report the same thing, which would 
suggest that the green plover has been away on 
@ two-year holiday to some more peaceful and 
plentiful land, and that there is quite a lot 
about the migratory movements of this bird 
which our expert ornithologists do not know. 


apes green plover is among those birds 
which are not recognised as regular 
migrants, and have no official standing as spch, 
but which do migrate sometimes. I have seen 
large flocks of them in the Winter-time when 
duck shooting on the Nile marshes, and there. 
which came ‘to nty 
years in November. 

imagine this must have been the same bird 
ac he waa always to be seen in the vicinity of 
the rock pool, which is something of an achieve- 


RINGS AND 


green plover visitors to Egypt come from the 
British Isles, as the bird is to be found all over 
Europe, and those seen in the Nile Valley prob- 
ably hailed from the Balkan States or Hungary. 

The green plover must have been a regular 
visitor to Egypt for the Winter season for quite 
a long while, as his portrait appears on at least 
two tombs, one of which is over 5,000 years old. 
In that of Nefer-Maat at Medum he figures 
merely as an “also ran” in the background, 
for the main subjects on the panel are red- 
breasted and bean geese, but in the tomb of 
Ptah-Hotep. at Sakkara full justice is done to 
him—in fact I think the artist has, if anything, 
rather overdone the size of his creat and the 
sturdiness of his legs. 


ON of the few quite bright spots of the war, 
and the peace which follows it, has been 
the supply of curry powder in the country. 
Admittedly the special Bengal or Madras variety 
to which one is addicted runs short from time 
to time, but on the whole India has served and 
serves us well with that condiment which, 
besides possessing a delightful flavour of its 
own, has the quality of disguising most effectu- 
ally the ingredients.from which a curry is made. 
This ia most necessary in our food area in 
Hampshire where for some sin we committed in 
the past—possibly becauge of the resistance we 
offered to William the Conqueror when he 
enciowed the New Forest—we have been ton- 
demned for over a ‘year to eat up all the super- 
annuated bulls in the south-west of England. 
‘When superanouated bulls are’ temporarily 
short on the market, we do not eat sheep 23 
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do the inhabitants of towns in the neighbouring 
counties, but we carry on with dear old lady 
cows, whose youngest daughters are already on 
the down grade in the milk return registry, until 
more bulls reach the age limit, This red—very 
tred—meat with lots of curry sometimes tastes 
as if it might be beef. Even the unavoidable 
rabbit, including the flaccid hutch variety, 
responds to the Bombay and Madras product 
if this is used generously, and might during light- 
bearted unthinking moments be mistaken for 
chicken. * 


+? t 


HEN apparently the food inspectors dis~ 
covered this curry activity, and the satis. 
faction accruing therefrom, but feari: the 
wrath of Gandhi and the Pandit Nehru they 
were unable to cut off supplies. They could, 
however, take direct action against rice, and for 
four long hungry months not one grain bas 
appeared in our shops; and, so far as one can 
ascertain, there is none dander the counter either, 
We are told that the last sack was used at 
Southampton in a mammoth rice pudding, 
which figuyed as the pidce de résistance at a 
Welcome Home luncheon to our returned 
prisoners of war from Japan. ; 


*,* 


a 
INE volumes oyt of ten that are published 
to-day bear of the fly-leaf a hall-mark in 
the form of an open book on the top of which 
reclines. the British Lion, who haa evidently 
been through the war, as his near foreleg is 
hehe but who looks the world in fred ar 
rotruding,or firmly stuck in his 
cheek, “Beneath is the caption Bok Produc- 
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tion War Economy Standard,” and in case this 
should be insufficient warning there is an 
additional cautionary notification to the effect 
that “This book is in compiete conformity with 
the authorised economy standards,” All this, 
which is in the nature of the motorist’s “You 
have been warned,”’ indicates that one must not 
expect too much in the way of quality of paper, 
legibility of print and interval between lines, 
not to mention such minor matters as extent of 
margins and spaces at the top and bottom of the 
page. It suggests that Government control, 
which apparently is one of the Four Freedoms 
we were promised in the early days of the war, 
isin charge of book production, and is standard- 
ising output—but is it? 
* * 
* 

URING the war I have had three books 
published, which bear this economy 
standard hall-mark, and, so far as the publishers’ 
and printers’ side of the business is concerned, 
there is nothing to be ashamed of, People will 
be able to pick up any one of these books in those 
wonderful days of affluence and plenty, which 
ate just round the corner, and realise as they 
glance casually at the print, binding and general 
set-up that the publishing world put up a 

temarkably good show during the war. 
The point is, however, that there is nothing 
standard about the business at ali, for, though 
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there may be heights above which the standard 
of books will not rise, there are apparently no 
depths to which they may not sink. As a case 
in point I have just received from a circulating 
library four volumes, three of which a non- 
astigmatic adolescent might be able to read 
with no worse results than a bad headache, while 
the fourth I think I can manage with the aid of 
a 100-watt lamp if it does not come to pieces 
in my hands before I am halfway through it. 
LJ * 


* 

HAD always imagined that hunting the 

carted deer was a com tively modern 
proceeding-~one cannot call it a sport—and 
that it dates back only to more or less recent 
times when the su; of wild animals became 
uncertain, I have discovered from The History 
of Signboavds by J. Campbell Hotton that the 
system of hunting a tame deer was i 
as far back as the fifteenth century, and that 
when Henry VII had the Archduke Philip of 
Spain and his wife, Joan, staying with him— 
presumably for the purpose of signing a treaty 
that, according to established custom, one or 
the other broke--he took them down to the 
New Forest for a day's stag hunting. To ensure 
that it was a good day Mr, Wagstafie, who was 
the head keeper at that time, received a royal 
command to provide the best stag he had from 
@ penned herd kept for the purpose, and a 
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it white animal named Albert was 
selected as being up to Spanish royalty standard, 
*,* " 


ype put up a first-class and most 
gallant show right acrosa the Forest from 
Lyndhurst to the Avan, and here he was brought 
to bay in the water meadows by the river, If 
they had had a Catchment Board in those 
backward days this could not have occurred, 
as the stag would have been able to wade across 
with ease, but, as it was, the animal was cornered, 
with hounds in front and the deep river behind. 
It was at this stage that the Archduchess Joan 
interceded and insisted that Albert's life should 
be spared, and, several other ladies of the field 
backing her up, Albert was allowed to live, I 
imagine, until the next stag-hunting monarch 
came to stay with Henry, : 
After the hunt the party went on to 
Ringwood to the local inn where lunch was 
served, and in honour of the occasion the 
hostelry was re-named the White Hart, while 
Mr. Wagstafie received a knighthood, pre- 
sumably to compensate him for the trouble he 
would have in catching Albert, and carting him 
back to Lyndhurst. As I know at least ten other 
White Harts in Great Britain, and there are 
probably at least fifty others, 1 am wondering 
how they obtained their names, for Albert 
cannot have been responsible for all of them. 


THE LIFE CYCLE OF A COMMON WREN 


Written and IWustrated by REGINALD P. GAIT 


‘'N a letter to Country Lure published on January 5, 1945, I described 
ion and acceptance 


how I witnessed the inspecti 


wren of a nest built by a male. My letter brought me in touch with 
the Rev. E. A. Armstrong, author of several bird books and an 
authority on wrens. Among other items of information which he gave 
me was the surprising one that wrens have polygamous tendencies and 
build as many ae six nests. Having procured a hen for 
to try to find other Emal 

the others. This statement aroused my interest in wrens, so that when 
in his territory last Spring, I determined, 
. So absorbing did this pursuit become that 
T abandoned other bird activitics to devote all my spare time to wren 

research. I think that the results have been well worth the trouble. 


that the cock will 
ane of them, he then 


a cock again included our 
to do some wren observa’ 





a female common 


lea to occupy 


(Lf) 
THE NEST 


(Right) THE 
COCK, ON 
PATROL, 
ARRIVES 
AT THE 
NEST 


of the common wren can be 


the hole to face in the o: 
towards the light. J 


that visited us in 1944. 


for both observation and 
at the top of a dead 
which we use as a 
creeper from a trellis to 


It would appear tha’ the nesting cycle 
separated into 
a number of distinct phases. The first of 
these is the acquisition of a territory by the 
cock, followed by the. nest-building stage. the previous 
On March 18 the old nest looked rather 
and I found that a cock wren was 
another nest on the remains of that 

of the previous year. Obligingty he made 
direction— 

by his habits I 
feel almost sure that this was the same bird 


The nest was most favourably situated, 
y, building, out of sheer excitemont. 
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SINGING AT HIS REFLECTION IN THE MIRROR 


I had thought that the whole of the outside 
structure of a nest was completed before any 
lining by the cock. This was not so in this case, 
for when the nest was cup-shaped there was a 
thin lining of fine material on the bottom and 
sides. Lining by the cock with his own material 
—fine grass, rootlets, ets.—must not be con- 
fused with the hen’s lining with fur and feathers. 
They are separate operations and neither 
bird used the other’s material. On March 25 
the cock was contentedly carrying in thoroughly 
sodden leaves, in the pouring rain. The nest 
was inspected by’a hen on the same day. The 
cock stood outside meanwhile and gave his 
gentle display—wings outstretched and droop- 
ing; tail spread and depressed. 

Now began a third phase, the patrol stage. 
Every day the cock patrolled his territory, 
visiting the singing posts at regular intervals, 
I am unaware of what happened in the late 
morning, but so amazingly punctual was he in 
his arrival, within twenty minutes of 8 a.m., 
12 noon, 2 p.m, and 6 p.m, D.S.T., that the 
camera could be erected to await him with 
confidence. The procedure was the same each 
time. He fussed round 
the nest, picked out a 
tiny fibre from the fabric, 
jigged up and down with 
it, then took it inside, On 
emerging he perched about 
for a vied 901 suns 

© pl 

eryrme flew off to the’ oat 
singing post. Now and 
then he brought fine grass 
and leaf skeletons with 
him for incorporation in 
the nest. On April 15 
another visit was made by 
ahen. After these inspec- 
tions the cock ee 

trols for about 
oy mel pare borer 
with feverish energy, to 
lining and singing. It was 
interesting to watch him 
at work on the entrance 


‘i 





COCK’S DEFIANT DISPLAY 


caamnwarsnn Mr) 
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accompanied by warm, fine weather, On April 
28 a cold spell get in, the frost being so severe 
that it killed the tips of the creeper. The cock’s 

activity lessened but did not cease. He still 
sang at times, visited the nest i larly and 
even brought some material. I to find out 
whether he roosted in the nest during this cold 
weather. A torch shone in the hole late at night 
produced no result and a straw pincer across 
the hole was still in position after 


Male wrens defend their territories by song. 
On April 22, at the suggestion of Mr, Armstrong, 
@ mirror, four inches by five, was hung where 
the bird could see his reflection. As soon as he 
did so he broke into violent song, with wings 
stretched bolt upright in a defiant display 
before his imaginary rival, On approaching the 
mirror from behind for the first time, and then 
turning the corner to see himself about three 
inches. away, his reaction was spectacular, He 
threw away the material in his beak and sprang 
about a foot off-—breaking into vehement song 
and displaying at the same time. Subsequently, 
such was his annoyance, he flew right into the 
mirror and attacked it. So angry was he that 
he flew into a near-by laburnum and pecked 
the bark three times. The mirror was hung for 
short periods on several days, the male’s re- 
action being always the same, He also spent 
most of those days in the garden singing and 
searching the back of the nest. 


I experimented again on May 2. I recalled 
that in the previous year, when the female 
accepted the nest, the cock ceased lining it. His 
mate finished this operation with feathers 
and fur. To test the cock’s reaction to the 
hen’s lining material on this occasion a small 
feather was placed near the nest. No notice 
was taken of it, so it was moved to the nest, 
When the male arrived with a leaf he seized 
the feather and took both into the creeper, 
where he dropped them, showing an inclination 
to follow the feather. Twice this action was 
tepeated, except that sparrows took the feathers 
from him. The next visit definitely settled the 
matter. There were no sparrows about and not 
only did he throw the feather away but he 
followed it, picked it up and cast the offending 
article still farther from him. 


On May 3 the temperature became warmer. 
At 9,15 a.m. D.S.T. there was a loud burst of 
song and I saw a hen leaving the nest. This 
scene was repeated for three more. days, at 
about the same time. On May 7 the hen brought 
her first feather, thereby starting the fourth 
phase-—acceptance of the nest and lining by 
the female. On the same day, at 1.15 p.m, 
D.S.T., coition took place, With outapread 
wings the cock chased the female, either one or 
the other making a scraping note. Contact 
lasted about five seconds, The hen took from 
May 7 to May 10 to line the nest, During this 





ABOUT TO PICK UP SMALL FIBRE, (Midale) JIGS UP AND DOWN with FIBRE. 
(Right) TAKES FIBRE INTO THE NEST 
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THE COCK ARRIVES AT THE NEST 
AND NOTICES A FEATHER 


period the cock was rarely seen at the nest, 
although he sang continuously at the bottom of 
the garden. 


May 6 the cock was singing all day round 
an ivy-covered oak not 30 yards from the nest. 
On investigating the next day I saw him carry- 
ing lining and, behold, there was another nest, 
so cunningly concealed behind the ivy stems 
that [ had probably passed it hundreds of times. 
After a short watch 1 saw a hen visit this nest, 
too, 

Later in the day a curious incident 
occurred. I attempted some exposures on the 
hen at the garden nest with a hand-camera, 
but she was too shy and flew off with her 
feather. On running into the lane I was just 
in time to see her enter the nest in the ivy. 
While the lining urge possessed her—for the 


HE DROPS HIS LINING MATERIAL 
AND TACKLES THE FEATHER 


rest of that afternoon-~she worked on both 
nests indiscriminately, The hole of the nest in 
the ivy was stopped up with a ball of paper, 
but such was her determination that she worked 
her way behind it and took in her feathers, 
Finally entrance was made impossible for her 
and after many attempts to get in she flew away 
in a purposeful, straight line. I strongly sus- 
pected a third nest and that she was lining all 
three, 

That evening I tried the hen’s reaction to 
colours. White, blue, yellow and speckled 
feathers, together with a small piece of red 
paper, were placed near the nest. The white 
was taken first, then blue and yellow together 
and lastly the speckled. The red paper was 
ignored. There seems to be nothing conclusive 
about this experiment, 





THE HEN ARRIVES WITH FOOD FOR HER YOUNG 
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Next came the fifth phase—the silent, or 
egg-laying, stage. As was the case in 1944, 
no one saw either bird for days, Desertion was 
feared, but on May 13, when I put my finger 
inside the nest, I felt four eggs which must have 
been laid early in the morning. 

There followed the sixth, or incubation, 
stage. I had been examining the nest after dark 
to determine when the hen first sat at night. 
This happened on May 15. On the following day 
the nest contained six eggs. During the whole 
incubation period the cock was observed to pay 
only one fleeting visit to the garden. There was 
no feeding of the sitting hen, as is the case with 
some birds. 

He was away singing elsewhere. One 
of the most charming incidents was a soft, 
chattering answer by the hen, from the interior 
of the nest, to the cock whenever she heard him 
singing in the distance. At these times I felt 
what a callous little brute he was. 

Sparrows worried the hen a good deal, 
peering at her through the entrance hole; some- 
times even driving her out. When I stopped the 





THE HEN LINING THE NEST WITH 
BLACK FOWL’S FEATHERS 


feeding at the bird-table and discouraged the 
sparrows the situation eased, The hen left the 
nest fairly regularly to feed, but while I. was 
present she was never absent from her eggs for 
more than ten minutes. In the early stages of 
incubation she sometimes returned from a feed 
with a single feather. The young were hatched 
on May 30, the length of incubation being 
14 days, Three days after hatching some quiet 
song heralded a visit by the cock. J was pleased 
to see him properly snupbed. He took a cater- 
pillar to the nest while the hen was inside. 
She refused either to take the offering or to 
come out. After hanging about for a while the 
cock fiew off. Food identified comprised small 
green caterpillars, some large-winged gnat-like 
insects, rose aphis, cuckoo-spit grubs, small 
moths and once a hard, black chrysalis which 
the hen accidentally dropped. 


The end came with dramatic suddenness 
on June 15. Wishing to obtain some photo- 
graphs of the hen removing excreta, I cut back 
an overhanging spray. Immediately, out flew 
all the young birds in a strong flight which took 
them half-way down the garden, On being 
caught and replaced in the nest, they came out 
again. ; 


The cock turned up atyonce and went 
mad with excitement. He cha’ , chased the 
hen every time she appeared, attempted coition 
and even flew at the young ones. Eventually his 
excitement abated and he settled down to feed 
his ing. They were all safely enticed into 
the r of tall trees. : 
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VAULTING 15 
By 


‘LT.-COL, F. A. M. WEBSTER 


EXT time you have friends =a 
N luncheon, or dinner at the season of 

the full moon, take them into the 
garden afterwards and see how many are 
willing to bet that no human being could 
ever get into the house through any of the 
first-floor windows without the aid of a ladder, 
or a strong creeper on the wall, up which to 
climb. 


It is long odds that all of them will bet 
that such a feat is impossible—but you would win 
their money. In most houses the sill of a firat- 
floor window is no more than 12 ft. or 19 ft. 
above the level of the flower border and it is 
quite exceptional to find one as much as 15 ft. 
clear above the ground, 

At Compton, California, on June 6, 1941, 
Cornelius Warmerdam, a United States athlete, 
made the officially accepted. world’s pole vault 
record of 15 ft, $84 ins. At Modeste, in the same 
State, on May 23, 1942, he added yet another 
2 ins. ‘to that amazing feat of speed, strength 
and skill, which record now awaits official 
recognition by the International Amateur 
Athletic Federation. He propelled his body to 
that impressive height with no extraneous aid 
other than that of a frail pole of female bamboo 
between 16 ft, and 18 ft. long. I choose the 
word frail deliberately, because the circumfer- 
ence is no more than 24% ins. at the thick end 
of the pole, whence it tapers away gradually 
to the top, at anything from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 
above the place where the hands have their 
grip. The thicker end is stopped and protected 
from splitting with a rounded plug which turns 
smoothly in a slide-way and so minimises 
friction at the take-off and during the vault. 

Competition vaulting for height is, I 
believe, a modern innovation—something which- 
has been introduced into athletic sport within 
the memory of man. The first English Cham- 

ionship, that of 1866, was won by J. Wheeler, 

ity A.M.A.Ci‘at 10 ft.; that of the United 
States, instituted in 1877, at 9 ft. 7 ins. by 
G, McNichol, Scottish American A.C. Fourteen 
English championships were to be decided, 
however, before any man managed to clear 
11 ft. Then in 1881 Tom Rav, of the Ulverston 
Cricket Club in Lancashire, exceeded that 
height by 3 ins, Ray broke the world’s record 
set up by that great athlete of the United States, 
H. H. Baxter and, in 1887, defeated him on his 
own soil at 11 ft. 0% ins, s 

All English vaulters, up to that time, had 
used a style peculiarly their own, Their heavy 
poles were of white hickory or ash and termin- 
ated at the butt-end in a plate equipped with 
three spikes. The men trotted down to the 
take-off at a leisurely pace, planted the spiked 
end of the pole in the turf with an overhand 
action and fhen climbed the pole hand-over- 
band, when it was vertical, to cross the bar in a 
sitting position, 

To the Americans, however, that smacked 
too much of a merely gymnastic performance, 
90 the present international rule was 
forbidding the vaulter to shift the grip of his 
upper hand or to pass the lower hand above 
the w one after the feet have left the ground. 
The lish Championship was not won 
at over 11 ft. until B. Johnson, N.Y.A.C., came 
over to win at 11 ft. 4 ins, in 1900, 

The circumstance which brought into sight 
the heights that now are cleared regularly was 
not, however, the passing of the new. rule, 
although that has stabilized the form used, but 

-a change in the nature of the pole itself. In 
1908 the Yale graduate, A. C. Gilbert, wi 

learned to vault with an old- len 
pole, obtained one of bamboo and took the 
world's record up to 12 ft, 7% ins., because he 


could ay pg ong Seve Her peli 
a to carry, In we were 
aw in aoping the baaboo 
In 192) ¥. K. Foss, of the United States, 
won an Olympic title at 13 ft. § ins., and anew 
factor came.into the game." This wae the slide- 
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FT. ON A FRAIL BAMBOO 


way which enables the vaulter to plant his pole 
with an under- or over-hand action, eliminates 
friction at the ele ee gives security 
and firmness at the ta . This box, or slide- 
way, is 2 ft, wide at the open end which is to- 
wards the athlete and slopes down to a depth 
of 8 ins. and a breath of 6 ins. where it term- 
inates in a dicular stop-board too thick 
to be broken by the impact of the pole point; 
Norway produced ‘the first man to bring 
14 ft, within more than the range of possibility. 
He was Charles Hoff, whoth I saw at Abo, in 
Finland, vault 13 ft. 114 ins, on September 27, 
1925, Then Sabin Carr of the United States, 
exceeded the magic mark. But by May, 1937, 
the Americans William Sefton and Ear! 
Meadows, known as the Heavenly Twins, had 
tied for the world’s record at 14 ft. 21 ins. 
They could do no more because the standards 
could not be extended to a greater height. 
Only one Englishman has ever exceeded 
13 ft. The credit for the fact that even one has 
done so belongs to the L.A.C. which is 
the oldest athletic club on earth. It was the 
allocation of a challenge cup, presented to the 
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LIEUT.-COL. F. R. WEBSTER, R.A., 
ENGLISH NATIONAL AND BRITISH 
ARMY CHAMPION, VAULTING 13 FT. 


L.A.C. by the Stadium Club in 1924, to the pole 
vault which re-introduced the practice of the 
event at our British public schools. F. R, 
Webster built up the record, year after year, 
vaulting 10 ft, 6% ins, in 1931, 10 ft. 8 ins. in 
1932 and 11 it. 3% ins. in 1933, which Public 
Schools record remains unbroken. 

Meanwhile, in 1928, L. T. Bond, Sherborne 
and C.U.A.C., cleared 1] ft. 104% ins. and broke 
the British native record of 11 ft. 9 ins. made 





‘by R, D. Dickenson of Windermere.at Kidder- 


minster on July 4, 1891. Bond improved his 
own record to 12 ft. 6 ins. in 1930, but it was 
broken in 1935 when F. R. Webster, C.U.AC., 
vaulted a half-inch higher in the Oxford and 


i Hoglish Championship twice 
times, the Ip 
and the Indoor Cham; ip taking 
the native record up to 12 ft. 9% ins. Then, at . 
the Olympic Germes held in 
tied for s! place at 13 ft. 134 ins. and was 
unbeaten by any Euro or other overseas 
competitor, except the American and two 
Japanese tatives. Much of Webster's 
success was duo to the fact that he started pole- 
vaulting at six of age and the 
art in his most impressionable years. 
We had discovered, omgulings how 
important is sprinting speed to vaulter, 
We did this by investigating the height to which 
a body will against gravity when its hori- 
zontal velocity ia converted into semi-vertical 
velocity. The weight we assumed for the athicte 
in our experiments and calculations was 150 Ib. 
We estimated that he would approach the 
take-off at a speed of 25 ft. per second, ¢.6. at 
the rate of 100 yds. in 12 secs, We employed 
the symbols v for velocity; h for height ob- 
tained; g for acceleration due to gravity and 
+ for time taken for a body with velocity v to 
reach a given height. So that: 


25 
(i) v = gt; or t = — secs, 
(ii) Now h = }gt* 
25" 25* 
hme x32x— = — feet, 
32! 64 


.*. 9.76 #, or 9 ft. 9 ins, 

But that height applied only to the centre 
of gravity of the body concerned and the centre 
of gravity of a man in the approach run would 
be approximately 3 ft, which, raised by merit 
of his sprinting s) , should enable him, to 
clear 12 ft, 9 ins, If he could make his sprinting 
speed 27°2 ft. per second, f.¢, 100 yds. in 11 secs, 
rate, then his centre of gravity rise in height 
should be 11 ft. 7 ins. and his clearance height 
14 ft. 7 ins, 

No allowance had been made for such 
matters as wind resistance and the slight friction 
of the pole point in the slide-way, It was, 
however, obvious that sprinting speed is of 
major importance, since the height attained in 
the rupning-up is proportional to the square of 
the velocity when running, so that an 
of speed equivalent to } of a second less in | 
100 yards provides an addition of over 4 ins, 
to the height reached in the running up. 

The favourable influence of the vertical 


lift, by the pull-up on the arms and the final 


push-up from’ the hands, whereby the vaulter 
raises hia body over the bar, had aleo to be 
considered. When those calculations were made, 
Gold having just made a Western Conference 
record of 12 ft. 10 ins, using an upper-hand hold 
on the pole of 11 ft. 2 ins., it was apparent that 
a vaulter, using a proper push-up, must add 
at least 2 ft. to the height he is able to clear, 

There, I think, you have the explanation 
of how Cornelius Warmerdam, by combining 
sprinting speed with great arm-strength, ex- 
treme skill and phy agility, has been able 
to clear more than 15%, ft. in this most fascinat- 
ing event. 


wo AT DUSK 


HEN the Autumn dusk is stealing 
W Down the leaf-strewn lanes we love, 
And ths clouds ave flying shadows 
Through the dimuess far above : 
Ovevhead the branches whisper, 
Gently stirs the wayside grass: 
Memories still linger with us 
As our hoofbeats slowly pass, 


Momovies that live for ever, 
Horse and hound and countryside. 
h the dusky lanes we travelled, 

Hi , at hago 
MM A weary; 

josging bound, content, 

‘0 the stable-lantern's welcome; 

Thiseking on a. day. well spant. 


A 3, when the dush is falling, 
Ts hear the hoofbeats go 

‘sy the lanes they used to travel 
‘a the evenings, dng ago. ‘ 
See again the Pack, blurred fatnily,: 
P home beneath the moon, a 
As ths Winter wwilight morges 
Into darkness, all too soon. 


Somewhere, cows are lowing, calling, 
pied away beyond the pre 
emset’s a} owe ig ing; 
But those 0 ethan pi 
Through ths yeave, At dusk I heav them 


Ri sees Game ors ee 

Funder cabone, hon : 

‘sesetors f A : 
Yes M, Rarces, 


6° 
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A CLOCK-MAKER AND HIS CRAFT 


By DAVID GREEN 


os TRANGE, isn't it,” he’ said, ‘that after 
S trying all the experts in the towns they 


should have to send their clock problema’ 


tu the depths of the country? ”’ 

Thus Thomas Vickery, maker of what is 
probably the most remarkable clock of our age, 
and as he talked, in his cottage workshop in 

a chorus of clocks and watches ticked 
as though to say ‘Hear, hear!’’ For, after all, 
most of them owed him their lives, 

“Now, take this one,’’ he said, reaching 
over a pile of mechanism to where a primitive- 
Jooking movement lay onits dial. ‘Thatarrived 
last Friday’ from one of the most important 
clock-making firms in the country. Never seen 
anything quite like it, they say. Well, nor have 
I. Somehow I must make time to look into it. 
But then, of course,” he added, picking up a 
double circlet of steel by its suspension ring, 
“it’s the unique that has always interested 
me.”’ 

The circlet, he explained, was a portable 
sundial (illustrated on the next page) made 
between 1650 and 1700 by one E. Nairne, of 
London. By it, when “opened” and set 
according to date and allowed to swivel until 
the sun shines through a pinhole on to the five- 
minute ring, the time may be computed in any 
latitude. 

Thomas Vickery, as 1am sure he would not 
mind my saying, was not an easy man to inter- 
view. It isnot that he withheld information. 
On the contrary, I never knew anyone more 
generous and, at the same time, unassuming. 
No, the trouble was that at every turn of his 
conversation one was apt to find oneself drifting 
down irresistible backwaters. More especially, 
perhaps, is this the case if one’s father happens 
to have been the collector who wrote that long- 
out-of-print book Old English Clocks. 


It seemed so simple and obvious, for 
instance, for our interview in his workshop to 
begin at Bath, with his uncle clock-maker 
grumbling at the nephew who always liked to get 
out “ about " in his workshop and to play with 
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THOMAS VICKERY WITH A KALEIDO- 

GRAPH OF HIS OWN MANUFACTURE, 

Tt consists of a system of and cogwheels 

whereby elaborate, mislkt aslseved patterns 

may be drawn on paper and, such is the 

system of reference, repeated at any time and 
in any given colours. 


bits of broken maingpring; and with his first 
clock-casualty, a forest or Dutch clock, which 
he, like any child, tock to pieces and, unlike 
most, reassembled so that ‘‘it was going at our 
home for years.” We had even got as far as his 
clock-maker’s apprenticeship with a Mr. Bath 
of Bath when the Pump Room rather naturally 
reared its romantic head and inevitably reminded 
us of its famous clock by the father of English 
clock-making, Thomas Tompion (1638-1713). 
“Imagine,” said Vickery, “there being puzzle- 
ment among even our so-called experts as to 
why Tompion gave a sundial when he supplied 
the Pump Room clock | Of course, it is simply 
a question of the difference between Greenwich 
Mean Time and Apparent Solar Time, or the 
Equation of Time. Now in Tompion’s day,” he 
went on, ‘every clock-maker understood it as 
a matter of course, and sodid most men of culture. 
But to-day,” he shook hia head, ‘‘so very few, 
even of our university men, could tell you any- 
thing about it.” 


“And what do you think of the Bath 
Tompion? ”’ I asked, ‘It is surely a clumsy 
case.” “Certainly, it is clumsy, heavy, and 
altogether ugly,” he said, “ but, of course, 
‘Tompion never made the cases. That is what 
always seems to me a shame,” Vickery con- 
tinued, “ to have a first-rate movement and 
then the case a shoddy thing. But it so often 
happens.” 

“But your own long-case clock,’ I put in, 
“who made the case for that?’’ “I did,’ he 
said, ‘‘ I made the whole job right through. ‘The 
wood of the case is very unusual. It is English 
pollarded oak, brought up from father’s place, 
The oaks,”’ he added casually, ‘have to be at 
least three hundred years old to get the figure 
and the colour into them.” 


J looked at the imposing, almost miraculous 
clock itself (illustrated here), the clock which, 
say experts, ‘‘can claim to rank with the finest 
which ever came from the workshops of the 
masters,” ‘Tell me again," I said, ‘‘the main 
indications. What else does it tell besides 
time o' day?” 

“Well, it has, of course,” said its maker, “ the 
perpetual calendar. It has the Equation of 
Time and will tell you what time the sun rises and 
what time it sets. Then the astronomical dial 
gives the sun’s place in the ecliptic (sign of the 
Zodiac), the age and phase of the moon and the 
moon's place in the ecliptic. Also it indicates the 
positions of the principal constellations at that 
time visible. The clock tells, too, the sidereal 
time, that is, when the first point of Aries crosses 
the meridian. Sidereal day is shorter than solar 
day by roughly four minutes.” a 

“And what of your clock’s accuracy?” 
I asked. 


“When it was first put up ip 1931 it lost three 
and two-thirds seconds in three years. Now... 
well, the hands haven't been touched since 1940 
and the clock is about twi seconds fast. Asa 
matter of fact,’’ he added, “I am ashamed at not 
having taken it down and cleaned it, but that’s 
a big job, and the war made me put it off and 
now .,.’’, he nodded towards the pile of clocks 
and watches congregated, as it were, at the pool 
of Bethesda, “many of them,” he said regret- 
fully, ‘I just have to send back untouched. I 
simply cannot take any more work,” 

I wanted to know how such an ambitious 
conception as his clock had ever occurred to him. 
“Perhaps you had seen something like it?" 
I hazarded. This seemed to startle him. His 

ight, brown eyes ively blazed at me. 
seen nothing it,” he said with vehem- 
ence, “No. There were two or three ideas in 
my mind. For instance there were the seven 
tunes in the clock on Bath Abbey. I, thought, 
“When I have done a bit of clock-making and 
fee] capable, I will put those tunes into a clock of 
my own,’ And a0 I did : a tune for each day of 
the week, to play every three hours,” 





LONG-CASE CLOCK MADE BY 
THOMAS VICKERY 


“And what are these tunes?" 
“Let me see. Here they are : 
Sunday : Easter Hymn. 

Monday : Stella. 

Tuesday : The Harp That Once. ... 
Wednesday : All Saints. 

Thursday : Ye Banks and Braes. 
Friday : Adeste Fideles, 

Saturday ; Tom Bowling. 


“ Another notion I had,” he went on, “ when 
I began the design, was that I would like to make 
a complicated clock to let future generations see 
that even in the twentieth century there were 
people who could make sucha thing. And again, 
{ wanted to solve certain problems." 


“Such as?” 


“Such as full chiming or striking all on one 
train of wheels, that is with one winding. That 
had been suggested, so I was told, to the big 
makers in London, but they had turned it down 
asanimpossibility. You see, where the difficulty 
came in was to get the chimes on the 
sequence after the clock had struck thehour. But 
of course there are a lot of ications to the 
clock allthrough. The fact is,” he adited simply, 
“T like to try aomething no one else has tried, or 
something that leads me to devise a method 
whereby one may get a more accurate indication. 
But, of course, that is what we are all striving for 
all the time.” : 
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How ay imagine Tompion using those 
very words as he too, strove for the more accurate 


“Supposing,” I said to Vickery, “ one were 
to attempt the making of a Tompion clock 
to-day?” ; 

“There is not a craftaman living,” he said, 
“who could make Pac tren | approaching uh 
Tom as you might say to deceive an expert; 
ony to ay iden, watest you have made a clock 
to deceive an expert you have not made a 
Tompion, And even then, of course, you 
wouldn't have made the genuine thing. But the 
reason why we can make nothing comparable is 
that we have lost the skill for certain parts of 
clock- and watch-making; for instance, for the 

ing of the escapement and the piercing and 
engraving of the cockpiece, which is the case over 
the balance-wheel. The modern craftsman 
would be absolutely floored on those.” 

“Why, even the tools we use,"’ he went on, 
“are different. Indeed, I sometimes wish I had 
kept the old clock-maker’s-throw and watch- 
maker's-turn I began with, just to show people. 
The clock-maker's-throw was really a lathe, 
working part time backwards, part time for- 
wards, but the point about it was that the work 
you were doing turned between dead centres, 
whereas in the more modern lathe it is one of the 
centres that rotates. The old craftsman main- 
tained that, to turn a thing true, it had to be 
the work that revolved,” 

“ Then take gauges,” Vickery continued. We 
had various methods of gauging things, but the 
gauges themselves meant nothing, or at least they 
would mean nothing to the craftsman of to-day. 
In so far as they told us difference in sizes they 
were gauges, but as regards inches and milli- 
metres, nothing, We made a wheel, and then we 
made a pinion to fit that wheel, We had four or 
five different glass-gauges, too, but there again, 
the most you could say for them was that they 
were gauges and that they served the skilled 
man's purpose well enough ; but to-day, of course, 
they are all written oft to a fraction of a 
millimetre, 

“It was the same with main-spring-gauges. 
We had pne main-spring-gauge and there was an 
end of it, It was the same, too, with screws, 
practically ever maker having his own pitch of 


thread as, indeed, is the case still among the best - 


makers in Switzerland, so that a screw from one 
watch won’t fit into another watch. 

“Of course, to say that there are no crafts- 
men to-day,” he concluded, “would be non- 
sense. The makers of motor-car parts are skilled 
craftsmen, working to close gauges to make their 
parts interchangeable; but it’s a different kind of 
craftsmanship, and nobody makes a job right 





thvough. The very reason why ] am swainped 
with this mass of ordinary and extraordinary 
repairing is that the old type of craftsman has 
all but died out and there are now so few with 
the training and the appliances for the work.” 

“Suppose you could rid yourself of the lot 
of it,” I suggested, ‘and settle to your own work, 
which particular job would you start on?” 

“T should hope to visit country houses,” he 
said wistfully, ‘'as I used, to care for their clocks. 
But the main work I should be engaged on would 
be my second great clock, of which the plane- 
tarium you have seen is but a part. 

“In the planetarium you will find the eight 
principal planets and the moon, all correct in 
their periods around the sun to the ten-thou- 


. sandth part of a day. The earth, of course, 


revolves round the sun, and the moon round the 
earth. The outer ring moves to indicate the 
position of the equinoxes, That is unusual. I 
think I am about the only one who has ever 
attempted that.” 

“ Just as well,” I put in,‘ that we've only one 
moon. Is it seven moons that Jupiter has? ”’ 

He smiled.‘ Yes, that would be a complicated 
business, if, indeed, it could ever be successfully 
tackled at all. It would be a rather interesting 
problem to. try to solve,” he mused, ‘very 
interesting and very complicated, especially to 
reckon up the number of teeth for the wheels. 
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PLANETARIUM FOR CLOCK II 
Left: A PORTABLE SUNDIAL. 


“One of the first problems in the designing of 
my planetarium -was reckoning out the moon’s 
Bearing, the moon being driven, of course, from 
a moving base. If the number of teeth in those 
wheels had been wrong, the whole thing would 
have been out of gear. 

“ Astronomers tell me,” he said reflectively, 
“that they leave the moon alone ay much as 
possible, simply because it is such an erratic body. 
I find myself up against that, too. You cannot 
time it like a solar day ora sidereal day, Even in 
the duration of the moon from one new moon to 
another you get a variation of as much as 
twenty-four hours, As you can see, to deal with 
a body travelling at uniform speed would be com- 
paratively simple. I am still struggling for the 
Equation of the Moon in my new clock. That is 
to say, I was working on it when 1 had to put the 
job on one side,” 

“And what else,” I asked, gasping a little, 
“will Clock II contain?" 

“There will be a sidereal dial,” he said, ‘and 
a perpetual calendar that will give corrections 
not only for leap years, but for the century and 
the fourth century. The year 2000 will be a leap 
year; the year 2100 will not; but the year 2400 
will be again. It is, of course, simply a question 
of whether the centuries be exactly divisible by 
four. Another calendar I have made but not yet 
polished gives the Golden Number, the Epact 
(age of the moon on January } each year) and 
the Sunday Letter, ¥ 

“It was Copernicus (1473-1543) who worked 
that out, I think. He devised these things to 
form a method for ascertaining the date of 
Easter. When those three things are set-—and in 
my clock they will all set themselves only on 
December 31—there will be another hand which, 
by their influence, will give you the date of the 
following Easter Day, But a lot of other parts 
have still to be made... ."" Once again the 
gesture almost of despair towards the repairs 
heap, as though Time had caught up with him at 
last and left him standing ; for of all his problems 
this, the making of time, has proved the toughest. 

What a thousand pities, I thought as I took: 
my leave, to see genius chained to the unimport- 
ant when the masterpiece lies there clamouring 
for completion, Could nothing be done to dis- 
perse the pile at one blow and let him get on with 
the Equation of the Moon? 

I walked to his gate, between his apple-trees 
and out into a muddy lane where I passed, on 
one side, a German prisoner and, on the other, a 
pond with five geases peculy aswim on it, I 
tried to think as the clock-maker thinks. Now, . 
in the leap year 2400, I wondered, will there still 
be muddy lanes and ponds with geese on them, 
apples on apple-trees, even prisoners, perhaps, in 
@ green and still relatively-pieasant land—and 
will Clock II (1. Vickery invents et fectt) have 
gained or lost a whole minute since 1946? 


[Thomas Vickery's masterpiece, alas, will never 
be completed by his own hand. We regret to 
announce that he died with unexpected suddenness 
while this article was going to press. Uniler his 
will his first gveat cloch will go to the Clochmakers’ 
Musewm, in the City of London Guildhall —Ep.] 
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1.—NORTH-WEST VIEW OF LUDLOW CASTLE, FROM THE RIVER MEADOWS 


LUDLOW CASTLE-II 


By CHRISTOPHER 
HUSSEY 


Roger Mortimer, Regent of England 1330-34, rebuilt the Norman castle as a palace of the period which became the favourite residence 


of his decendants the Yorkist princes. 


Subsequently it became the official residence of the Princes of Wales.and their deputies the 


Presidents of the Council of the Marches till 1688 


2.—-GATE TO THE INNER BAILEY 
Twelfth century, the lower arch fourteenth century, with Sir Henry 
- Sidney's euperscription, 1581 





OR 150 years after the marriage in 1306 of Joan, heiress of 
Fe: Lacys, to Roger Mortimer of Wigmore, Ludlow Castle’s 

history is the dynastic history of England and to a great 
extent of Ireland too. The royal! ruin, looming superbly over the 
flat meadows on its tree-girt cliff, is worthy in its romantic beauty, 
great empty courts and roofless halls, of the majestic chronicle; halls 
aptly echoing too, in clearer tones, the jewelled music of Comus. It 
is impossible to attempt to compress into a short article a consecutive 
account of those virtually independent princes of the West who made 
Ludlow their palace, and of the viceregal Council of the Marches that 
replaced them for another two hundred years. Yet without some 
slight sketch of the crucial and reverberating results of that wedding 
so long ago the immense historical importance of the lovely building 
cannot be appreciated. 

By this marriage two powerful Marcher baronies and their great 
possessions in Ireland were united, to be extended by Mortimer 
alliances with the adjoining territories of Powis and Chirk. The 
result, gradually achieved, was the binding together of the Lords 
Marcher into a solid confederacy, with a common policy and backed 
by their dominions in Ireland, which ultimately set the chief of the 
clan on the English throne. Roger twice came near to grasping the 
Crown himself. In 1321-22 he was in open warfare against Edward II 
but was pushed back to the Severn and ultimately imprisoned in the 
Tower for life, whence he was rescued after two years by the Bishop 
of Hereford, to escape by boat to France, There he was joined by 
Edward's Queen Isabella whose chief counsellor and lover he soon 
became and with whom he planned an invasion of England from 
Belgium. The coup was completely successful, the King was captured 
—and soon murdered at their behest in Berkeley Castle—and for four 
years Mortimer, now Earl of March, ruled the country through the 
infatuated Isabella in the name of the youth, Aer son, Edward ITI. 
By 1330 he was at the zenith of his power. The King and Queen 
Mother had visited him at Ludlow, and he had contrived the execution 
of the last remaining Royal uncle, Edmund Duke of Kent, when, by 
a daring plot, he was seized at Nottingham Castle, during a house 
party at which the Queen and young King were also present, by 
partisans of the King gaining admission through a secret passage, 


* after which he was hung, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn. 


The transformation of the Norman castle of Ludlow into a 
stately mansion is largely due to him. The process had probably 
been begun by his father-in-law Peter de Genville, but he carried it to 
completion, the change in direction no doubt accounting for several 
departures from the original design detected by Hope in. his 
examination of the structure, The Norman castle had ccieinaly 
been entered by a gateway in the base of the Great Tower (Fig. 3). 
When the Outer Bailey was formed in the late twelfth century, this 
gateway was filled in to form a prison, and all thatWisibly survives 
of it are the two arched recesses, the remainder of eight (four on 
each side), in what was the side of the gateway (Fig. 6), the others, 
together with the whole inner face of ‘the tower; having been 
destroyed and rebuilt as a result of damage int the Wars of the 
Roses, The gateway had been replaced by a new one beside the tower 
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(Fig. 2), where the outer arch is twelfth century, but the 
smaller one contained by it, and possibly the massive old 
door, were inserted by Mortimer. 

Within the Court (Fig, 5) the whole of the north side 
was now filled with a new range of State apartments, In the 
middle is the Great Hall (Fig. 4), its entrance approached 
originally bya flight of steps and intended to have a 
two-storeyed porch as at Penshurst, roughly its contempor- 
ary. To the left of the hall a block with two storeys of 
l4th-century windows contained the Solar or ladies’ bower 
on the first floor, out of which opened a garde-robe added 
in the angle of the Norman north-west wall-tower. In the 
usual manor-house plan the position of this Solar is occupied 
by the kitchen offices but here these were always separate 
in the western part of the court. At the other end of the hall 
(Fig. 5) a similar block contained the Great Chamber on the 
first floor, with others over. A fine tower added to the north 


4.—_ENTRANCE TO GREAT HALL AND (left) SOLAR BLOCK. COM- 
PLETED BY ROGER MORTIMER, 1ST EARL OF MARCH, ¢. 1320 


3.—THE NORMAN GREAT TOWER AND INNER GATE 


The bridge and gabled range above the Gate’ built by Sir 
& "Henry Sidney c. 1580 


side (Fig. 10) contains on each floor two small rooms each 
with a deeply embrasured window retaining its window seats 
(Fig.'11), and opening off it a latrine, this addition correspond- 
ing to a series of modern "bath-dressing-rooms.” Though 
altered by the insertion of some Elizabethan windows, and 
the hall by a 16th-century fireplace filling one of the three 
tall -windows to the court (Fig. 8), the suite of apartments 
represents the accommodation devised for himself and his 
by the most powerful baron in the kingdom in the time 
of Edward II, c. 1820. ‘Indeed Hope (Archaeologia, LXx1) 
detected signs that the upper storey of the Solar block was 
an afterthought, implying that Mortimer found it only 
half raised and that this wife, the heiréss of Ludlow, in- 
sisted on an upstairs bower at her end of the hall at least as 
stately as the Great Chamber that her husband was raising 
at the other. It was unusual, except in royal houses, for lord ; 
~ Ae ie of Tsabella ed Rogen the Mortimer $,—THE INNER BAILEY FROM THE GATEWAY | 
menace was fora time averted, but their grandson Edmund, (Left) Part of Great Hall; (middie) Great Chamber, both c. 1320; (right) the 
Sed Earl of March, in 1368 sowed the seeds of a second harvest Norman Round Chapel, concealing additional Tudor state apartments 
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by his marriage to Philippa only daughter of 
the Duke of Clarence, second surviving son 
of Edward III, by whom he begot a possible 
heir to the Plantagenet throne. Several of 
his children were born at Ludlow, but, as 
became the settled policy of the Crown with 
the Mortimers, he was encouraged to divert 
his activities to his wide Irish estates by being 
appointed Lieutenant of Ireland, where he 
remained for most of Richard II's reign. 
Both his son and grandson occupied the same 

t, the latter of whom, surnamed “the 
Good," would have succeeded to the Crown 
on Richard I's death but for its usurpation 
by Henry IV and the fact that he was a child. 
He was brought up under the guardianship 
of Henry to whom, and to whose son, he 
continued conspicuously loyal. On his death 
of the Plague in 1425 the male Mortimer line 
became extinct. 

But the family claims, with their vast 
territories, descended intact by a sister’s son 
to Richard Duke of York, the principal pro- 
tagonist, and twice Regent, in the ensuing 
dynastic struggle. He made Ludlow his 
principal residence, and in 1459, after a 
Yorkist force had been dispersed by the Lan- 
castrians from a position defending Ludford 
bridge. town and castle were sacked. Later 
in the same year, however, the tide turned 
the other way and York formally claimed the 
Throne at Westminster, agreeing to recognise 
Henry VI’s life interest in it in return for 
nomination as Prince of Wales. But a Lan- 
castrian force coming into conflict with him 
soon after at Wakefield, the Duke was killed. 
In retribution his son Edward Earl of March, 
after a vigorous campaign, consummated the 
Mortimer dream and ascended the throne as 
Edward IV. 

In the first year of his reign Edward 
rewarded the loyal support of “our town of 
Ludlow,” and also that of Bewdley, destined 
henceforth to be closely linked with Ludlow, 
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6.—-WALL ARCADING AT SIDE OF ORIGINAL NORMAN GATEWAY IN 
GREAT TOWER, c, 1100 


by giving them charters greatly extending 
their privileges. And twelve years later, in 
1473, institated the Council of the Prince of 
Wales to deal with the widespread disorder of 
the border and Wales generally. At the same 


«time, to meet Welsh complaints of neglect, 


he dispatched the infant Edward Prince of 

Wales to reside at his family’s old home. At 

Ludlow the child, soon joined by his younger 

brother, remained till their father’s death in 
1483, when they were 
removed to their 
mysterious deaths in 
the Tower of London. 
The Princes occupied 
the State apartments 
in the Castle, and the 
damage to the Great 
Tower done after 
Ludford Bridge was 
repaired.. The whole 
north side of the 
tower was rebuilt and 
a new entrance to it, 
from the gateway be- 
tween the two wards, 
was made, with the 
elegant doorway seen 
in Fig. 7, 

The Council, sit- 
ting generally at Lud- 
low but in Winter 
often at’ the royal 
manor of Tickenhill 
at Bewdley, was re- 
established by Henry 

» Tudor. Faced by the 
same problems, he 
resumed Edward's 
policy by sending 
Arthur Prince of 
Wales to Ludlow in 
1493. Henry seems 
frequently to have 
visited him here, and 
at Ludlow the Prince 
died in 1502, his body 
being carried via 


Bewdley to Worcester for burial. During 
the succeeding decade the Council was trans- 
formed from one theoretically advisory to a 
Prince of Wales into the Council of the 
Marches of Wales, a judicial and administra- 
tive body responsible direct to the Crown, 
with a reliable magnate, often a bishop, as 
President. In 1525 Henry VIII’s daughter, 
Princess Mary, aged 10, was sent to resume 
the personal residence of the Heir to the 
Throne at Ludlow. One of Wolsey’s agents 
reported ‘Her Grace was, of her age, as 
goodly a child as ever I have seen, well 
accompanied with divers persons of gravity.” 
The 14th-century apartments had been 
extended for Mary’s occupation by a new 
block between the Great Chamber and the 
eastern wall of the Inner Bailey (hidden by 
the round chapel in Fig. 5). Christmas 1526 
was celebrated with elaborate traditional 
entertainments for the “great repair of 
strangers’’ expected, 

After the Princess's recall in 1527, Lud- 
low had no further royal residents, but the 
appointment in 1559 of Sir Henry Sidney to 
the Presidency brought one of the most dis- 
tinguished Elizabethan families to the Castle. 
His children, Philip, and Mary, later Countess 
of Pembroke, were brought up there. The 
records of Sidney’s term of office (much of 
which was taken up suppression of the 
Trish rebellion) are very full and illustrate the 
main duties of the Council. They were 
the keeping of order and the punishment of 
offenders, the prevention of the wearing of 
armour without leave in fairs, markets, and 
churches, and the suppression of the practice 
of livery (te. uniformed retainers) which 
lasted longer in Wales than elsewhere. Sidney 
also did much to adapt the Castle to its 
changing function. Residing himself in the 
state apartments, he built opposite to them, 
and over the inner gate, the gabled range 
of Judges’ Lodgings, the outside of which. is 
seen in Fig. 3. They were probably finished 
about 1581, the date on the sablet which he 
erected above. the gateway fin. 2) bearing 
his and: the Royal arms and the inscription 


(Left) 7.—DOORWAY FROM GATEWAY TO GREAT TOWER, 


1460 
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8.—THE FLOORLESS AND ROOFLESS GREAT HALL, LOOKING TOWARDS 


THE ENTRANCE, 


Hominibus ingratis loquimini lapides. In a 
room over the gate, after the Restoration, 
Samuel Butler who held a small post under 
President the Earl of Carbery, wrote part of 
Hudsbras. On the other hand, a report on 
Sidney’s Council to Walsingham comments 
on the extreme age of some of the Judges and 
extreme youth of others—“ utter barristers” 
is the phrase used—and the general incom- 
petence of all. This was largely remedied by 
the next President, the Earl of Pembroke 
(1579-1602},, but his reforms were powerless 
to arrest the rising tide of disapproval of the 
method of autocratic government exemplified 
in the Councils of the Marches, the North, and 
Star Chamber. Amid increasing political 
troubles, a glamour is thrown over the 
Council’s last days by the festivities held in 
the halt by the last President before the Civil 
War, the Earl of Bridgewater in 1634. As 
Dr. Caroline Skee) has well said of the per- 





9—A WINDOW IN THE GHEAT 
: HALL 


Scone of the first performance of the Masque of Comus, 1634 


formance of the Masque of Comus, seldom 
can a great poem have come before the world 
in a setting so fair as on that Michaelmas 
evening, when the Attendant Spirit entered 
to tell the expectant throng how— 
All this tract that fronts the falling sun 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge with tempered awe to guide, 

An old and haughty nation, proud in arms; 

Where his fair offspring, nursed in princely love, 

Are coming to attend their father’s state 

And new intrusted sceptre. 
The occasion of the Masque, alluded to in these 
lines, was of course the President’s “ fair off- 
spring,” Lord Brackley, Thomas Egerton 
and Lady Alice Egerton, getting lost, 
on their way to the Earl’s inauguration, 
in the woods of the High Vinnals south of 
Ludlow. Its scene, the roofless and floorleas 
hall of Roger Mortimer (Fig. 8), needs little 
imagination to reconstruct. In this view we 
are looking from the dais end towards the 
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entrance and must visualise a timber screen 
hiding the farther end and ascending to the 
low-pitched roof. It is likely that the Masque 
was yeriormed at the Screens end of the hall, 
which would provide for the entrances and 
exits of the characters, rather than on the 
dais where a single narrow doorway com- 
municates with the Great Chamber. The walls 


. are intact, and the tall windows, except that 


filled by a Tudor fireplace, even retain their 
wooden shutters (Fig, 9). If these are not the 
original ones, they must be of great age, and 
may well reproduce the medieval pattern. 
Two inventories of the Castle are printed 
in Wright’s Ludlow: one of 1650, not long 
after it had been occupied by the Royal party 
during the Civil War, and one of 1908 when 
still the property of the Crown but long 
unoccupied. In the former it is shown to 
have been fully furnished with the equip- 
ment—bedsteads, tables, watchet hangings, 
stools, etc.~of a 17th-century house. Two 
standing bedsteads “hung with Kidder- 
minster stuff,” a-shuffleboard table, aad 
pictures “of the late King and Queen” in 
the hall, are the items of most interest. Some 
of these probably survived as the “old” 
chairs and tables noted in 1708. Twenty 
years later Defoe remarked on the building's 
derelict condition, and long before the end 
of the century it was falling into ruin. As late 
as 1774 Buck's Antigutties noted that many of 
the royal apartments were entire. An account 
quoted by Grose describes the chapel as 
“having abundance of coats of arms upon the 
panels and the hall decorated with the same 
kind of ornaments together with lances, 
spears, firelocks, and old armour.” The floor 
of the Great Chamber was still in place in 
1768, Already, however, the Herbert family 
and their kinsmen the Clives in the neighbour- 
hood were beginning to take an interest in 
the Castle. The Earl of Powis held a long 
lease of the castle from the Crown, and in 
1811 Edward, 2nd Lord Clive, created Earl of 
Powis, acquired the reversion in fee by Dory 
chase. His descendant, the present 1, 
instituted in 1908 thorough but admirably 
Sees ele a 
ings by ite » St. Jo! 
and the late Sir Harold Brakspear, to which 
is due their excellent present condition soft- 
ened, as it should be, by the claims of 
romantic beauty. 
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RULES FOR SUCCESS IN SHORE-GUNNING 


yar hid down and you'll git the finest 

Sport yu want this side o’ Christmas.” 
And Alf rowed off in his punt. I watched 
him Siaappeat round a headiand of mud and up 
a valley of salt water which glittered like a sword 
in the sun. 

It was eleven of the clock and the tide 
would be full in an hour. In front, the estuary 
glittered to far, wintry shores where elms stood 
misty on dun uplands and yellow-walled farm- 
houses showed like toys through the glasses. 
Two miles away and naught but salt water and 
mud betwixt them and me. Well, so much the 
better, thought I, carefully placing a piece of 
plank across the mud gulley in which Alf had 
deposited me. I laid the twelve-bore on a tuft 
of sea-lavender and the long, miuzzle-loading 
seven-bore beside it, and locked about. The 
tide was creeping up the mouth of that gulley, 
yards away, on mud-flats which shelved off 
from the miniature cliff-edge of the saltings. 
The muds shone like silver, silver that ran 
sheerly into the stippled silver of the tide. 
Coles cried on the wind, A fling of oxbirds 

t low along the edge of the tide, wheeled 
ey ees aie and threw themselves high in the air, 

ipping sideways, fell like a shoal of 
glistening shillings to within a few inches of the 
water. 

Thus, 


"Os you down in the mud there. Kip 


the scene, The time, midday in 





By J. WENTWORTH DAY 


which stalked to within forty yards, and cor- 
morants, red-breasted mergansers, tufties and 
whimbrel; all these made a memory worth 
adding to the long score of such days on the 
windy flats. 

My guiley, in which I have sat, on and off, 
for a good many tides over a good many years, 
is in the point of a little peninsula of mud and 
saltings, commanding the mouth of a small 
creek, perhaps half-a-mile long, which debouches 
into my favourite estuary. Thus, it cuts into 
the flight line of birds flying up and down the 
shore-line of the estuary, and, equally, covers 
the small creek, which is a favourite feeding- 
ground for waders and plover by day and for 
ducks at night. It was carefully chosen after 
long observation of the habits of the birds at 
all states of the tide. That is a lesson which the 
would-be shore-gunner must bear in mind. 
Lots of likely-looking spots may turn out to be 
not the slightest use in practice. Therefore, 
take a pair of field-glasges, a lot of patience, and 
use both. A fresh-water outfall or a sewer is 
usually a good spot. 

There are, in brief, several methods of 
shore-shooting—from a natural hide on a point 
or peninsula, such as a gulley, rock, groin 
sea-wall, old wreck or shingle bank; from a 
sunk barrel on a sand-bank or mud-flat; from, 
an island in mid-channel; from a lying-in pit; 
or, merely by prowling the shore, spotting 


I use a geven-bore, too, such heavy guns are 
unnecessary for the average shore-gunner. 

As for equipment, you need your oldest and 
warmest clothes, plus a good sober-coloured 
mackintosh and a pair of rubber thigh-boots. 
Knee-boots are next to useless, for you must 
often kneel or craw] and in any case the average 
rill in the mud will soon over-top them. Quiet 
colours, as drab as possible, are a necessity, 
Nothing must shine or glisten, Some shore- 
gunners paint their gun-barrels grey, with yacht 
paint, as a preventive alike against rust and 
barrei-shine. 

I do not advise oilskin coats for either shore- 
shooting or flighting. They crackle and rustle 
and often thus rob the fowler’s ears of the 
tell-tale whistle of pinions approaching from 
behind, Oilskin trousers, however, are admir- 
able for sitting in on damp spots! A leather 
waistcoat and a fisherman’s jersey, particularly 
one of those which the Fleetwood trawlermen 
wear, are the proper twins for a really cold day. 
For, remember, you may sit for hours in one 
place. 

Decoy whistles, as cold in shops, are not 
of much use. Better by far to. learn to imitate 
curlew, ‘shank and plover, all of which will come 
to a good human whistle again and again. I 
have seen Percy Barrett of Wells call golden 
plover to within six feet of his hat, and Mr. 
Stanley Duncan’s imitation of the bubbling 





A SHORE-SHOOTING PARADISE, A sporteman returning with his dog across the Essex mud-flate, before the incoming tide 


December on an East Coast estuary daring a | 


three-day punting, shore-gunning trip. The 
object—shore-shooting, that most fascinating of 
all forms of sport with the gun, which is open to 
abnost anyone, almost anywhere, on the British 
coasts—-provided you keep below high-water 
mark. It is the younger brother of punt- 
gunning for, though neither the bags nor the 
artillery are so large, the scenes are much the 
same and the bag, althofigh usually the humbler 
fry of shore-birds and waders, may yet, with 
care, include a few of the punter’ 's nobler quarry 
of geese, mallard and wig 

It is a game of patience. "You will not ne 
much of a bag by stalking about the shore 
a predatory lamp- post. Get in a hole in the mud 
and stay there. Keep down, keep quiet and 
keep still. Let the birds come to you, That is 
the first element of successful shore-shooting. 

At the end of my three-hour stay in the 
mud, six curlews, three , @ golden-eye, 
three grey plover, four peewits, a golden plover, 
two redshank, nine dunlin—which in Essex we 
call oxbirds—and the sight ofimasses of wigeon; 
@ marsh-harrier, lordly as angesste: a heron, 


distant fowl and stalking them. The last is 
usually the least successful. If you choose a 
gulley, take a piece of plank to span it and make 
aseat. Decoys, cither wooden or stuffed, can be 
used and I have had moderate sport over wooden 
curlew decoys, but far better results from allow- 
ing one of my retrievers to run about on the 
flats close to the hide, when the birds stoop and 
mob him. Green plover will do the same, 
Decoys should be dotted about, in feeding and 
resting attitudes, well within range of the gun, 

Before we consider methods of shooting or 
of attracting shore birds, let us contemplate the 
armoury and equipment. A 12-bore is best and 
a@ long-chambered one is preferable to a game 
gun. As the long cartridges cannot be obtained, 
however, the game gun must do. It certainly 
compensates in lightness and manoeuvrability 
for its loss in range and hitting power, Person- 


ally, I always @.g@ozen or more B.B. or 
No. 1 cartridges. I find that they behave 
Sagitebly hone from an ordinary 12-bore and kill 


birds stone dead—when hit-—up to sixty yards. 
Otherwise Nos. 4 and 6 fill the bill, 4 for duck 
and curlew and 6 for small waders. Although 


feeding call of curlew is lifelike. That is the call 
to use and not the ordinary conversational call 
of Cur-lee, still less the alarm call of Koe-ew. 
The man who can call can treble his bag. 

The best time for shore-shooting is from an 
hour to half-an-hour before high-water and 
then, again, an hour to half-an-hour after it. 

That is because, first, the rising tide floods 
the birds off their “grounds and causes 
a continuous flight up and down the advancing 
tide-edge. At high-water the curlew may go 
inland to stubble fields or onto marshes 
to catch daddy-long-legs in carly Autumn. The 
‘shank, godwits, whimbrel, grey plover, oxbirds 
and the rest will get on a high point of saltings 
and there rest. So the shore-gunner may as weil 
light his pipe and puil out his flasix. 

‘The moment the tide turns and the flats 
begin to bare, a wealth of min@le marine life— 
worms, molluscs and the rest—is left exposed, 
Down come the birds. pas bie is when the 

gun may occasionally 
in then into a company. kip pay or plover. 

As to weather, I prefer fof.or.a haze. It 
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A FLOCK OF OYSTER-CATCHERS COMING IN TO ALIGHT. These ics, wma 


but they are quite common in Scotland. The Essex fowlers call them “olives” because 


to keep at a safe distance. High winds are all 
very well for flighting, when birds may have to 
fiy low against the wind, but in shore-shooting it 
usually merely means that birds whizz past at 
an exceptional rate, going down-wind ! Snow is 
excellent and, like fog, gives one a chance at 
geese or duck which normally keep well out in 
the estuary or on the open sea during the day- 
time. 
I would give the would-be shore-gunner 

these golden rules for success : 

Keep down, keep quiet and keep out of sight. 

Use your eyes, ears and field-glasses. 


Don't move about—they will see you before 
you see them. 

If you see a bird coming, do not move a hand 
or an eyelid till it is right on you, One 
move and you lose your chance unless 
the bird is in range. 

Do not take long shots, which mean wounded 
birds. Wait till you can see the feathers. 

A wounded bird must be chased and that 
alarms your stretch of shore for many minutes 
afterwards. A pricked bird, on the run, I am 
convinced, often warns others, especially if he 
be a curlew or green plover, both of which shriek 
their heads off. On the other hand a wounded 
surlew or plover will always attract its brothers 
and sisters if it be pegged down, a practice 
which is, of course, illegal. . 

I’am not in favour of sunken barrets for 
two Teasons ; first, it takes a lot of time and 
trouble to sink the barrel; and, second, the 
aext tide fills it. You must then empty it—not 
only’of water but of mud. It is not worth the 
trouble unless barrel be in a high point not 
gormally co by high tides. 

A lying-in pit is a different affair altogether. 
It is dug in a comparatively short space of time 
and is wiped: out by the tide even more quickly. 
However, you do not bother to dig it, in any 
sase, unless you are either after geese, or when 
thore birds are in such quantities that they are 
worth it. 

A lying-in pit, in brief, is a shallow pit, 
‘rom a foot to two feet deep, so that the gunner 
van be either on his back in.a s-recumbent 
position, or on his side in a wat position. 
{n either casé the principle'is that the guiiner is 
ne ee intercept ¢ gonte coming from, 
yd , feeding-grou or to. intercept 
racers and duck on espace flight-line—say 
\cross the mouth of an estuary or from-one mud- 
yank to another, In that case. the trouble of 
ligging a pit, which may occupy half-an;hour, 
8 well spent, for hour's to two ’ 


Bank up the mud or sand on the side from 
which you expect the geese or waders to 
approach, Then smooth it down with your 
spade so that no rough or dark outline shows 
across the flats to alarm the fowl, Do not forget 
that they know the general look of the ground. 
Any sudden change in its appearance will 
scare them. 

A very good hide can be made by putting 
up a round fence of rabbit-wire on the saltings 
and stuffing the wire full of seaweed, wrack, 
-sea-lavender and general drift. Such a hide 
keeps dry longest. 

The young shore-gunner should remember 
always to make sure of his getaway. It is true 
that the best shots will almost invariably be 
obtained on the edge of the tide, So will the 
worst risks. It is no fun to find, when you try to 
wade back, that a flooded gut or gulley, ten to 
fourteen feet deep and perhaps twenty to fifty 


feet or more wide, bars your way. You cannot . 


swim that in thigh-boots. 1 have known 
too many men—three in ten years—drowned 
after taking such rash chances, to minimise the 
risks. 
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waterfowl are fairly scarce in East Anglia, 


ey were St. Olaf’s bird in Saxon mythology 


If the gunner be on a mud island or an 
outlying sand-bank, then he will naturally 
have moored nearby a punt in which he can 
reach the shore. Birds normally will take little 
notice of it. Remember to anchor it by a long 
painter and, if the tide be likely to have covered 
the anchor by the time you get back to pick it 
up, tie a small airtight tin by a string to it so 
that the floating tin will effectually huoy the 
anchor for you. This is necessary in the dark 
or early dawn, especially in foggy weather, 

Do not take a dog, unless he be utterly 
quiet and will not whimper with excitement 
every time a bird comes in view. Neither should 
you take one if you are using a boat. Dogs in 
boats are pure damnation, On the whole it is 
better to do your own retrieving unless, as I 
say, the dog be a born and trained fowler's 
dog, 

The birds which the shore-gunner will 
normally encounter are curlew, wary as pigeons, 
tough as geese, uneatable half the time and 
surprisingly good at other, times; oyster- 
catchers, called olives in Essex, scarce in East 
Anglia but common in Scotland; redshank, 
quick as snipe, the alarmers of the flats, and, 
on the whole, not worth shooting, although 
quite passably eatable; grey plover, a delicate 

ish and a charming bird, variable in plumage 
and fairly easily shot; whimbrel, the half- 
curlew or titterel of the fowlers, with a lovely, 
fluting note; turnstones, easy prey and of most 
interesting variations of plumage; godwits, 
excellent to eat, of which the bar-tailed is 
common and the black-tailed rare; the green- 
shank, which I never shoot, excellent to eat 
and moderately uncommon but which will turn 
up every now and then; knots and sanderlings 
which are always worth looking for among the 
smnall waders; oxbirds in thousands, excellent 
in a pie; sandpipers and ringed dotterel which 


_ are too small and charming to shoot. 


Every now and then one sees such rarities 
as ruffs and reeves, and even, as happened to 
Me once, @ great white stork, and on another 
occasion a family of avocets. Those are the 
occasions gently to lower the gun and treasure 
the memory. Indeéd, half the fun of shore- 
shooting the fact that you never know what 
you see next. I dwell lovingly on the 
memory of a pair of white-tailed eagles seen 
over the Geeton Creeks by Brightlingsea, Eseex; 
of that great white stork on the Blyth Sand, on 
the Kent coast, off Egypt Bay; a ruff and reeve 
seen on the Little East Hills at Wells, in Norfolk; 
a family of avocets on the Langenhoe Hall flats, 
Essex; a spotted redahank off Potton Island, 
Essex; and a spoonbill at Butley River, Suffolk, 
under the sunset. These are precious pictures. 
sacle ball the. chetmn, ans halt (hei 
this most exacting port, the scends df w! 
dae bo the iks Sal socohy odgas 0 the sans 
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EQUINE STRAIN BREEDING IN ARABIA 


By LADY WENTWORTH 


HE idea that the special strain of an 

Arab horse can be known by its 

conformation, and that ex can 
pick strains out at sight; is a fallacy often 
repeated. It has been seriously revived 
lately by Mr. C. Raswan, a German, formerly 
known as Carl Rheinhardt Schmidt, who is 
conducting a Press campaign in the United 
States against the Managhi and Jilfan strains 
on the false ground that the former is universally 
coarse-headed, angular and raw-boned, and the 
latter coarse-headed, coarse-coated and very 
common, and he also gives certain character- 
istic traits for Kehilan Ajuz, treating it as a 
strain, and saying it must not be mated to 
certain other strains. 

Now this is pure moonshine, and is equiva- 
lent to saying that no thoroughbred should be 
mated to the Matchem, Herod, or other strain. 
The term ‘“‘Kehilan" does not mean a strain, 
but is the generic term for the whole Arabian 
breed, It is the exact counterpart of our term 

“thoroughbred,” which is a literal translation 
of it, applied to our early racehorses by their 
importers, It is therefore, as I said, nonsense 
to argue that any strain should never be crossed 
with Kehilan, because ail strains are Kehilan, 
even where the word has been dropped in com- 
mon use as in Dahman, Shahwan, and Hadban. 
In other strains it is still used, as Kehilan 
Jellabi, Kehilan Rodan, Kehilan Musenneh, etc. 

The A1abs recognised the value of the dam 
thousands of years before Bruce Lowe applied it 
to thoroughbreds, but neither in thoroughbreds 
nor in Arabs can the bottom line of a pedigree 
be ® predominant factor unless often repeated 
in the tabulated Pedigree taken in bulk. It is 
very useful as a I of identification, but a 
horse may be of the tap root, Seglawi, for 
instance, but in blood 11 to 4 of other strains 
in the first few generations. I have emphasised 
this in order to demonstrate the absurdity of 
attaching a fixed conformation to a horse of 
any named strain beyond the conformation 
essential to all strains of pure-bred Arabians. 
This, however, must not be understood to 
mean that no value is to be attached to strain 
names, and I am dismayed to find that since 
my first book was published the Arabian Horse 
Club of America has discarded all strain names 
and its Stud Book is published without a single 
identification either of tribal ownership or 
district, which is really disastrous, and opens 
the door to the admission for registration of 
horses whose history is already too vague. 
A dealer bas only to say hia horee is " Kebilan ” 
without having to substantiate it by any details 
ww] the unscrupulous will find very con- 
venient ! a 

Arab breeders have always attached 
importance to strain names, not because they 


necessarily mean an exclusive preponderance 
of the strain the name of which the mare bears, 
but because they do mean that there is direct 
descent on the mare’s side from some celebrated 
tap root. It may be the only record of some 
famous owner, or place, or performance, because, 
just as some racehorse studs excel in producing 
winners in England, so some Arab tribes or 
owners using the same blood, excel in producing 
selected stock by good individual judgment or 
tradition, whereas others let their same stock 
degenerate either from lack of judgment or 
because their best individual mares have been 
taken in war. 

A Nejd Bedouin when told a horse is 
Kehilan (i¢., thoroughbred) always asks, 
“Kehilan of what?‘ or “where?"’ or “whose 
Kehilan?’’ and would certainly not be con- 
vinced or satisfied by the information that a 
horse 13 vaguely “pure bred.” He wants to 
know more about it than that, otherwise he 
would reject it as a fraud. Kehilan Rodan, for 
instance, was especially valued as indicating 
that the anima! was descended in direct line 
from the famous breeder Ibn Rodan of the 
Roala tribe, and the Seglawis of Ibn ed Derri 
were also famous as going back to one of three 
brothers Jedran, Obeyr and el Abd. Each had 
the same blood, but Jedran became the most 
famous and el Abd was not so successful. The 
Segiawis of Ibn Soudan became especially 
famous because Ibn Soudan was a great judge 
of horses and bought up some famous mares. 
It wili be found everywhere in every breed that 
certain owners have a gift for selection and are 
successful, while others fail even when starting 
with the same material. We must, therefore, 
never lose touch with the strain names, or we 
shall have unscrupulous traders sheltering 
themselves in an increasing fog of generalities. 

Summing up again, no strain name, as 
such, can possibly represent a type universally 
tall, short, angular, beautiful, coarse-headed, 
speedy, long-necked or anything else. The bulk 
of the pedigree might or might not be full of 
other strains. A Managhieh mare might be 
full of Seglawi blood on the male side, hence 
the folly of speaking of the ‘‘Managhi type,” 
and still more of condemning the strain or that 
of Jilfan as “coarse-headed, angular, or com- 
mon,” The G.S.B, would not, and certainly 
does not, aceept for registration a horse merely 
described as “thoroughbred, and surel oar 
Arab breeders are not going to be more 
their methods, considering that they fae: 
sumably set out to preserve a breed which has 
been more jealously guarded from careless 
breeding in its own country than any other 
breed since the days of the Flood. We should 
cling to every possible link with the past, 

It is most important to remember that the 





A JILFAN HORSE 


Arabian is no new acquisition of the third 
century 4.D. in Arabia, as assumed by Ridge- 
way. It has from the dawn of history gone by 
that name of Kehilan Ajuz (the Old Thorough- 
bred) and the M.S. Arabic pedigrees of Sultan e) 
Naseri (the great racehorse breeder of the 
thirteenth century) have recorded named horses 
going back, as I have said, to some 5,000 years 
from our present era to the wild stock of Yemen, 
a stallion and mare called Hoshaba and Baz 
reclaimed by Baz, great-grandson of Shem, son 
of Noah. We have also the earliest known repre- 
sentation of a ridden horse—obviously Arabian 
—in a statuette of about 2000 B.c. found in 
Egypt, and now in the New York Museum. 
There are Syrian riders on sj ly Arabian 
horsea in the Egyptian representations of Seti’s 
and Rameses's battles against the tribes about 
1500 w.c., and the ancient rock carvings of 
central Arabia, showing horeemen casryings ‘spears, 
accompanied cit Mg translated by Professor 
Littman, cont the names of horses and the 
word ‘filly’ under a picture of one, together 
with undoubted evidence of the ownership of 
horses. The Assyrians also captured herds of 
horses from North Arabia long before Christ. 
King Solomon traded in them from Saba Coa, 
located by Lady Anne Blunt as in Central 
Arabia near Dereyeh, and they are shown in 
profusion on the Egyptian tock «ecords. The 
capture of numberless mares is recorded in the 
history of the campai; of Seti againat the 
Syrians, the Kheta aed the “Vile Naharina,” 
details of which will be found in Thoroughbred 
Racing Stock. 
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Rl Pariged inewen ©  conslemnnetien 
of Managhi (whi 6 spelis wi, spelling 
being somewhat phonetic according 0 taste, but 
Lady Anne Blunt used Managhi as the nearest 
to English lettering) a bad photograph of a mare 
called Feluka, bred by Lady Anne, is being 
circulated in the United States to prove his 
contention of a common, horrible, coarse head 
and breeding, and a “solitary instance of a 
coarse daughter of Mesaoud,” 
Crabbet sire, Nothing could be further from 
fact, We all know the distorted caricatures bad 
photography can make of our handsomest 
features and horses are no exception. Feluka was 
a lovely mare, and so were her daughters, 
Fasiha and Fejr, while her grand-daughter Fara- 
sin and another Managhieh mare were purchased 
by Mr. Raswan himself as agent for Mr, Kellogg 
at no less than £3,000. I may also remind 
readers that the world's most celebrated stallion, 
the Darley Arabian, was a Managhi of perfect 
type. 
A straight or plain head may occur occas- 
ionally as a freak in any strain, but all strains 
can be interbred so long as strict attention is 
paid to the perfect type which is (or should be) 
typical of them all. 

Whatever the strain, and however pure, no 
one should breed from an individual which has 


a famous, 


from this classic model, and no one 
should be misled by foolish talk of any strain 
having special conformation. 

The Jilfan strain, also held up to obloquy 
by Mr. Raswan, is represented in England by 
Azym, a horse with a lovely head. A glance at 
his pedigree is interesting. In four generations 
he has 18 repeats of Seglawi to four of Jilfan, 
and the rest is made up of three Abeyan, three 
Kehilan Rodan, one Dahman and two Ham- 
dan. It is therefore quite obvious that Jilfan 
blood is completely overwhelmed, and it would 
be ridiculous to say that the horse could he 
Picked out at sight by Mr, Raswan or by anyone 
else as a coarse-headed Jilfan and must belong 
to its fixed Jilfan type if such a thing existed, 
which it does not, (His ability to distinguish 
strains is not reinforced, by the way, by his 
having published a photograph of Maniel—a 
well-known Jellabi horse—as a typical Seg- 
lawi,.) The strain name of Azym, being Jilfan, 
is, however, valuable as identifying his dam's 
direct descent from the horses of Ibn Jeddah. 

I note also with considerable surprise that 
Mr. Raswan, in a recent article in the Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies, evidently sets himself 
up to know better than the Grand Mufti of 
Egypt, head of the Azhar University, and Lady 
Anne Blunt, contradicting them both on their 


PUTTERS OF THE PAST 


normally be writing in ecstatic anticipa- 

tion of the President’s Putter at Rye. 
In fact there can be no Putter this January for 
the poor club-house was wrecked by a flying 
bomb and the first half of the course had to go 
ouf*of commission during the war-time. It was 
wholly unthinkable to play the tournament 
anywhere else than at its traditional home; so 
the Society must wait yet another year, until 
January 1947, and is meanwhile going to content 
itself with a single day of reunion at Woking, 
when nothing more competitive than the friend-. 
liest and most casual of foursomes will be 
played. Still I cannot for the life of me refrain 
from thinking of Rye at this season and must 
treat myself, if not to looking forward, then to 
a little looking back. 

oe 


Of all the great courses in this country 1 
suppose Rye is the least well known. It has 
the warmest of devotees, but for the golfing 
world in general there hangs around it a certain 
air of esoteric mystery. This is largely because 
it never has been, and please Heaven, never 
will be, the scene of what is to-day referred to 
as “big” golf. It has no ambition for it and is 
not geographically suited to it, two facts for 
which its lovers can never be too grateful. 
But it is a great course for all that; let there 
be no #ort of doubt about that. I am disposed 
to think, nay I feel almost sure that in point 
of severe grandeur it is greater now than ever 
before, since, a little while before the war, 
changes had’ to be made on a large scale there 
in order to get away from the road to Camber. 
After an absence’ of seven years, however, I feel 
just a little dim about those new holes, and my 
memories still cling to the old outgoing nine. 
It is them that I see in my mind’s eye now and 
I see them particularly with the ofa 
Winter evening drawing in and with one or two 
couples playing a nineteenth or a twentieth hole 
and wondering whether one will beat the other 
before total darkness comes down on them. 

That too brief daylight has been one of the 
disadvantages of: holding a tournament in 
January, an act which must seem to the outer 
world sheer mid-Winter madness, Yet dt has 
80 far, at least, proved one of the sanest de- 


T= is a time of year at which I should 


cisions ever taken, for it has made of the tourna- - 


ment something sud generis, with no. is 
attractions to lure plavers elsewhete,.a ue 
and charming little break in the arid waste of 
Invoured ont bravery and boon wondectaly kind 
our and ! 

i te waiter of wrenther. Save for one year: in 
he idan in J  incgpee ‘020 
ve ) ate every from 1! 
to if and the upsets hive cover prevented 
wa fom playing so much as a single hole. True, 


in one year, 1926, the two finalists, Roger 
Wethered and Eustace Storey, had to stop at 
the twenty-fourth hole because they could not 
see to go any farther, but if people will go on 
obstinately halving, what is to be done? We 
have had the snow melt by magic on the after- 
noon before we began; we have had two frosty 
years; we have had storms of wind and icy 
rain and such gathering of snow clouds in the 
sky that it seemed that only a miracle could 
save us. But the miracle has always been forth- 
coming. 

As I look at the list of winners for those 
twenty years it seems to me a satisfactory one, 
with no very conspicuous gaps in it; on the 
whole a highly respectable and representative 
assembly. The inscription of the winner’s medal 
is ‘‘ Primus inter pares,’’ which Arthur Croome 
translated ‘He was rather lucky to win.’”’ Iam 
the very last person in the world to deny the 
truth of that rendering, but I regard myself as 
the exception to prove the rule that the list is 
a good list. I should like to see the name of 
R. H, de Montmorency on it, but the tournament 
was founded just a little too late for him when 
he had, with the inevitable years, ceased to be 
invincible over Rye. Rex Hartley’s is another 
name that might be there. There was for long 
one deplorable gap but that has been put to 
tights, to the general joy, and against the year 
1988 we can now read the name of C. J. H. 
Tolley. Two names dominate the list, E. W. H. 
Holderness and R, H. Wethered. Each appears 
asa winner five times, and I take laave to think 
that in each case this represents one of the most 


‘distinguished achievements of those two highly 


distinguished players. Nobody else has suc- 
ceeded in winning more than once and of them 
I do not think that a single one would barter 
his victory for any other save for that in a 
championship, On that course, in that weather, 
and out of that field, the Putter takes some 
winning. i 
ene 

Out of the matches of twenty years I 
ought surely to be able ay all manner of 
great shots and yet I find ny memory strangely 
capricious and all too . The Holderness 
and Tolley final.of 1923 sticke in my head as a 
great one, ending at the home hole, but the 
individual strokes have yanished. I saw 
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interpretation of certain Arabic words. In this 
connection it is useful to remember that "Carl 
(or Aziz) Raswan" is an assumed name, adopted, 
in fact, from one of my horses. In 1936 be was 
known by what he told me was his real name, 
Karl Rheinhardt Schmidt. The oriental name 
may therefore be misleading, as suggesting a 
racial authority which he does not possess, 

Sayyid Abdul Razaak Hassan, Govern- 
ment Veterinary Officer in Irak, recently read 
@ paper at a meeting of the Irak Veterinary 
Association, in which he drew attention to Mr. 
Raswan's errors. He said: “This new theory 
of dividing the strains into three types is, in 
my opinion, absolutely incorrect and rather 
absurd. It is scientifically wrong because as 
we know, the sire transmits his characteristics 
to his progeny. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
Arabian horse gets the name of his breed 
(strain) through the dam's line only, without 
consideration to the strain of his sire. Thus a 
horse is considered a Seglawi if his dam is 
Seglawieh, no matter if his sire is Hadban or 
of any other strain. Experience does not 
justify this classification, It is impossible to 
distinguish the strains of the Arab horses by 
their shape and other characteristics.” 

The accompanying photographs illustrate 
horses of the Managhi and Jilfan strains. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


skipped like a young ram when it pitched. 
Nevertheless he stopped a pitch stone dead by 
the hole from behind the hollow beyond the 
home green and for pire conjuring sill T have 
yet to see that stroke equalled. 

At that last hole too I seem to see a brassey 
shot hit right up to the pin against the wind by 
John Beck, when his enemy was one up, a most 
gallant and tremendous shot. Then from the 
old seventeenth, a mild and poor hole now 
abolished, there comes the memory of a shot 
of Roger Wethered's which likewise comes under 
the head of conjuring. This was in a semi-final, 
against J. C. S. Maughan, unless my wits have 
left me, and Roger had pushed his drive out 
into the rutty road on the right. The ball lay 
badly and in such a way that it seemed possible 
to get it out only straight ahead and not in the 
direction of the green. There was a violent 
explosion and the bail was seen heading straight 
for the fiag near which it finished. How he 
managed to get the distance, which must have 
been seventy or eighty yards, and the hook, 
which appeared contrary to the laws of Nature, 
I do not know. It was, I think, the greatest 
recovering shot I ever saw, 

ek 

I cannot deny that I aiso connect that 
hole with a shot of my own in my solitary final, 
which was a goud shot though I was lucky to 
have the chance of playing it. I was away to 
the right of the green to which my opponent 
had played a notably good second; two bunkers 
were in my path, but between them there ran a 
tiny track of safety and along it I played a horrid 
little scuffle, with a horrid little crook-necked 
mashie, which ended two inches from the hole. I 
think it must have been rather a good shot 
because my adversary, the late O, C. towe, 
used to remark for years afterwards in the 
friendliest way that he should like to break that 
little mashie. Anyhow, if nobody else remembers 
the shot, as is highly probable, I do and with 
the most grateful emotion: The maghie is s0 
short in the shaft that.I cannot now stoop 
low, enough to get down to it, but it is en- 
joying a leisurely dai dignified old age in a 
cupboard. 

With that egotistical memory I must say 
good-bye to Rye, but not I hope for long. Of 
all the places I have not seen for seven 
there is none that’ more keenly want to see 
again. I am sure I must have pointed out 
before that the most beloved courses have 
beloved junctions leading to them, ante- 


— 


chapels, as it were,’ to the inner 
shrine, Minster, Leuchars, ey Junction, 


Birkenhead Park-—those are some of them, 

and there must certainly be added “Ashford 

oon for Ham Street, Appiedore and 
ye. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NATIONAL THEATRE 
SITE 


IR,—An Editorial Note of Decem- 

ber 28, 1945, mentions the Lion 

Brewery site as having been earmarked 
for the National Theatre. 

Ts it too Jate to put in a plea that 
the very handsome fagade of this 
building may be incorporated as the 
river front of the new theatre? 

You admit the site “presents 
certain difficulties”; I suggest that 


The view J send you shows the famous 
Throwley estate over which the 
National Trust has covenants. The 
River Manifold flows underground for 
a distance of 3% miles and comes wu 
at the ‘boil holes” in the groun 
of the historic liam Hall (famous for 
its associations with Byron, Congreve, 
‘Tom Moore and Dr. Johnson). 
Throwley Old Hall, situated on 
top of a hill, commands picturesque 
views of the Manifold Valley and is 
much visited by tourists and hikers 
at all seasons. One has to go back so 


favoured by the Metropolitan Gar- 
dens’ ‘Association ? 
* A laburnum is notoriously diffi. 
cult to persuade into straight and tidy 
growth and its suburban’ are 
none of them of a dignity or a stature 
to compare with decidyous forest 
trees, no matter how much they may 
need to be growth-controlled to keep 
height and spread within acceptable 
limits, 

I know that this necessary con- 
trol, this pruning and pleaching, is at 
present a difficulty, and many town 





THE MANIFOLD AND THE DOVEDALE HILLS AT THROWLEY OLD HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE 


these would be largely overcome by 
using the existing fagade as a front for 
the various foyers, with balconies 
at the windows over the river; while 
the main entrance could be behind the 
existing colonnade of arches with the 
roadway running under cover under- 
neath the foyer, 

In this way a very good piece of 
architecture of a style fast disappear- 
ing in London could be preserved as a 
feature at the southern end of what- 
ever new bridge is eventually built at 
Charing Crovs, while those attending 
the theatre on a Summer's evening 
would have an unrivalled view of the 
tiver from the balconies. JoHN 
Coprincton (Lt.-Cal.), 42, Kinnerton 
Street, S.W.l, 


A CANTUAR DESK . 
Srr,—In the churches of Britain it in 
not often that we come across furni- 
ture associated with the reading or 
singing of the Gospel in pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Very few have survived 
the Réformation. 

A lovely example of ancient art is 
the cantuar desk to be found in the 
little Norman church of St. Donats in 
Glamorgan. This is described by an 
authority ay in the style of the 
French ambo, a word with which, 
in our English churches, we are not. 
familiar. Many of us will of course 
recal] the stone ambos of some of the 
Ttalian churches, so beautifully inlaid 
by the brothers Cosmati in the thir- 
teenth century. There are usually two 
‘un opposite sides, one far the Gospel 

~and one for the Epistle. Why the 
cantuar desk at St. Donats is described 
as an ambo perhaps some learned 
reador can explain. 

The little desk at St. Donats is 
indeed a work of art. It is of wood 
richly decorated in green, red and gilt. 
The figure of St, John, 16 ins. high, 
supports the desk, his eagle at his 
feet. As is seen in my photograph, the 
stand is typically French in its design— 
familiar to those who are acquainted 
with 1s erat Gothique—in the carving of 
smal! ogival en, the ornamental 
fleur-de-lys, and the wealth of orna- 
Ren ee nore. Hiuatto Daan: 
Tresii ouse, Janiwit. Major, 
Glamorgan. 


THREATENED BEAUTY 
Gin,—The Manifold Valley is in the 
news ‘to-day, owing ft the threat 
of the Leicester reservoir water scheme. 


See letter: Threatened Beauty 
far as the reign of King John when 
the mansion was occupied by Oliver 
Meverell. Later the family became 
involved in the Wars of the Roses, and 
in 1603 a Sampson Meverell rebuilt 
Throwley Hall, but only a small ruined 
portion of the Hall now remains. 
The whole threatened area is in a 
Government-suggested National Park, 
—F. A. Hormes, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


FIREMEN FORESTERS? 


Six,—Just because such virile timber- 
trees as beech, lime, plane and horse- 
chestnut do undeniably outgrow their 
welcome in a street-scape if left too 
long undisciplined and in a state of 
nature, is that a valid reason for 
ousting them in favour of the meagre 
little specimens that seem to be 





RARE CANTUAR D 
AT 8T. DONATS 
See tatiee: A Senter Desk 
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trees are now no better groomed than 
are we, and it is this shagginess that 
no doubt accounts for the present 
timidity as to the planting of real 
trees. Trimming work admittedly needs 
both skill and agility as well as secure 
platforms at the right height if the 
job is to be done easily and neatly. 
But any fireman could quickly 
acquire such necessary skills as were 
not already his, he has just the right 
apparatus and equipment standing by 
(like himself) in enforced idleness, but 
rarely interrupted by fire-calls, and 
the arboreal work suggested would be 
excellent training in initiative, a wel- 
come relief from routine exercises or 
mere time-killing, and an apt answer 
to our municipal tree troubles,— 
Clover WiLLiaMs-ELuts, Penrhynden- 
dratth, North Wales. 


THE HAUNTED FARM 


Sir,—With regard to The Haunted 
Farm-house (CountTRY Lirs of Decem- 
ber 21, 1945), the noise of a train may 
not have been the work of "the maid” 
put of an earthquake or tremor. 

Some 20 years ago, on a Sunday 
afternoon, we heard here such a noise 
passing up a small valley just close to 
the front of the house, from south to 
north, I likened it at the time to the 
sound of a herd of horses or cattle 


rushing it. which is not unlike the 
sound of a train.—C. B.C.S., North 
Wales. 


“THE RULE OF THE ROAD 


" whip had to be 


Str,—A propos of the origin of the 
rule of the road, discussed by previous 
correspondents, before Macadam roads 
were invented, all traffic wandered 
about the tracks and the bordering 
lands wherever hard ground could be 
found, Whea Macadam roads came 
in, fast driving waa brought to a fine 
art. In England on all quick travelling 
vehicles driving: wat commonly. from 
the box seat. Both the brake and the 
operated with’ the 

t hand and the driver, therefore, 
had to sit on the right-hand side. If 


seated on the left he would have hit 


the box-peat every time he 
used the whip, Since the drives tied to 
have a clear view along pager oayoy 
team and his vehicle to. ju 

Beh ‘traffic 


- apace available when 
welling 


tra in the opposite direction it 
‘was necessary that all traffic shoald 


diligences and carri were com- 
monly ridden by ions, & method 
employed usually by only a few 


private families in England. Since the 
lion must ride the left-hand 
, as he holds the reins of his own 
mount in his left hand, he must drive 


.on the right side of the road in order 


-to judge the distance between his own 
vehicle and oncoming traffic. 

In England some mail coaches 
and many private carriages travelled 
at a hand gallop; the left side of the 
road was the obvious choice.-H. B. 
Tare, 39 Cadogan Square, S.W.1. 


THE MEANING OF EL 
ALAMEIN 

Sir,—I was interested in the note 
in a recent Country Lirz by Major 
farvig on the meaning of E) Alamein. 

ly Egyptian friends do not know 
alam meaning a hillock; possibly it is 
a Bedouin word. They tell me that 
it certainly means “the two flags”— 
classical Arabic—and that there is a 
belief that in very ancient times a 
battle was fought there for the defence 
of Egypt ‘against an enemy coming 
from the West. 

And surely there are no “two 
hillocks" worthy of the name at El 
Alamein, except El Rusicisat Ridge 
and “Kidney Feature” which are of 
little account.—-ReapER, Alexvandria, 
Egypt. Potaees 
{Major Jarvis writes :—The story 
about “two flags” is most intefesting 
and it is a pity to spoil it, but I am 
afraid the correspondent is wrong, 
The word alam is used by the Libyan 
Bedouin for any tiny high point on a 
line of hills or escarpment. I know no 
fewer than eighteen alams in the 
Libyan Desert, and there must have 
been as many I have forgotten—and 
they are all small high points which 
are useful to a nomad race finding its 
way across a desert. It would be 
strange indeed if, out of all these 
alams, that one alone should have a 
totally different meaning, and still 
stranger that a historic battle should 
have been fought there in the dim past. 
The Bedouin make these hillocks—or 
pimples—-more conspicuous by piling 
up @ small cairn of stones at the 
highest point. In an undulating 
barren desert a tiny cairn, a matter of 
three feet high on the highest point, 
can be clearly seen for a very consider- 
able distance. In other days I have 
trekked across the Libyan Desert with 
a Bedouin guide, and he has picked up 
the route by working from one alam 
to the next.—Ep.] 


JOE DARLING AND THE 
TOSS 


Sir,---The death at Hobart, Tasmania, 
of Mr. Joe Darling, captain of the 
Australian touring teams who visited 
this country in 1899, 1902 and 1905, 
recalls an amusing incident which 
occurred at the Scarborough Festival 


in 1905, " 
English captain that year 





The 
was Sir F. 5. Jackson, who, as it 
hay ned, was born on the same day 
as ting, and the two became great 
friends. Jackson had an amazing run 
of success in the toss, for he not only 
won it in ali the five Tests, but also in 
three other matches in which the two 
were rival captains. 

Mr. A. Noble, who was a member 
of the team, has recorded that the 
Australian players became se despon- 

ps * 


Australians a3 9 dressing-room and 
wang fo Joon te waa sald neg 
lor you,"” he was a e 


the tent, Galy 0 one Darling 
in De cone of acl space and 
se enue teed ae 
bout?" to which “Dk replied . 
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THE HULL. WHALEBONE CLEANERS circa 1800 
Sea latter: The Traffic in Whales at Hull 


tossing with the coin. We'll have a 
different way this time. I'm going to 
wrestle you for it, Are you ready?” 

Jackson, always a good sport, 
fully appreciated the joke, but he 
knew that he would have no possible 
chance in a wrestling match with the 
burly Australian. However, when the 
joke was ended and the two went out- 
side to make the orthodox toss, Jack- 
son had the last laugh when Darling 
called the wrong side of the coin and 
lost for the oighth successive time.— 
A. M.—Leeds, 6, 


THE TRAFFIC IN WHALES 
AT HULL 


Sim,—Mr, David Gunston’s interesting 
article, The Revival of Whaling {Covun- 
try Lirg, December 14, 1945), prompts 
me to send the enclosed photograph of 
a coloured engraving entitled The Hull 
Whalebone Cleaners whicheappears in 
Walker's Costumes of Yorkshire. Here 
is shown the characteristic attire worn 
at Hull by the men who dealt with the 
port's immense traffic in whales about 
150 years ago. The men are engaged 
in cleaning the trips of baleen, or 
whalebone, which one local firm—The 
Whalebone Manufactory, of South 
Street,  Kingston-upon-Hull—made 
into a wide range of articles, including 
“Sieves and Riddles,” “Nets, with 
Mashes {sic) of various Sizes, for 
folding Sheep, preventing Hares and 
Rabbits from ‘ing through En- 
closures or Pleasure Grounds, or 
entering young Plantations,’ “Tre- 
lices or Guards for Shop-windows .’. ." 
“Ornamental blinds, for House Win- 
dows, of various Patterns,” . ‘Cloth 
of great durability for the preservation 
of Meat, in Larders, or Safes,’’ ‘‘ Bed 
Bottoms; in piace of Sacking,” 
“Brushes, of ditferent sorts,” etc. 

I quote from one of their trade 
bills, bearing the royal arms and dating 
from the early, years'of last century, 
which is preserved in the Pickering 
Park Museum, Hpjl.—Norrneenzr, 
Yorkshire. 


CHRISTIANS AWAKE! 
Six,—As Mr. Arthur Gaunt—in his 
interesting article John Byrom’s Home 
Safeguarded (Country Lirg, December 
21, 1948)—-mentioned the Christmas 


daughter Dolly, f enclose a photograph 
of part of the criginal mss, ‘which, as 
the writer stated, is now preserved in 
Chetham’s Library, Manchester. It is 
handwritten on ‘two sides of the 


CHRISTMAS FOLK PLAYS 


Sir,—Having been Fiddler of the 
Tipteers of Boxgrove (West Sussex) 
for many years, during which I have 
kept alert to connect history with our 
Play, I hope a few observations on 
your article Caristmas Folk Plays 
may be of interest. 

Broadly, their course has been : 
Origin, the mid-Winter rite of the 
Pagans, reminding their deity to 
resurrect the dead earth to crop- 
fertility, The adaptation by the early 
Christian Church, of heathen customs, 
too deeply rooted for it to eradicate. 
Absorption of medieval Church his- 
toric events (¢.g. the Crusaders and 
saintly miracles) then the influence of 
the Tudor mystery plays and latterly 
secular and topical allusions, suffused 
with crude humour. 

Most of these Plays have a 
Father Christmas, whose lines point 
to him being a confusion of the pagan 
and Christian deities and St. Nicholas 
and/or St, Dominic, 

St. Nicholas besides being Bishop 
of Myra in the fourth century was a 
renowned tutor and thus, as Santa 
Claus, has become the patron saint of 
scholars and children. 

Two new pupils, before presenting 
themselves to him, put up for the 
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to 

it things right; 
Fankoperobtalvet forgiveness and the 
erstwhile pickled pork regained its 
lively human forms. 

On Ash Wednesday, 1218, St, 
Dominic with a certain Cardinal was 
at an Italian monastery when vews 
was brought that the Cardinal's 
nephew, Lord Napoleon, had been 
fatally trampled on by his horse. St. 
Dominic went to the scene, disposed 
the bruised limbs in their proper 
places and betook himself to prayer, 
etc., and eventually the young man 
arose from the ground, sound and 
whole, 

I give some details from local old 
versions of the Play which seem to 
give considerable probability to my 
above observations—the Noble Cop 
tain (? a Saracen) threatens St. 
George to ‘cut him up as small as 
mint-dust; And send him to Old 
Father Christmas to make a pie 
crust,’ to which St, George replies 
relating how ‘I fought the fiery 
Dragon through; And brought him 
to t slaughter; And by my great 
and wondrous works; I’ won the King 
of Egypt's daughter,” and reluctantly 
draws on the Noble Captain, but they 
are by the Prince of Peace. 
The Turkish Knight then enters, 
saying “I'll fight St. George's man,” 
etc, St. George refuses to pay the 
Tansom demanded and calla upon his 
man, the Valiant Soldier, who even- 
tually cuts down the Turkish Knight 
with his sword, 

Father Christmas intrudes with : 

Oh, Shambo, Shambo, haste to 


speed, 

For sore my tria) and great my need ; 

Such need as I was never in before, 

To see my poor son lie bleeding on 
the floor, 

Legs broke, arms broke, finnicking 
gout in his great toe, 

Mi-hi, what a Jong coffin this man 
will want, 7 feet 9 inches, 
three quarters and a half. it 
do go. 
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But surely some noble Doctor can 
be found 


To raise this young man from the 
HE Doctor then enters and after 
humorous ing as to his fee starts 


the curs, : 
Id one pill in bis mouth, one 
yp on his nose and one on his 
temple, which strikes a light 
in his whole ia See, he 
moves a leg already. 
Rise, young man, from off the 


ground 
And show how you can walk around. 

Moat versions have an spparently 
extraneous character, sometimes call 
Little Jolly Jack, but the purport of 
his lings is the same as ours: 

In comes J, Little polly Jack, 
With my wife and family, all upon 
my back. 
Traditionally, this character always 
has three dolls sewn on his back, which 
seem to denote representation of the 
Holy Aus, the more so aa there is an 
unusual carol, King Pharim, tormerly 
sung by Gypsies (legally termed 
jans) of the Horsham district, 
telling mainly of the Flight of the 
Holy Family into Egypt but also 
piving a garbled version of the ancient 
legends of the roasted capon on 
Herod's table coming feathered and 
Christus Natus Est, and of 
the miracle of the Instantaneous 
Harvest, which deceived Herod's’ 
soldiery and so saved the Holy Family 
from pursuit. 

And etill a link with the Charch, 
for the tune of this Gypsy carol and 
that of a well-known hymn is the same, 

The survival of these Plays is no 
doubt due to the fact that they pro- 
vided opportunity for augmentation 
of the old farm-hands’ speise waged 
during the dreary Winter between the 
earning harvest and haymaking.— 
R. J. Suarr, Westfield, West Gute, 
Chichester, Susaex, 


THE BOSCOBEL OAK 


$1r,-—As a regular reader of CouNTRY 
Lire 1 was most interested in the 
articla by Mr, Hussey on Boscobel in 
your issue of December 14. 

King Charlos II's wanderings 
after the Battle of Worcester form 
one of the most fascinating chapters 
in our history, and the loyalty and 
devotion of the Penderels to their 








Sea lace: Christian Awake! 


THR ORIGINAL MS. OF CHRISTIANS AWAKE! 


King has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed. Probab! y, the best 
known episode of the whole escape is 
that of the King sheltering in the 
Royal Oak and yet it is not known for 
certain if the present tree is the one 
into which Charles climbed with Col. 
Carless. Mr. Hus: states that there 
seems to be conclusive proof that it is, 
but a large number of writers on the 
subject do not incline to this opinion, 

Evelyn in hia diary tells us that 
the tree was killed in his time by 
“people who never left hacking of the 
boughs and bark till they killed the 
tree.” Allan Fea in The Flight of the 
King says that in 1702 nothing but 
the trunk was remaining and that it 
had nearly been cut in two by sou- 
venir hunters, The same book also 
tells us that Doctor Stukeley after a 
visit to Boscobel in 1713 mentions a 
young thriving tree close by the side 
of the old one having grown from one 
of the acorns of the parent oak. 
Another visitor to the spot in 1784 
wrote that the old tree had been 
carried away pecnee but that 
another of middle size was standing 
within the walled enclosure. Griffiths 
in his History of Tong and Boscobel 
advances arguments both for and 
against. 

The general opinion in this dis- 
trict seems to be that the present oak 
ig one raised from the original Royal 
‘Oak and a timber expert Snforms me 
that in his opinion the tree now stand- 





THE ROYAL OAK FROM THE ILLUSTRATION 
IN A HISTORY OF TONG (1894) 
Sse letter: The Boscobel Oak 


ing is not more than 150 to 200 years 
old. 


Mr. Hussey tell us from what 
authorities he has gained his inform- 
ation and what leads him to form his 
epinion FEED C. Hint, By-the-Way 

otlage, Tettenhall, Staffordshire. 

(Mr. Hussey writes: There is so 
much to be said on both sides as to the 
authenticity of the Royal Oak that I 
could not go into it in the article 
and would require a page or two of 
correspondence to do so now. A whole 
chaps is devoted to it by George 
Griffiths (4 History of Tong, Si vopshive, 
With Notes On Boscobel, second edition 
1894) to which readers may be referred 
as the fullest review of the evidence on 
both sides which I have found. 
Griffiths concluded that the present is 
the original tree, pointing out that 
Evelyn wrote from hearsay and 
Stukeley doesn’t specifically state that 
he saw the tree. All the 18th-century 
evidence is, in fact, conflicting, But 
that of the 3rd Earl of Bradford (he 
was not an interested party, not being 
owner of Boscobel}, laconically repor- 
ted in 1878, is worth repeating : “The 
trees and underwood were in full leaf 
in September when the King hid in 
the oak, not decayed, but a growing 
tree. It became well known to 
Giffard, the owner, and other Loyal. 
iste. After the Restoration num! 
visited it. The idea of its being a sub- 
stitute, least of all an acorn from the 
tree, his lordship discards @3 ludicrous 
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A PRIMITIVE BRIDGE 
See letter: On Speyside 


and absurd. Known it himself half 
a century, Looks same now as then. 
His father... used to say his father 
and grandfather spoke in the same 
sense, which would carry him back to 
1740, less than 90 years after the King 
satinit. Treesin the park at Weston 
estimated at 1,100 or 1,200 years old: 
others at 600, 500 and 400; some- 
times a smaller tree is considerably 
older than a larger one. 
Estimates it at 400 or 
450 now (1878), i.e., 220 
then, His father, the 
late Earl, spoke of hear- 
ing from those who were 
before him the labouring 
men had pointed out the 
tree from father to son 
as the Royal Oak.” 

Important points 
are that the tree shows 
marks on the bark of 
the trunk where low 
branches have been re- 
moved, and that a large 
trunk wound or hole is 
covered with a sheet of 
Jead. A 250-year-old 
tree would scarcely have 
develo: a gapin, 
rat Oa the cther 
hand an old neglected, 
man-handled tree could 
give the impression of 
greater decay than was 
the case and yet recover 
when tree surgery and 
good care were applied. 
—Ep.) 


ON SPEYSIDE 


Sir,—If the woman crossing this 
bridge in Glen Banchor, on Speyside, 
appears to be doing so in some trepi- 
dation, it is not be be wondered at, 
tor the bridge is of a most primitive 
construction. Roughly cut planks tied 
on a couple of stout wires form the 
deck, which bounces up and down 


THE MACHINE FOR 


with every step, two other wires, very 
slack, providing a handrail whose sup- 
prt is more mora! than physical. 

. K. Honmes, Tod's Field, Dollar, 
Scotland, 


THE GAME OF SOLITAIRE 


S1r,—A correspondent asks (December 
28) ‘‘Are there several ways of playing 
solitaire?’ The answer is, yes. It 
is thought that the game was worked 
out by a prisoner in the Bastille. 

Older boards had 37 _ holes, 
but now boards with 33 holes are 
generally used. 

The game played on 
the 37-hole board is very 
much more difficult than 
that played on the 33-hole 
board, and although there 
are many ways in which 
all the pieces but one on 
the older board can be 
removed, it is believed“to 
be impossible to do so 
in such a way as to leave 

“the last marble in that 
hole from which the first 
was taken. 

I have taken the 
above information from 
theEncyclopadia of Sports, 
Games and Pastimas; 
therein three whole pages 
are devoted to the game, 
Also therein are given six 
problems for the 37-hole 
board and seven problems 
for the 33-hole board, 
with the key. 

I may add that I 
have had many solitaire 
boards, including those 
with 37 holes, but I never 
succeeded in solving the 
secret of the latter until I found 
the key. 

The best board I had was a lovely 
Sheraton mahogany one of 33 holes, 
and every glass marble was a master- 





ING SUGAR-CANE DRINK 


See letter: Drinbing Sugar 


piece of the glass-worker's art; some 
were of clouded glass, some like 
treacle with sawdust in them, some 
heavenly blue, others of all colours of 
the rainbow. 

You can tell the old marbles by 


' the grinding or cutting of the ends; 


the newer ones ate rough at the e id. 
+A. G, Wane (Major), Ask Cottage, 
Bentley, Hampshire. 


THE WOOD-PIGEON’S 
coo 


Sir,——-The wood-pigeon’s usual render- 
ing of its "song" is, in my lence, 
to begin on the second note of the first 
“phrase” and to end on the first note 
of an unfinished phrase. That is to 
say that the first phrase consists of 
four notes only, whereas the subse- 
quent phrasea have five. Taking the 
popular interpretation of “Take two 
cows, Taffy,” it goes: “Two cows, 
Taffy--Take two cows, Taffy —Take 
two cows, Taffy~Take,” or numeri- 
cally: 234 5--12345—-12345— 
1." 

I should have said that this was 
invariable, but at one time I had a 
bird in my garden which cooed all five 
syllables of the first phrase and 
finished without the final single note. 
It would be interesting to hear 
from other observers whether, and 
how often, they have heard this. 

Another point is the maximum 
number of repetitions of the phrase. 
Three seems to be the most usual, but 
four is not uncommon, though I 
cannot remember having heard this 
number exceeded.—B. B, Riviere, 
Woodbastwick Old Hall, Norwich. 





CRUCK CONSTRUCTION IN A BARN 
UNDER DEMOLITION AT WEOBLEY 


See letter: A Mediaval Barn 


A MEDIAVAL BARN 
Str,—I enclose a photograph of a 
medizval barn at Weobley, Hereford- 
shire, taken when it was being partly 
demolished, only two bays being left. 
If shows well the cruck structure. 
The inn to Which it belongs datcs in 
part irom the fourteenth century.— 
‘M. W., Havafurd, 


DRINKING SUGAR 
Srx,—I recently came across a curious 
machine in a Rangoon street which 
closely resembles a mangle, as my 
photograph shows. 

It is used for extracting the juice 
from sugar cane, which is cut into 
lengths of about 18 inches before being 
turned through the rollers. The juice 
squeesed out of the cane is passed 
through some muslin, the unwanted 
frothy substance extracted thus being 
left behind, The juice is then collected 
and makes a very refreshing drink, 

This golden brown liquid, very 
sickly in flavour, enjoyed by the 
natives and Euro! ike. Some 
of.the natives oven prafer to chew oe 
C) cane as it ia cut, apparent 
on it aa much: as an American 
does. ig a PNT D. 
Bankert-Lennwand, $2 8.5). (Lighi),, 
R.ASL., South Eass:Asia Command, 
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Chin oH Catan Mey 
JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





Cancan Enamel Saucer Dich, with decoration of flewers on white ground and with yallew ground 
‘border, Ch'ien-Lung period A.D, 1736-1795. 
Diameter 6; inches. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


| Télephene: GROBVENOR 2265 


Stand in trons it nd white 
Bien Lung tirserres, “mucent areen ond ott, es. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.I 


Tel. : Whitahati 5275 (3 fines) €ST. 1772 Cables : Spink, Londan 








JOHN BELL .f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


BY APPOINTMENT TO as H.M. QUEEN MARY 


FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, i. 












Never Lose AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO 
SEE ANYTHING 
BRAUTIFUL. 
BEAUTY 1S 
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GOD'S 
HANDWRITING, 
Charles Kingsley 





eit S: a ne 
* 
Me ff 
see 


SCOTLAND 
56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
anion 1m - ABERDEEN: 
M50 AT} ae , 


39 SAUCHIEHALL STREET, eee 


Deeehes 0647 GLASGOW SSgii ewer scion 
Cab Addremn “Aaiqwen, Abordsan.” fort inches. hal 


LES Tl BLUE 
TACQUER CABINET ON. 
ILVER 6TAND 
Height Sit, 2¢ ins, 










KINDLY NOTE PERMANENT ADDRESS: 
144-146, NEW BOND STREET, W.! 


MATRA 9094-5 : 
LONDON ‘ NEW YORK 
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AND 
MILES PER MINUTE 


MILE A MINUTE 'N 1899 
MILES AMINUTE IN 19O6 
eee pinute IN 1927 
pA NTE IN OS! 
SESS ere 998s 
Sie SUT IN ESS 


MILES A MINUTE IN 
lOc 1945 


K+L-G's PART IN 45 YEARS PROGRESS 


KG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, SWS ~ 


QOunAWN = 








FEEEEE ENTREE EEE REENEE 


; 
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¥ 


It was exceptional engineering in the Humber that made 
this car en outstanding auccess on war service. All shat 
was learned in six arduous years is now incorporated in 
the new Humber models—wnique ‘reliability, exceptional 
performance, tested safety and arm-chair comfort. 


*¥% The new HAWK 

¥% The new SNIPE 

4% The new SUPER SNIPE 
% The new PULLMAN 


ELEY ¥ 


An 


Full particulars from your Humber dealer 

LTD., COVENTRY 
PRODUCTS GF THE ROOTES GROUP 
RERK RARRAELEAAELT 


i 
a 
The Choice of the Experienced Motorist *§ 
| 





HE World’s Largest Official 
Retailers of ROLLS ROYCE and 
BENTLEY Cars offer the fineat 
selection available to-day. 


May we record your name to send you details 
of the Rolls Royce and Bentley post-war pro- 
gramme, when available? 





8-12 b.A.p. from 
the 


CUB 
flatetwin diesel 


The horizontal design of the 
"CUB" diesel gives inherent 
balance. ft is a high - speed 
low-weight engine of 1006 c.c. 
capacity with a continuous 
heavy duty rating of 12 b.h.p, 
at 1.600 rpm. The "CUB" 
will start from cold, it will 
give goad service for many 
years with practically no atten- 
tion and uses very little fuel. 


OL ENGINES (COVENTRY) LTto 


Actaocic Werke, Mecetiols Read CCoventey 
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OLLUTION may be defined as an act 
which changes adversely the natural 
ualities of water. It is a menace directed 
essentially against fresh-water fishes, for, al- 
thongh billions of tons of highly-poisonous 
waste flow into the seas annually, it rapidly 
becomes diluted below a toxic concentration. 

The effects of pollution on fish life may be 
considered from two aspects: the direct 
poisonous effects and the indirect effects through 
such factors as oxygen supply and food supply. 

Many industrial products, even in small 
concentrations, will kill fishes and fish-spawn, 
Chief among these are metallic salts, sulphur 
products, cyanides, acids and alkalis. The 
ability to withstand them varies greatly with 
species. Grayling can stand little: sticklebacks 
tolerate a great deal. All fishes are more sus- 
ceptible to poisons just after spawning. 

A concentration of one part of lead in 
ten million parts of water is fatal to all adult 
fishes. It coagulates the slime on the gills and 
mouth membranes, producing a hard film 
impermeable to gases. The fish die of suffoca- 
tion, If a fish be taken out of a lead solution 
before it is too distressed and put into clean 
water, it will shed the gill slime and recover. 
This shows that the effect has been a simple 
physical one and that there has been no internal 
poisoning. All the heavier metal salts, e.g. those 
of chromium, zinc, copper, mercury and silver, 
behave in this way. 

Salts of the lighter metals, like sodium, 
magnesium and calcium, do penetrate fish 
tissues and cause internal poisoning, but the 
amounts tolerated are much greater than in the 
case of heavy metals. Thus the goldfish can 
tolerate 14,600 parts of common salt per 
million of water at 64° Fahr. 

Sea fishes and migratory fresh-water forms 
which can excrete excess salts through the gills 
tolerate considerable concentrations of light 
metal salts. 

Sometimes two poisons in water’ will 
antagonise other's effects. Thus, lead salts 
are less toxic When copper salts are present as 
well, the coagulation of the gill slime being 
less severe than that caused by either kind alone. 
Corrosive sublimate {mercuric chloride) is 
tolerated much longer by minnows if common 
salt is also present, but once fish slime has been 
coagulated the addition of light metal salts 
will not restore its permeability. 

Hydrogen sulphide, the gas giving the 
characteristic smell to rotten eggs, is produced 
from the effluents of gas-works, cheese and milk- 
Product factories, artificial silk and dyeing 
works and tanneries. Less than one part of it 
per million kills the brook trout; even the hardy 
carp will stand only six parts. It paralyses the 
breathing organs. 

Cyanides are present in the waste from coke 


By CHAPMAN PINCHER 


ovens. They caused the death of salmon smolts 
in the Tees estuary in 1990. More than eight 
parts in ten million of water kill the goldfish, 
Carbolic acid from gas works and chromic 
and tannic acids from tanneries are extremely 
toxic. Among alkalis, caustic soda and am- 
monia are very poisonous. Two parts of the 
latter PE. million of water kills the perch. 
Although most domestic sewage is chemic- 
ally treated before it is passed into rivers, little 
of its sulphur content is removed. In slow 
streams, it may collect on the bed, forming a 
thick slimy layer in which sulphides are pro- 
duced by the activity of bacteria. This may be 
disturbed during floods and poisons liberated 
in sufficient concentration to kill fish, If well 
diluted and properly controlled, however, 
domestic sewage need not be harmful to fish life 
and may, in fact, provide some sustenance. The 
offal from skin yards, abbatoirs and breweries 
contains some nutriment available to fishes, 
The effluents of sugar-beet factories, 
breweries and sewage works need much oxygen 
for their decomposition. This is abstracted 
from the very small amounts dissolved in water 
and available for fish breathing. The higher 
the temperature, the quicker the rate of effluent 
decomposition and the lower the oxygen-holdiag 
capacity of the water. In Summer these two 
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WHY WATER POLLUTION 


KILLS FISH 


factors may combine to put the oxygen avail- 
able to fishes below their minimum needs. 

A surface film of oi] will t the 
diffusion of oxygen from the air into the water, 
but By ae , extensive to have much 
significance it is not an important factor 
in pikes rivers, 

wspended matter, inclu 

ticles, coal dust, etc., rete fish ite’ by 
destroying plant food and spawning beds. In 
slow streams a thick slime formed by partial 
decomposition of organic matter destroys green 
plants which encourage insect life and on which 
many fishes deposit their spawn. Even in fast 
waters where the icles have little chance to 
settle, the turbidity they cause prevents light 
penetrating to the bottom and reduces the 
growth of green plants. Sight-hunting fishes 
have little chance to find any food that may 
still remain, 

A thick deposit of slime will prevent the 
successful spawning of trout, salmon and other 
fishes which make a redd. If fishes normally 
spawning on water plants are forced to lay their 
eggs in the slime, egg mortality is high. ‘In 
the Great Lakes of North America, the spawning 
beds of the whitefish became covered with 
sawdust from timber mills and the whitefish 
population seriously declined. 


THE HOMING TOAD «qj. ,syvonatp mackenziz 


Y wife and I have been carrying out 
M intelligence tests on Elijah, our 
garden toad, and so far he has 

passed with flying colours. One day, as 
my wite drew a shovelful of fuel from 
the coal-house, she saw what appeared to be 
a piece move to another position. Then she 
found that the black lump was a toad, camou- 
flaged with coal-dust. Probably it was Elijah, 
whom we had missed from his gardening duties, 
Fearing that one dark evening she might 
shovel him into the kitchen stove, my wife 
carried him to the extreme end of the garden. 
A few days later he was back, sitting on a block 
supporting the chute in the coal-house, his 
coat washed clean and his eyes bright and 
interested. He was quite undisturbed by the 
rattle of the shovel, but the next time we went 
for coal he had climbed down behind the block. 
Some days later he again emerged on the 
shovel, as black as before. This time we took 
him down the land and tipped him gently over 
a neighbour's fence. Within a week, back he 
was again, new washed, sitting at his door. 
This time I carried him to the end of the lane, 
a cul-de-sac, and placed him in the furthermost 
garden, Ten days more and I. found him trying 
to squeeze under the closed door of the coal- 
house. I placed him on his block, and he was 











2 “PHRESHING IN WINTER SUNLIGHT 





Stuant FF 


50 i biaily seme dn the Sécdheyned of 2 Ferma nour Baribury, Oxfordahire 


soon tucked up in his corner behind it. Perhaps 
he has begun his hibernation—or was a warm 
October too early? 

We realised how little we knew about the 
babits of toads, and began to look up the 
authorities, In one I found this: 

The common toad has a remarkable instinct 
for orientation . . .making long journeys to 
reach special localities in which to lay its 
eggs... .. The travelling takes place usually 
by night, . . . That the toads do not depend 
on visual cues or hygroscopic sensations for 
reaching the selected spot may be proved by 
taking a number of pairing individuals from 
a pond to a considerable distance and turning 
them loose. . . . After very little hesitation, 
and perhaps a few hops in the wrong direc- 
tion, the toads will . . . make a bee-line for 
the pond from which they have been taken. 

And in another I read that toads can find 
their way home from a distance of two to three 
hundred yards and can learn to distinguish 
between different people, but that it is not 
known how, The account, which states that a 
toad may live for forty years, adds that it seems 
a pity for an inoffensive creature, likeable in 
many ways, timid and tameable, apparently 
able to recognise a friend, to have been libelled 
so basely. 

Abie to live to be forty, and able to recog- 
nise a friend, Good. When Elijah starts life 
again in the Spring we hope to win his trust by 


. giving him tasty morsels. But what? An expert 


on toads at the Reptile House in the Zoo solved 
the problem for us, Ordinary garden worms. 

And what, I asked, was the best way in which 
to make him comfortable in his corner for the 
Winter? Just a bit of dry loose turf or a handful 
of leaves, was the reply. And how to mark 
him, in case, though it is unlikely, four different 
toatis have been using the same quarters? A 
light wire ring or a cotton round a hind leg 
should, Z was told, be sufficient, My suggestion 
of a dab of ted paint might not be good for his 
very porous skin. 

If and. when Elijah feels really at home 
with us we hope to try his homing instinct on 
‘a larger scale over a cross-gardens course, bee- 
line and avoiding roads. We shall ask the owners 
Cree ern o bemy aaceye-opea for kim 
(though he will probably lie low in the daytime), 
and on his arrival we shall welcome him with 
a diet of worms, We lave no doubt that our 


* little gardener, now turned spider-hunter (which 


is equally useful as there are some monsters in 
the coal-honse), will. return to his look-out at 
Toad Hall. 











‘in the Solomons 
By Osa JoHnson 


Mrs. Johnson tells of her 
adventures when, as a young 
i nied her 


bride, she accompa e 
husband to the Solomon 


Talands on an expedition, the 
main purposc wi was 
to secure the first authentic 
film record of cannibals eating 
buman flesh. A vivid picture 
of native life in islands such 
a8 » Malaita and 
New Georgia ia given, and the 
book is illustrated with some 
very fine photographs. 

125. 6d. net 


Wild-cat Branning 
By Rosset Srurars 

A colourful story of life in the 
Oklahoma oil-fields in the 
early years of this century, and 
of how Bill Branning fought to 
acquire the wealth and power 
for which he set out. 

8s. 6d. net 


For Young Readers 
Purkess the 


Charcoal-burner 


By ALLan W, SEABY 

A story of life in and around 
the New Forest in the twelfth 
century with a last chapter 
which gives the historical 
facts of many of the incidents 
and cnables the reader to link 
up the story with the district 
ag we know it today, 65. ner 
Mustrated 


The 
Three Toymakers 


By Ursuta M. WILtiAMs 


By the author of The Adven- 
ures of the Little Wooden 
Horse, this daw of the these 
to! ive in 

Bick Forest and of 


the 

toys they made 

for the prize offered by the 
King. Tus. 73. Od, ner 


Wimpey 
on Holiday 
By Joan Draxs 
eerie 
of an exciting holiday spent 


at the seaside by our 
friends. Illus. 3. Gd. mer 


* 


UNITED SERVICES 
BOOK CONTEST 
£1,500 prize plus full a 
ties. If you have served in 
the Armed Forces or Mer- 
chant Navies of the United 
Nadions at any time since 
mer 1939 and wish to 
submit a manuscript, which 
may be fiction or non-fiction, 
write for entry form and full 
details to:—Depe. £24 

GEORGE 6, HARRAP & CO.LTD. 
162, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C1. 
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HE sub-title of Mr. C, F. 

] Strong's Dynamic Euvope is 
“A Background of Ferment 

and Chauge’’ (Hodder and Stoughton 
and University of London Press, 16s.). 
“If the age we live in,” says Mr. 
Strong, “is one of ferment and change, 
so is the past from which it draws 
its being, and I use the term Dynamic 
to emphasize this continuing process. 
This dynamic quality in the develop- 
ment of Europe is what gives to 
Western Civilisation its fertility and 
diversification. It was for this price- 
less heritage that we struggled in the 
war, It is for the preservation of its 
roots and the enrichment of its fruit 
that we must continue to strive... . 
But we shall certainly not achieve 





























this by isolating ourselves after the 
war from the affairs of Europe, to 
which we truly belong, but only by 
resolving to become good Europeans.”” 


A PROCESS OF UNFOLDING 


Well, that is the theme; not one 
of much originality, for there are few, 
I imagine, who do not realise that 
history is not a mere succession of 
incidents placed one after the other, 
but a process of unfolding, one phase 
arising out of, and because of, its 
Precedent phase. It has all been said 
simply : that men reap what they sow. 
But it doesn’t hurt to say it again. 

Mr. Strong’s method is this. 














European scene as it is to-day. Then 
in a series of chapters he examines the 
sources and headwaters that have 
flowed together to form the contem- 
po¥ary river : Greece, Rome, Christian- 
ity, and so on up to the Russian 
Revolution, Fascism and Nazism, and 
the clash of the “ideologies” of the 
second world war, Finally, there is a 
chapter in which he tries to read the 
tiddle of that inscrutable sphinx, the 
future, 

Jt is in this last chapter that he 
touches the matters which are heavy 
to-day on so many minds. The main 
problem before us, he thinks, is 
“inescapably a question of power." 
In time, the Germans can doubtless 
be helped ‘to find their way back to 
the confraternity of peoples,’ Mean- 
while, the United Nations must be 
ready to crush any attempt at.a Nazi 
revival. By what means is this to be 
done? That is the crux of the-whole 
matter, Should it be done by joint 
power or common power? In other 
wards, should action be by the forces 
of many nations.or by.one. force over 

























WHO MUST POLICE 
THE WORLD? 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


EPP PUPUP MNP UPN UP UVP PVN VCVUNADVLINLINEN EY 


DYNAMIC EUROPE. By C. F. Strong. 
(Hodder & Stoughton & University of London Press, 16s.) 


THAT REMINDS ME. By Winifred Graham. 
(Skeffington, |2s. 6d.) 


THE PURSUIT OF LOVE. By Nancy Mitford. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 8s, 6d.) 


GIVE BACK MY RIVERS AND HILLS. By I, Feng. 
Translated by Innes Jackson, 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 


P\PROMAWPVPVVNPNEVLIV VN PAYOVEPUN NEV LNIVENENINGNANE 


Firat he gives us a quick run over the _ 


« registrar and signing a few papers. 







which individual nations have re- 
nounced authority for the sake of the | | 
general good? Ifthe latter, that would 
mean (at any rate within this limited 
sphere) federation; and it is Mr. 
Strong's opinion that the time is not 
tipe for this. 

“Despite the experience of two 
world wars, the nations of Europe, and 
atill more the nations of the wider 
world, show not the slightest disposi- 
tion to federate. . . . When, in 1940, 
France was falling headlong before the 
German assault, Mr. Churchill offered 
her union with Britain on equal terms, 
but even in face of that overwhelming 
disaster she would not accept it.’’ Nor 
is there any reason to suppose, he 
adds, that the United States would 





















come in, and without her a federation 
would be “ meaningless,’’ 

There are two points here which 
federalists might reasonably make: 
one, that Mr. Churchill's offer was not 
made to France, a vast and diverse 
entity that cannot be imprisoned thus 
in a word, but to a body of men who 
had, in the main, worked for and 
welcomed the disaster that had 
befallen their country. Were Pétain 
and Laval- “France? Hardly. 
Secondly, I for one would not admit, 
without a good deal of enquiry, the 
argument that a widespread federa- | 
tion of powers would be “meaning- 
less" without the adherence of the 
United States. On the contrary, the 
States might find in those circum- 
stances that it was “isolation” that 
was meaningless. 


WORLD UNITY 


However, these are points of view, 
and certainly Mr. Strong is right in 
saying that no federation can succeed 
unlegs the nations concerned desire it. 
You don’t get a happy marriage 
merely by whisking a couple off to a 

















Mr. Strong’s final conclusion is; 
“World unity can only take one of 
two forms: either that imposed by 
the hegemony of one state, which is 
the evil the peace-seeking nations 
have been fighting to destroy, or that 
achieved through a federal union 
freely entered by them all, which, as 
we have argued, is at present im- 
practicable. 

“The first, from being intoler- 
able and the sacond not immediately 
realisable, we are left with the 
middle way, to which the plan of the 
United Nations would seemto point.” | j 
This, is as far as be expects vs.to., gat. 
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HOW TO 
STUDY BIRDS 
Stuatt Smith 


“Not simply ‘another 
bird book,’ but a 
planned approach to 
the fascinating hobb 
of bird-watching. A 
complete year in the 
life of a bird is taken, 
and every aspect of it 
fully described. The 
photographs and 
drawings are excep- 
tionally good. A book 
one cannot praise too 
hi hly.””—crascow HERALD 


THustrated 8s. 6d. 








BIRDS OF 


THE NIGHT 
Eric Hosking 


and 
Cyril Newberry 


This companion vol- 
ume to Birds of the Day 
tells the story of those 
mysterious creatures, 
the owls. The 86 photo- 
graphs, many taken by 
flashlight, are among 
the most remarkable 
ever reproduced. 

Ulustrated 128. 6d. 








PLANT 
HUNTING 
IN CHINA 
E, H. M. Cox 


The story of plant col- 
lecting in China from 
the ays when the 
East Indiamen brought. 
back living cargoes of 
Ponies, 
Azaleas and Chrysan- 
themums, down to 
modern times - when 
great collectors like 
Wilson, Forrest and 
Kingdon Ward 
searched thé Tibetan 
Marches for pleas to 
grace our gardens, 
Tiustrated : 128. 6d. 
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in the immediate future towards the 
final goal: ‘the overthrow of inter- 
national anarchy and the permanent 
triumph of the Rule of Law.” His 
book is « useful outline of the way in 
which, in the past, the battle to this 
end has surged and swayed. 


OPUS % 

Winifred Graham's autobiography 
That Reminds Me (Skeffington, 12s. 
6d.) is the author's eighty-sixth book. 
Most of them have been novels. The 
publishers optimistioally call the 
present work an ‘enchanting volume,” 
but this citizen must place on record 





Books for Tokens 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 
An Almanac 






| 





Vv. S. PRITCHETT 


It May Never Happen 
Short stories, 7/6 net 

















FREDERIC PROKOSCH 





Age of Thunder thought the book flat, banal and not 
is 9 8/6 worth writing. When you have said 
ction... #/6 ne that the author was born rich, married 







money, and wrote many novels, there 
is not much to be added, so far as 
this book reveals her to us. 

I'think her sense of values is a)) 
wrong. She has a gossip-writer's style. 
Take this, concerning Dean Inge’s 
wife: ‘Petite and vivacious with an 
attraction all her own, this sweet little 





PETER MATTHEWS 


European Balance 
Topical. 8/6 net 






POLLY HILL 








Through lady always wore period hats which 
suited her to perfection. She invited 

the Dark Wood ‘us to the historical deanery under the 
Poetry, 3/6 net shadow of St. Paul's, and there we 





saw the Dean’s large round table at 
which he wrote—~" What?—" the 
many articles that delighted Evening 
Standard readers.’ Well, the Dean 
did also write a book or two on 
Plotinus and such things. 


JOURNALESE 


ERIC JOYSMITH 
Pegasus 
Juvenile, 5/- aoe 







The Pick of Punch 














A selection, 7/6 net These pages permit you to gorge 
yourself on clichés. You can riot 
among ‘auspicious occasions” and 

. scenes that ‘‘breathe romance"; you 
Chatto & Windus can “join the majority ” and enjoy the 
rc ‘inestimable boon” of watching the 


“flower of the flock’’ or contemplate 
“youthful memories twining round 
those ancient walls.”’ 

You can accept, if you feel so 
disposed, the statement that Matthew 
Arnold was “the celebrated Head of 
Rugby,” and that in 1757, fifty-nine 
years, before she was born, Charlotte 
Bronté was in London. She was there, 
says our author, with Emily, “They 
stayed with their father in order to 
visit Smith Elder and Company.” 
Apart from the date, this is all wrong. 
The time when old Bronté took Char- 





HERBERT 
JENKINS 


Just Out 
Sleeping Island 
by P. G. DOWNES 


This, ish story: of ope man's 
advent in the unchartered 


West. SHlustrated ath wan habe lotte and Emily up to London was 
tone plates, 158, net, when he was seeing them off to school 


in Brussels, The celebrated visit to 
Mr. Smith was much later; Mr. 
Bronté didn’t go with the girls, and 
the two who went were Charlotte 
and Anne, not Charlotte and Emily. 


; Diversions 


by A. COURTNEY 







WILLIAMS There was a rumour that the Bronte 

This book can justly be described books were all written by one person, 
as a “different * of so these two, who had not met their 
book, and one which is bound to publisher before, went up in 1848 to 
interest.and wine they anglers of all prove their separate identities. One 
ages, whether they be Pig sr? or imagines that the dour Emily did not 
8s, 6d. ner. go because she did not care what 


people said. She had gut Wuthering 
Heights off her chest and that was. 
that—aelas! only one book, not 86. 


UNCRITICAL MIND 
On an early page Miss Graham 
says: “T was lucky never to have to 


Per-on Strands 
by DALE COLLINS 


holds a feast of 7 face the blighting disappointment #0 
. Gde many” authors suffer at the outast of 

their career, Often I wrote as many 

Man of Death as three novels a year and never 


remember having one refused.” I 
have not read any of Miss Graham's 
novela, but the uncritical mind re- 
vealed in this book makes me wonder 
whether she. was as lucky as she 


by ARTHUR GASK 


Here, Arthur Geek hes 
written one of those 


Se Men tie evans ees: . Whether could 
+ Od, met. 11 | have made her # writer I don't know. 
HERDERT JENKING LTD re neat er oso serens 
ROURKE OF YORK STREET, ‘beginning might have hetped. She 
OT. JAMEOS, 8.05 absurdly without standards: she uses 


that he was not enchanted. He . 


“ the mind of the wanderer like attrac- 
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the word genius more than.once in 
elation to writers whom one knows 
to be nothing ‘but hard-working hacks, 
Altogether, the book has the fiavour 
one would expect from an author to 
whom ing seems to have become 
@ waere habit indulged in to oxceus. 
How, otherwise, can one explain the 
spending of a whole chapter on the 
description of a bazaar organised 
during the last war? 


INDIVIDUAL FLAVOUR 


+ Miss Nancy Mitford's novel Ths 
Pursuit of Love (Hamish Hamilton, 
Gs. 6d.) is the first work I have read 
of this author and it seemed to me to 
have a most individual flavour. Ex- 
pressed briefly, the story tells how a 
peer’s daughter, full of romantic 
notions about love and marriage, 
married first a rich grubby-minded 
person who soon bored her, then a 
poor altruist whom she soon bored. 
In the recoil from these experiences, 
she became the mistrgss of a French 
duke for the sake of the good time he 
could give her, only to find that the 
person thus chance-met and casually 
accepted was the love of her Jife, 
whom sho had so long been seeking, 
She had her glorious morning, but 
there was no continuing day. The war 
put an end to her and her lover. 

In developing this theme, Miss 
Mitford takes us through an environ- 
ment that is, in the main, wealthy, 
self-seeking, self-satisfied, and either 
with no morals at all or with morals 
of an antique rigidity. Which ia worse 
for the bringing up of a number of 
sensitive children it would be difficult 
to say; and the author is not con- (Sth Edition) 42/- 
cerned to say it. She is content to 
present a world she has evidently || Riding and Br 
known intimately, leaving the reader h Edition) —20/- 
to draw for himself any moral he is 
disposed to discover. In the main, the 
character-drawing is convincing, 
though Lord Merlin with his dyed 
pigeons and whippets wearing dia- 
mond collars seems to have a touch of 
fairyland, and Linda's father, hunting 
his children with bloodhounds, a touch 
of the jungle. But I thought it an 
uncommonly good novel. 






























































Important Standard Books 
on the Horee and Riding 


Lieut.-Col. P. D. 
STEWART 
DS.O., DL., JP, 


HANDLING HORSES 


ing Life: “A most valuable 
dition to horse literature, 
Every owner, trainer, and rider 
of any class of saddle-horae is 
recommended to read this Paar w 
Ulustrations by Major G. D. 
Tidmarsh, M.C. 15/- 


Lieut.-Col. H. D. 
CHAMBERLIN 


Training Hunters, dumpers 
and Hacks (2nd Edition) 15/- 


Riding and Schooling Horses 
(3rd Edition) 12/6 


James 


KILLIS 


Breaking and riding 
(5th Edition) 21/- 


Capt. NM. Horace 
HAYES 
FR.CVS. 

Points of the Horse 


Stable Management and 
Exercise (iid Edition) 20/- 


Training and Horse Manage- 
ment in India (7th Edition) .10/6 


Veterinary Notes for Horse 
Owners {l2th Edition) 42). 


Capt. F. C. 
HITCHCOCK 
MC 


Rudiments of Riding 
Cloth 2/6, Rexine 3/6 


“To Horse’’ (3rd Edition) 12/6 
“Saddte Up”’ (@eh Edition) 12/6 


CHINESE OBSERVER 
Give Back My Rivers’ and Hills 
(Macmillan, 85. 6d.) is a war narrative 
translated by Innes Jackson from the 
Chinese of I. Feng. It deals with a 
phase of the fight against Japan before 
the war in Europe had broken out. 
Mr. Feng, who has since, we are told, 
become a guerilla fighter, was at that 
time, in 1937, doing various non- 
combatant jobs, such as improving the 
morale of the villagers, interrogating 
prisoners, and so forth, He did this in 
no sheltered far-removed héadquarters 
but close up to the battle-front, and 
so he is able to give us a clear picture 
of what the war meant to the Chinese 
in those early days. 


‘BEAUTY OF THE WORLD 


It is a narrative of hard work, 
scanty feeding, bitter fighting; but 
the author never loses his lyrical 
interest in the beauty of the world. 
Again and again he break into a 
brief poom like this: ‘The pale green 
willows lining both banks of the river 
had shot out their golden-brown and 
pliant twigs. Woods of peach-bloseom 
here and there were flaunting their 
exquisite rosy-coloured buds, seducing 


Major A. J. B. 
LAMB, vs. 


Horse Facts (2nd Edition) 8/6 


Capt. V. S. 
& LITTAUER 


The Forward Seat 

(3rd Edition) 8/6 
More About The Forward 
Seat 8/6 


The Publishers regret that 
chavs Silad are fre sbore wooly a 
. Every 


tie moment one 

at your 

endeavour is being 

them acl ring the ct fu 


tive young girls, The spring breeze 
skimmed my languid cheeks, bringing 
me pleasure and consdlation. The 
songs of little wild birds soothed my 


longing.” 


‘HURST « BLACKETY 
37, Bedford Square, wil 
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To: A, Farmer, Esq., 
Goodland Farm, 
Cropthire. 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Thank you for another of your interesting and 
stimulating letters. Yes, it is probable that, Lend-Lease 
having ended, fewer American heavy duty tractors will be 
imported. 

When, however, you suggest that the absence of 
Amsrican competition may tempt us to ‘‘take it easy’’, we 
ean hardly believe that you are scrious. You know as well 
as we do that your interests and our own are inseparable- 
that to let you down would be the end of us as Agricultural 
Engineers. Of course we welcome competition, as a natural 
stimulus, and we can assure you its temporary absence can 
in no way influence Marshall policy. For here is our Field- 
Marshall Diesel Tractor, designed to meet the best American 
Machines ‘'in the field'’; designed to show its mettle in 
competition—and to do more than hold its own! And that 
Tractor, Mr. Farmer, is the machine at your disposai— 
Lend-Lease or no Lend-Lease. 


You ask ahout deliveries. Well, the Tractor is now 
in flow production and output steadily increasing ; but we 
must ask you to be patient just a little tonger. In the mean- 
time, why not see it for yourself, at work in the field, and 
hear what its owners have to say about its performance, fuel 
consumption, and simplicity ? That will do you more good 
than a dozen letters from— 


December, 1945. 


Yours faithfully, 
MARSHALL OF GAINSBOROUGH 


MARSHALL SONS & CO. LTD,, ENGINEERS, 


Fleld- Marshall Diesel Tractors, Grain - Marshall 


Mo 
realy or Threshers and Combine Harvesters. 





MARLEY FARM BUILDINGS 


for housing livestock, 
produce and implements 





under ideal conditions with negligible maintenance costs 


The Marley system of construction utilises 
structural units of precast reinforced cogcrete, 
which are unaffected by the weather and 
therefore require no maintenance. With these 
standard units almost any type, size and shape 
of building can be erected— giving ideal 


FULL PARTICULARS 
on request. Please ste 


Dutch 
accommodation for the livestock, produce or Grain Bins, Implement 
implements to be housed. heey ogc 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


‘Head Office ‘Lendon Read, Rigertinad, Sevenceks, Kent. ‘Tatephone : Sevenceks 2251 
Sonquch thee t Talaer, banoppriges, Nr. Glasgow. “Teleptons ; Mehopbrigg: 415 
THE 


WOAKS THAQUGHOUT COUNTAY 
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FARMING NOTES 


FARM TRAINING 
IN SCOTLAND 


COTS have long taken a pride in 
the education every boy from 
the poorest to the richest can get 

in Scotland, On the cultura! side 
we know in England that Scotland has 
ovided some of our best teachers. 
ut the Scots are now divided 
among themselves on the future 
development of agricultural education. 

Mr. Thomas Johnston,when he was 

Secretary of State for Scotland, set up 
a Committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord Alness, to enquire into the 
working of the agricultural colleges 
and universities in Scotland and make 
recommendations for the future. The 
majority of the Committee recommend 
that only one of the three universities 
should give a degree course and that 
the three agricultural colleges provided 
with new buildings in country sur- 
roundings should concentrate on 
diploma and short-term courses, teach- 
ing those who are anxious to farm on 
their own account or fill key posts on 
the practical side. Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow are the three 
universities at each of which there is 
a college of agriculture. The function 
of the university, as the majority of 
the Committee see it, should be to 
provide degree courses for students 
who intend to be research workers, 
university and college lecturers, ad- 
visory officers and county organisers, 
Their training is necessarily much 
more specialised than the course that 
suits the practical man. It so happens 
at the present time that at all three 
centres proposals are being cotisidered 
which will need a large expenditure 
of money and in some cases new build- 
ings. The question is whether the best 
possible facilities should not be pro- 
vided at one university designated for 
advanced study. There is a good deal 
to be said in favour of this. 
“e% 


Scotland is a small country and 
the average number of students 
awarded degrees at the three uni- 
versities was only 20 a year between 
1923 and 1983 and only 26 between 
1933 and 1938. So on the average 
there were about 80 students taking 
agricultural degree couryes at the three 
universities, The small number may 
be due to the generally depressed 
state of farming between the two 
wars or, more probably, the main 
reason is that small farms preponder- 
atein Scotland. They are managed by 
working farmers who, naturally 
enough, regard the time required for 
acquiring a university degree as 
excessive for their purpose. It is 
reasonabie enough to assume that the 
maximum number of students likely 
to want university instruction would 
be about 120 against 80 before the 
war, This takes full account of the 
greater =P ation of scientific know- 
ledge which has come to many farmers 
who will now want their sons to take 
a technical course. For moat of them 
the college course will be the most 
suitable, but there will be somé who 
will want to specialise by taking the 
full university course, Scotland is not 
arich country, and the majority of the 
Committee consider the it results 


will be obtained by concentrating - 


resources on the provision of ‘one 

adequately staffed and fully equipped 

university faculty of agriculture. 
eee 


Lord Alness and two other mem- 
bers disagree. They declare that the 
single university idea is impracticable 
because both Aberdeen and Glasgow 
are committed to the provision of a 


unt course. The settlod 
fg tote Ale npg Picbedipasirn rend 
tion to the blological sciences basic to 


_ day contact with 


agriculture, fores: and fisheries, 
Glasgow University intends to special- 
ise in dairying veteri science, 


and itis most unlikely that Edinburgh, 
with the oldest endowed chair of 
agriculture in the country, would give 
uP its claim to conenue . Jong record 
of service in the agricult: sphere, 
They take the view that it is an 
advantage to ecience teaching in the 
university that it should interest itself 
in agricultural problems and that it 
is of much account to the colleges that 
they should measure their attainments 
by university standards. This is a 
difference of opinion which the new 
Secretary of State willdecide. Iexpect 
that the three universities will be left 
to carry on as horctofore. Scottish 
professors are determined folk and none 
will readily yield toa rival university. 


oe 


The Alness Committee recommend 
that as new buildings are urgently 
required they should be situated in 
rural surroundings with farms and 
residential hostels attached to them. 
There is also the sensible suggestion 
that more attention should be paid to 
the crofting counties. No amount of 
education would enable the crofter to 
make a living from his holding, but he 
may be helped by the right instruction 
to make the best use of it in securing a 
good return from his stock and in pro- 
viding home-grown food for his family. 

ate certainly good grounds 
for adopting the proposal that a new 
centre should be selected, as reason- 
ably accessible as possible to all parts 
of the area, and from such a centre 
instructors could cover the Western 
Highlands and Islands. Scotland has 
no farm institutes as we know them 
im England, Nor indeed, according to 
the Alness Report, is there any demand 
for a farm institute training. In 
England we have at least one farm 
institute for each county aud some 
of the bigger counties are to have two. 
The Atness Committee recommends 
that for Scotland there should be three 
farm institutes—one in the south-west 
with milk production as its principal 
imterest, one in the east primarily 
concerned with crop husbandry and 
one in the north-east primarily 
concerned with animal husbandry. 

oom 


Mr. Joseph Duncan, who spoke 
on the Committee for the farm ser- 
vants, disagrees with his colleagues 
about this, He wants to see only one 
agriculturalcollege. Hedoesnot think 
there will ever be many young people 
who are willing to spend two years at 
an agricultural coHege or a year at a 
farm institate, and better provision 
should be made for the 3. He 
suggests that the extension service 
should be organised under a Director 
of Extension Work, whose head- 
quarters should be at the one college 
selected, Scotland should be divided 
into three provinces and sub-divided 
again into regions, probably nine in 
all. Each should have a demonstre- 
tion farm, which would serve as e 
centre for the region with adequate 
buildings to enable short courses to be 
conducted. This proposal for a single 
service on a national basis is on 
lines to the plans now going forward 
for a National Advisory Service in 
England and Wales, though in England 
we are divorcing the Advisory Service 
from the agric! colleges. we veg 
taking away jeges day~ 

farmers which aay 

leave them poorer and give the farmer 
leas personal and , ser 
vice, although. it may’ look more 
impressive on papier. 
+. +, Colonenaros, 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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THE OUTLOOK: FOR 
LAND e 


S regarda landed estates,the out- 
the’ multiplicity of proposal 
tiplicity of proposals 
such as those in reference to develop- 
ment rights. War-time works have 
changed the character of some dis- 
tricts, and scores of mansions have 
Suffered a permanent change to new, 
and usually iastitutional, uses. The 
brightest prospect is for the iuture of 
well-planned residences of moderate 
size, in purely rural areas, and for 
them there is no lack of buyers or 
tenants. The perhaps temporary 
measure of fixity of tenure of farms 
has stereo! old rentals that often 
seem quite inadequate. State aid for 
forestry shouid encourage bidding for 
certain types of estates. [t is too much 
to hope for any abatement of death 
duties, which are still forcing ‘ break- 
up” sales of noted properties. One 
consequence is the broadening of the 
base of ownership, for, except in 
about one instance out of every five, 
property does not pass in its entirety 
‘om one owner to another, but is 
sold as separate farms, the mansion 
being dealt with along with a few 
acres, and not infrequently becoming 
a school or public institution. 
CONTINUED ALL-ROUND 
ACTIVITY 
Bxcrrr in the City where, accord- 
ing to one of the oldest firms of 
agents, “the property market is 
paral ,”’ active dealings have pro- 
gressed right through the turn of the 
old year and the first week or two of 
the present one. More riegotiations 
are being successfully concluded for 
Crown leases in the West End, and a 
large block in Piccadiliy is changing 


The re-development of about 
460 acres in LantBeth and Southwark 
is discussed in a report to the Duchy 
of Cornwall by the Land Steward to 
Kennington ‘Manor and Mr. Louis de 
Soissons. Suggestions for improving 
the London property of the Duchy 
were exhaustively considered in 1911; 
and in 1920 about 9 acres were 
entrusted to Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley for sale on behalf of the 
Duchy. Good flats and houses have 
been built on the estate in recent 
years, and it has been well said that 
“it is a privilege to be a tenant there.” 


THE BROOKLANDS TERMS 


© rdund off the many references 
that have from time to time been 
made to Brooklands in the Estate 
Market pages of Country-Lirs it may 
be noted that Vickers-Armstrongs, 
Limited, have bought the Weybridge 
property for "e330gpo0, including the 
mnefit of any claim for compensation 
in respect of requisitioning. price 
ig generally believed to be better than 
the vendors could have: obtained if 
the Government had acquired the 
Property on the basis of its estimated 
gelling value as in March, 1999. 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
HOTELS 


Ree continue to 
hamper the repair refitting, 
in fact the whole future, of hotels. 
One that has been lately sexeguiel: 
tioned, the Royal Creacent at Filey, 
is being rehabilitated by the buyers, 
the Frederick Hotels, ited, who 


gh. 
‘s recent sale of the Hotel Great 
, Marylebone, to the L.N.E. 
Raiiway, is a reminder that the 
furniture from that establishment had 
to be destroyed b Tap ore pty ond 
whore it was stored. 


». The late Lady Kéndali-Butier's 
Shrivenham echold, Bourton Fosse, 


sold Messrs. Kudght, .Frank and 
Hatey, is to be used’ as @ preparatory. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX'S 
CHERTSEY RETREAT 


Wes St. Anne's Hill, the 
Chertsey estate, was in the 
market in 1924 it extended to 285 
acres, Now it again figures among 
properties for sale, but much changed, 
the house being thoroughly modern, 
having been erected in 1936, and its 
appurtenant land being of only just 
under 40 acres, Lovers of old sur- 
vivais will be glad to learn that the 
grotto and the Temple of Friendship, 
which has marble pillars and floors, 
dating from about the year 1700, have 
been preserved, and that the wistaria 
which in the course of a couple of 
centuries had grown up on the old 
house that Charles James Fox lived 
in is still flourishing and adorning the 
modern residence. Fox’s cottage, 
built 160 years ago, also survives, and. 
it is said to have often been visited 
by Queen Victoria, The present house 
has been called ‘‘a suntrap,” for it is 
circular and no ray of sunshine is 
wasted. Messrs, John D. Wood and 
Co, are co-operating with a Woking 
agent in offering the estate for sale. 
Contemporary accounts of the life of 
Charles James Fox at St. Anne’s Hill 
were mainly concerned with his 
enjoyment of the gardens and sur- 
rounding farm land. Lord Holland, a 


‘ chronicler of the rural retirement of 


Charles James Fox, tells of his gardens, 
his books, and his cheerful life in the 
country.” St. Anne’s Hill, once cele- 
brated for its nightingales, is still a 
sanctuary of blackbirds and thrushes, 
as it was at the time Fox was pathetically 
protesting against being dragged back 
into the arena of politics. 


A TUDOR HOUSE ON A NEW 
SITE 


Co WOODHOUSE, on King- 
ston Hill, represents a successful 
experiment in the transplantation of 
a Tudor house. It is an old timber 
building which was originally erected 
in the year 1483 on the banks of the 
Colne, near Colchester. Records show 
that at the time of the death of 
Henry VIII the house was occupied 
by Catharine Parr, who held it for 
some years and displayed her armorial 
bearings in the stained-glaes windows. 
From about the year 1600 until the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
its history is not recorded, but in, 
that iod the Tudor work was 
overlaid with Georgian notions, and 
the original timbering was covered 
with plaster and a lustrade was 
added. Later, worse befell it, for it 
became an inn, About 40 years ago, 
Mr, Thornton-Smith, percetving how 
much beauty of ancient oraftemanship 
was hidden, had the structure taken 


to pieces and carefully rebuilt” in’ 


Surrey in such a way as to. reveal 
once more ita Tudor beauty. Residen- 
tially the house was at the same time 
completely fitted in the modern 
manner, and the wore laid 
out to accord with the half-timbered 
extemior of the house. In 1924, 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson offered 
the freehold by auction, and it 
became the of Sir Ernest 


| Horlicks Bt. ¢ four acres of garden 
. wdjoin Coombe Hill golf cours. 


Coombe Woodhouse is now in the 
hands of: Messrs, Knight, Frank and 
Ratley for sale, The house is 


very 
mach more than a mere curiosity of; 


antiquity, for it has 

oak paneiting and ing and a note 
old oak staircase. Coombe 

We ie in within nine miles of 

Hyde Park Corner. ARBITER, 





CATALOGUE 


Write for Spring 


OF « First-Class *’ 


FLOWER & 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 


SWEET PEAS, MONTBRETIA, DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI, SEED POTA- 
TOES, FERTILIZERS, INSECTICIDES, etc. Also special strains of “' First 
Class” GRASS SEEDS for Lawns, Bowling Greens, Tennis, Courta ete. 
Lowis Seeds Ideal for Gifts. Vouchers from 5/- to any amount. 
Special terms to Allotment Associations, Clubs etc. Please enclose Id. 
stamp for Catalogue. LOWIS (Seeds) Ltd., 66 Boston, Lincs. 


London Office: Aldwych House, Aldywok, W.C.2. 


91, tons of milk 
in her lifetime. 
¥, & , Photo 


PEDIGREE 


BRITISH FRIESIANS 
hold the record for the 
MOST COWS TO GIVE 


1,000 Ibs. OF BUTTER - 





in one year i 
PERFORMANCE {S PROOF | 
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Frances wears a pinafore contrived 
from a Summer cotton frock with 
fritls over the shoulders like a Vic- 
torian child's. Susan (right) wears a 
party frock from Givan's In frilled 
‘organdie 
* 
Party frock for a two-year-old in 
organdie, banded and frilled with net, 
and a» christening robe In real lace. 
Fortnum & Mason 
* 
Right— 
Pin-docted rayon, butcher blue and 
white, with tiny bows, white smock- 
ing, white organdie collar. A hand- 
knitted Fair Ista in pastels, Both 
Duvelleroy 


ARD-PRESSED mammas can take comfort 
H from prospects of better supplies and better- 

quality clothes for their offspring. Factories and 
workrooms are getting their workers back, and there 
will be more fabrics for Summer frocks and Spring 
suits and coats. Wellingtons are being released for 
town children as well as country. Millions of Welling- 
tons and sandals for children were imported before 
the war, so that even though more children’s shoes 
have been made, they have been swallowed up by the 
lack of these subsidiaries, Nyloff fabrics, especially 
desi, and woven for dresses and underwear, will 
be in the shops for the Summer, some pure Hnens, 
and plenty of fine woollens. 


‘become pl 
Fiowered fabrics are in the minority. The millions 0! 
sprigs of pre-war days have largely disappeared, and 


. sumo 2 


‘The Netlo girt were a dustarschacked fine wootien from The White House, the fecle 
boy x buster sult from Daniel Neal 
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A suggeetion fer the 


Bering Weeding : 
Buia Cyoun 


In Ivory Rayon Satin 


arDenys | 






Salons— 

Second Floor 
A charming model 
in Rayon - Satin. 
Simple and stylish, with 


long sleeves over wrist 
and a posy at waist 


Hips 39 and 41 ins. 


£11.8.0 


(7 Coupons) 
And in Ivory Rayon 
Taffet 










Dowvilde fatlored! sal cn IY muolese Coed. 


Wholasate only from Kise a Birinan Lid, 


ae 


Dowitls House 36 Margaret Je London Wir. 
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style all their own. They have adopted the broad short scarf, which 
‘knot under their chin with ends projecting each aside like pussy’a 
Tis even te Sie efaaee So Ba eye eee 
bright ribbon to ma’ Fair Isle sweaters are as popular for theni 

_ tiny children. These girls can find ler ck rsh Poet terrae 
has red and blue wedge laced shoes—in sizes 9 (children’s) to 3% (ladies’) 
—in suéde and calf, on wide form-fitting lasts. Wooden-soled clogs for 
two coupons at Lillywhites are good buys to wear in the house, or the 
garden in Simmer. They are strapped in two colours of kid, white or 
green with tan. Jones also has brown willow calf Oxford shoes for echool and 
limited numbers of red and blue one-bar shoes in tough-wearing goat- 


if 


fee 






Buster sult with shorts In rayon linen, a lemon shirt. 
Right; Duster-checked fine wool delaine with pockets, 
pleats, white coilar and cuffs. Both The White House. 


inafores, coats, and suits designed for her for this'Spring are 
Kesh and debonair, without looking in any way “Hollywood” 
or violently sophisticated, so the change is all to the good. 
Harrods show a quaker-grey velveteen with a long skirt, a 
scooped-out neckline with a piped edge, and two butterfly 
bows on the points of the décolletage on either side—a youth- 
ful style that has great chic as well. D, H. Evans’s fine wool 
dresses are festive enough for a small party, with their butcher- 
blue and white pin-dotted dirnd] skirts hemmed in scarlet 
and scaflet short-sleeved tops. Bolero jackets and skirts in 
shepherd’s plaid, black and white, or brown and white, are 
an enchanting style for a tall, slim girl. Harrods show them 
and, for the country, tweed skirts with sleeveless waistcoats, 
unlined, to be worn over shirts or jerseys. These are a very 
good buy for nine coupons and would suit any figure, 


akin (made by Korectshape) for tiny children. 


dren set the nursery fashions all 
over the world. Nothing could 
be prettier than the cottons and 
woollen dresses of this season, 
Plaid cotton ginghams, woven in 
two or three colours at a time, 
are being styled by Fortnum and 
Mason, with scalloped shoulder 
yokes merging into tiny beli- 
shaped pockets. Sleeves are short 
and puffed; skirts are fairly full 
and gored like a grown-up’s. 
Adorable  duster-checked e 
wool frocks in butcher blue, 
navy, green, or red and white, 
are shown by The White House 
for two- and three-year-olds. 
They also have puffed sleeves, 
pouched pockets, bunchy skirts, 
and are finished with white lawn 
collars and cuffs, Ten- and 
twelve-year-olds have these 
duster-checks in streamlined 
tailored styles. 

Fortnum & Mason have 


Suits are gayer than for several seasons. The popular Liberty smock in Tana lawn printed with tiny tailored shorts for girls in navy 
choice for schoolgirls holidaying in London has been a rose- flowars.in pastel colours, white silk collar and cuffs, serge and grey flannel, and grey 
red rough tweed suit worn with the brightest of accessories, tlea-with a sash and fastens at the back with flannel shorts for small boys. 
grass green or blue, and these young girls are evolving a scarf triangular pearl buttons, P, Joyce Reynonps. 


CROSSWORD No. 834 


Two guineas ‘will be awarded for the first correct solution opened, Solutions 

ia a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No, 834, Counray Lirz, 

10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, MS, not later than the 
fivst post on Thursday, January 24, 19466 

Nors.—This Competition doas not apply to the United States, 
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spc, Fever 8, Atnber aeons 11, Pay 
12,-Firm; 14, Anapert ig, Grama 17, apie fo 


18, at ative: 16, Traniion; 18, 


SOLUTION 1S. _ GIR, The winner the vor id 
Y te Creseword, of witch 


23) Inbelaticn; 28, ; ese 
1, Pebbles; 2, Tarantella: 3, lamour} 4 $ Prove eee: Granite; 
7, Malpractions; 10, Sim 


ACROSS. 
land 3. The right tem mperament for] an 

altitude an bee ? (14) 

9. Actual coin, though small (4) 

10. Is he taking a place in France? (10) 

12, It ie rca aldaatad not youth 
apparen 

13. Must its traic be red? (8) 

15 and 25. Nonsense, her river is in Sussex 


( 
18. mie have their exits and their entrances, 
of course (5) 
ap In red case (anagt.) (8) 
Ten en wanted for correction (9) 
oe. Mr. ited in Germany? He nevor gives 
up 
See 15 across 
~ Pope is extensively polished (6) 
The devils’ beginning and ending (5) 
. Such a speech will not admit faint praise 


(10) 
33. Anagram of 30 (4) 
34 and 35. on ie ag, that Chee arp for 
lying in igs eet 


nae 


The pork butchers pl Bla und ? (10) 
a ory far fox (anagr.) ao 
ve i) bejng glo {9) 
Ne, 1, 
“Tl see fore 1——-: when I-———,prove 
som Shakespeare (5) 
6. “In a —— nighted December 
a To0 © aPPY, happy tree”-—Keats (5) 
2A goes down the. nave (4) 
8. fart the ‘the place for fora Boas (4) 
il. ient in rhyme? (8) 
ld, Wisteye it catches it has got caught 
in 
16, Make your own (10) 
17. umall: Au letters 
20, She has got confused in the toe (3) 
at piss oe makes an admission 
ipenser's aceon, 
27. One Bae slent Arg 2 8) 
28. Animals in a steamer in a rising sea (5) 
0. Beethoven (4) 
91. Much hit on the head in France: so start 


oe 
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@ SPORTING COATS 
@suits 
@ SKIRTS 
@ SLACKS 


FAIR-ISLE° PULLOVER IN 


MELODY 


(Spwn by Briggs at Beck Mills, Clayton, Yorks.) 


For town of country wear 
Fair-lales increase in popu- 
larity. The smart pattern 
illustrated has been specially 
designed by Penelope for 
knitting in W.B. Melody 
3-ply, but those who may 
have any oddments of W.B. 
Wools available can readily 
adapt these for use to the 
structions contained in col- 
oured leaflet No. M.1269. 


Ask for leaflet No. M.1a6y, price 4d., from your 
wool or needlework shop, If any difficulty in 
obtaining, send sd. to Penelope, of 


WM. BRIGGS & CO. LTD. 

34 CANNON STREET, MANCHESTER, 4 

Also makers of PENELOPE TRACED NEEDLEWORK and 
BRIGGS TRANSFERS 





"gah cee ec“ a 





ren thot tamtoa, WA, 
‘the Rew York, Cathe, Pow 
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Matt ths 


ani 


-% Printed in Kogiand by Pas son renee Oe Lye, 
Gttice, Sole Aponte acai nad Now Gealand, Gordon & 
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Ceus tev ie ieud ey bs, HRS 


LOTUS eldtschoen 


“oo 


“The enclosed pair of boots were purchased by me GUARANTEE D WATERPROOF 
exactly 20 years ago this month. They have been é 
worn regularly throughout every winter, and have From September grd, 1999 t0 VeBay, Lotus Lid. made 
withstood all weataeps, rain, snow and slush, with- approx mately 409,000 pairs Fs hown Bodtsygnd Shows, 
out the shghtest indication of taking in water” _ eaelustvaly for Sarowe wearers. Haws were negligeble, 


MADE OY 1OTUS LTshdll. IN LIMITED SUPPLY TH CURRENT SHRICULTHELARE OVERCOME 








142 


Advan ina it, with wae ean ‘salmon streton, 
Qmilesboth thane of River Eden, near Carlisie, 
and very good, Near 400! 4 use) 
best January, February, March, and late flop- 
tember, October, Would like te contact private 
owner of nalmon flehing that ia best in other 
months, in any county, View, ocoasional ex- 
change of 2 rods spittning.—Apply: LINBTOCK 
reed ‘BY FISHMRIZ6, %. Brook Strest, Selby, 
Yorks, 


A® ORIGINAL BPkdOH tor each occasion, 
Public speaking privately taurht.—Ring 
WELbeck 





447, KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, Hal- 
lam Street, W.1. 
ACHHLOR (60), x-Cantab. and City, having 


Jost furniture by fire et deponitory, requires 
Board Residence as Paying Guest, within 80 miles 
Loudon.—Box 766, ee. 
QWANTHD to bay. smelt Gstabiished Antique 

Business (furniture, china, silver, etc,), 
Shop with living accommodation ip village or 
country town, South England preferred. Might 
consider other type of tuainess, e.g, books, good 
modern furniture, or others.—Box 760. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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2/- per ling (Minimum 8 lines) Bow Fee 1/6 
MISCELLANEOUS HOTELS AND GuasTS 





HS GENERAL TRADING OO. (MAYFAIR). 
LTD. (Established 1916), A RETAIL NOP, 
1, 3 and 8, Grantham Place, Park Late (Piooa- 
dilly End), W.1, Gro, 9279, Has # large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURD and of furnishing 
bieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC, 
uice CORD N&TTING, Hix @ ft. approx. 
auitable for farmers, gardeners, 
poultry. making veastable bags. etc.. tl) 
10 for &§. Tarpaulins, ax-railwa: A 
ditto, 10ft, x7 %., 16/6, Chemical Sanitary Closets, 
/- each,-BATLEY & CO,, Stookvort. 
QWARING & GiLLOW'sre'slad to buy Becond- 
hand Furniture and silver, in good con- 
dition.—Cxford Btreet, W.l, 
QVIGLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 18 Bruton 
Stroot, Berkbley Square, W.1, offers expert. 
advice on the Buying, Belling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World's Greatest 
Mayfair 2611-2512, 


GARDENING 












Authorities), 








AAT GALLERIES CID.. Wilt pay best prices 
for fine quality, second-hand Furniture. 
Write to, or call at, 169/173, Tottenham Court. 
Road, London. W.1, or nhone HUSTON $667, 
Bre BOOKS Wanted. Gould's Birdy of Great 

Britain, Burope, Adie, Now Guinea, Humming 
Birds, and any othors, Rewards Birds and 
Gheanings of Natural Histo ‘a Birds. 
Audubon's Birds of Amerion Elite Birds of 
Paradise, Shelly's Gun Birds. Morris's Game 
Birds. Thorburn's Birds, 4 volumes, and Game 
Peter Scott's Wild Chorus and Morning 
. Dewar's Game Birds, Pollard's Game 
Birda. Phillip’s Ducks, Libraries purchased,— 
HOLLAND BROS, & Bristol Strest, Birmingham 6 








‘AneAD ‘Of Wi—Nobody—Up to us—But @ few, 
For ail Spring Bulbs and Flowering Boots, 
Anemone de Caon mixture of all coloura, per 100 
16, 2» doe.; Bogonia, 31/- per dos; Chrysanthe- 
mum Hdhler Read. 12/- par doz.; Dahlias, 18/- per 
foz.; Gladioli, let, 0/-, and, 6/- per dos.; Lavender 
18/- per dog.; Faeonies, 21/- per dos,; Pyrethrum, 
12) par dox.; Red Hot Poker, 12/- per dot; Soabi- 
ous, 12). per doz. ; ‘Trolitua, 16/- per doz. Lily of 
the Valley. strong, healthy crowns, 126 per 100, 
8/6 per 80. Sweet Poa, finest selected seeds, mix- 
ture of all colours, 10/- per ox. 6/6 per 's ox. 
packeta, 1/- and 2/-, Detivered frev for cash with 
ordar. Bend for our Spring List, one penny stamp. 
~WINDMILL NURSERIES, Crawley. Busnex. 




















LOUBES—Mon's worn shirte will make into 

MOBT ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
oan be made up by experts, from M/-. NO 
COUPONA.--Write for detaila, C.B. C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 


HESS. When buying now equipment remember 

the orisinal STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. — JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 175. Thornton Heath, 
Surrey, os 
ChLMANING. Carnet Upholstore 

Cleaned without removal by Shampoo proves, 
Floora and furniture polished. Paintod walle and 
woodwork wi HOUSEHOLD AND _ IN- 
DUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 32 Grosvenor 
Gardens Me ‘Sloane 1050. 
Ciotnne WANTED, siso for BALE or HIRE 

Bute, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Firm. Established 9 years.—GORDON GIBSON 




































AND CO., 18f and 141 Edgware Road, Marble 

Aroh. an and 0808, mle 

Corer end your Corvets to us. Our 
experte will repair any make. Rstimate of 


cont given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance, Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. ©. CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD. 14, Baker Btrect, 
London, Wil. ees 
Costomars OF HEAL'S In the London area 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to HEAL & BON, LTD. 
196, Tottenham Oourt Road. W.1. a 
PRATH- ware BiETLs, Fursiture Bostic and 
atl woad-borera can be completely eradicated 
hy the polychiornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
alge (1 pint) 4/-, post free.—Full detaits from 
RICHARDBON & PTARLING. LTD., Winchester. 
TAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antlave 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un+ 
usually high prices. Call or post ; HOLMES, 
LYD., The Famous Jewellers and Silveramiths. 
29 Old Bond Street, W.t, (REG, 1906) 
D-axonns, JEWELS, GOLD. EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC.. urgently required for 
Bxport, Highest oash prices. The Inrgest buyers 
in the Country ara BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Strost (facing Brook Atreet), W.1, Tel,: 
MAYfatr 0681. ae 
FJANDEAG HEPAIRS of all descriptions. Fie- 
linings, broken frames our apectalities; over 


























4,000 satisfied cuntomera, Send bags to; 
“ RENOVATIONS " (Dept. Ru), Michael House, 
Wioklands Avenue, Saltdean, Su Free 








imate. Work done by ex-1 Servicemen,. 
‘ORSE BRASS COLLECTING, No. 3, 
trations, coloured plates. 
tion. Cloth 54. 
Veney Road, Button Coldteld, ee 
MITATION JEWELLERY,” Peacis, Paste 
Broaches, Ciips, etc. Also real, purchase for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD. 
81, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return, 
‘ACK BAHOLAY. UTD. the world's feat 
offictat retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE end BENT- 
LEY CARS, Your inquiries invited,~12 and 13, 
St. George St. Hanover 8q.. London, W.t. May- 
fair 7444. 
KaATy « HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dreasmakers, 
Wo 
speclalise in expert remodelling for the “Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful PORTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies, 
Btrost, Kniehtsbridge, §.W.1 
KNcKeRBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
oan be made from seif-maacsurement if necessary. 
THOMAS & BONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
[Adie TAILORED GHTHTA made to measure 
2 tn Bilk, Wool, or Poplin. Customera’ own 
Taaterials made up. Patterne and designs sent.— 
+1, BYREA & CO., Westbury, Wilts, 


[LAMB BRING ond RABBIT FONE beautifully 
dronsed; euttable for making gloves, slippers. 





600 flit. 
Fullest informa- 












































(atc, From 98, 9d. to fe, 84. exch. Write for 
‘partioulars.-DOMESTIC FUR PRODUCERS, 
LTD.. Newton Abbot, 

(MIUNTATORE &— ‘Treadured Memiorios, 


Bxquisitely painted from any photograph 
‘trom 4 guineas. ld malaishueae erfeotly restored, 
SEARES. Marine 


‘brignton: Bus Busnex (late of Wimbledon). st, 1780. 


post fres.-H. §, RICHARDS, ° 





BUACKCURRANTS, 3 ft. F7 shoots, Mintatry 
certified 16/- per doz, Rose Climbers, pink, 
white, yellow and scarlet, b)- each. Apples 
Peaches, Nectarinos, Plums, Gages. Spring- 
flowering Peaches, Plums, Almonda and Rhodo- 
Sendrons:— WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, 
woot. 
ULBS—any lot 10,-.” All guaranteed wo flower 
in 1848, 25 Early Tulips, 33 Mixed Tulips, 90 
Mixed Darwin Tulips, 25 Double Daffodils, 12 
Katsorkroon Tulips, 25 Clara Butt, 15 Parrot 
‘Tulips, 80 Double White (Camellia flower). 50 
Pheasant Hye (sweet amelling), 25 King Alfreds, 
2 Emperors, 40 Bath's Flamo, 40 Croesus, 40 
Chearfulness. £0 Horace, 6) Mixed Narotssus, 50 
Mixed Daffodils, 100 Grape Hyactotha, 90 Crocus, 
4 Mixed Anemones, §) Snowdrops. 100 Aconiten. 
10 White Iliten, 10 Lilies of the Valley, 3 Red 
Liller, 4 Pink Littles, 25 Golden spur, 60 Princeps, 
© Boarlet Anemones, 90 Dutoh Iris, 2 Apantsh 
Iris, 80 Bluebells, 7 Crown Imperiats, @ Gladioll, 
% Rhineland Tulips. Every lot 10/-; half lote 6d. 
extra each lot: any 11 lots, 100/-. “All carr. pd. 
Lint 1¢—CHARLES CURTIS & OO. Chatteris, 
Cambs. 
PONT let winter play havoc with your Mower, 
Have it reconditioned or sell now. Mand or 
motot machines thoroughly overhauled, ready: 
for the spring, or purchased at a goad cash price, 
Mowers exchanged.—DALE, JONES & CO.. 
G1, Littin Atbany Street, London, N.W.1, 
GJARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new, by E, N. COWBLL, 
B.Sc, LEA. Swanley Dip, Hort. Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coltfiets, 





























IORNIGH RIVIERA. PERRANPORTE. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
‘On the edge of the son 
Always Good Food. Bedrooms with Bathrooms. 
Licenses, Perranporth 213 
‘ARNEOROUGH, HANTS, 

Enellwood Residential Hotel. 
fae for Aldershot Command, London and 
Coast. A mansion midet 8 acres of pines. H. and 
oe, basing. Central heating. Inclusive terms b gas. 
Mingle, 8 ens. double, Telenhones 160 and 506, 
HOTEL, 











IN. MASCOT 

6-10 York Btreot. Baker Street, W.1. 

60 bright rooms with modern furniture. 9 

80 quiet, yet 80 central, Welbeok 977! 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 











‘Thexe are just the Hotels (o appeal to the readers 
of Country Life, Running water. Telephone and 
was fires in ail the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terme Sand ens. en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as possible. 

ENTNOR. ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Facing 

south and the nea, Sheltered, sunny, com- 
fortable. Inclusive terma from 4 ens. Tel. No. 
1%. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 


FOR : 
HAUTIFUL HAND WOVEN TWEEDS. cwin 
woven sets, Patterns on receipt stamped 
envelope.—MAS. STOBART, White House, Wood- 
bride, 
BEACKTHORN Thamb-Piece Btioks, Walking 
Sticks, Riding Canes, Swaxwer Canoe.— 
COLONEL UPTON, Rast Knovie, Salisbury. 
GSRONOMETER. “Way not eauip your yacht 
fully with a genuine ex-Admiralty chrono- 
moter with broad arrow mark on {t. §92/20/-. 
Box 585. _ . 
DOUBLE-HORSE TRAILER. mado by "Rice. 
Removable partition. Suitable for furniture 


























removal, Excellent condition. Property of 
cavalry oMoar serving overseas. Seon Fulmer, 
Bucks. Offers ocnsidered over £160,—Rting: 
GERRARDS CROSS 215, 
‘AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 
THAN BTRING! Inaulated, waterproof; 


suitable for fencing, packing, hortioultura, etc., 
S8/- (carriage paid) por mile coll; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp,—Write: Dept. 6, 
0/0 STREBTS, 110, Old Broad Street, B.C. 





Res RAGOR in case for sale, Perfect 

dition, R6/S/- or nearest ofer.--DR. WOOD, 
Reigmore Hospital, Inverness, 

Sear end Mount Charles on 7%; Manield brown, 


7.63, All like naw. Best offers.-Box 7H. 
LMEPING DE SCHIAPARELLI. 
Guerlain Lucien Lelong “ Elle and 
Coty Le Chypre, flealed large bottles, Ofters.— 
Box 700. 
Q TAUPE, scarce Hongkong Tosi, 60. brown, 4 
locks pro rata, Od. Cape Triangle, ont., 
2A; price 12/6.-JAMES LANGLEY, 80, Broadway, 
Ooventry. 
Psa NEW BATH SPONGES. length of Tweed 
(brick), three pairs gent’s Shose (eights) with 
trees, All above pre-war.—Box 735. : 
T° SPORTSMEN, Owner leaving England 
must reluctantly nell two Rolls Bentleys. 
One December, 1997, 44, Sedenca Coupe (H. 
Nuliter), certined mileage 19,000, and a 3% for 
seater coupe (Gurney Nutting). 98,000 miles, 
Both cara “kept in cotton wool”. condition, 
85,000 accepted. Wri Box 
peawRe wood; portal 
condition; two-oolour. Price B17, 
Loudon by special anrointment.—Box 763, 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS pocket Divining 
Rod, anyone can ure 1b, 106,: ditto super- 
sensitive pattern, 2s, Four Essays on Water- 
divining §@#. the sé¢t,—ARTS, Beloombe House, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
1 939 Humber Saips, 21 h.p.; perfect coaaition, 
be seen and tried. €900,— 
HORSELL, 119 Groundwell Road, Swindon, 





























‘perfect 
Bean 














WANTED 

DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITHRS, 

and BAFES, etc., wanted for OASH. Highest 
pricon,—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London, 
Holborn 3793, 

FPAREL. Hixnest prices returned for di 

cardad Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Fura, Cloth- 
ing of all Kinds, Private ownera may send with 
safety to Dept. 0,L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON. LTD.. Auotionoers (eat, 1789). 34-95. Great 
Queen Street, Lond 

AMO BROOCHisA, Nec om 

etc., wanted; Diamond and all gem J 
gold, silver articles, modern, antique; Gold and 
silver clearette oases (any Condition); tmitation 
and cultured peerl neoklets, High offers with 
cash.—MILLER (Dopt, C.L.), 28, South Street, 
Worthing. 





















ELT FOR FLOOR COVERING. Inaulation. 
Sound Proofing and other purposes, Wide 
range of qualities, thicknesses and coloure.— 
Particulars from ALLISON BOND, LITD., 38-40, 
Radnor Mews, London, W.2, Telephone: Padding- 
ton $538, SLE eee ot Tad. 
\EIDER CARAVAN, 16 ft. 6 f 
lantern roof, 1 double and 2 angie porta. 
doors, end kitchen, toilet, gas cooking and 
lighting, wardrobe, table, sink, cupboards. 25 
other caravans in stock. Dellyery snd hire 
purchase arranged —F.0.0, CARAVAN CENTRE, 
206, The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.W.2, Glad- 
avons ame. fect citeenn at 
ANDSOME POLISHED Oak Cocktail Cabinet 
40 in, by 24 in, Fitted 32 pieces finely cut 
glasses; aleo 3 Decanters, cocktail shaker, eto, 
Perfect, as new. £105.-RUSSELL, 17. Boyn Hill 
Avenue. Maidenhes 























ORS SHORT STABLE MANURE, suwrantesd 
best quality, 10/- per owt, 48/- § owt. Man- 
Rolds, 7/6 cwt.. atl carriage paid, satisfaction 
@uarantesd,-SAVILLE'S, Deepdale, Potton, Bed- 
fordshire. 
yar THE CHASE GLOCHE GUILD, Will help 
you double the quantity and quality of your 
vegetable crops, Membership (2/6 a year) brings 
you Monthly Letters of practical instruction, 
the pooted hints and tips of Thousands of Mem- 
bers, free use of our expert Advisory Bureau. 
admisuion to Demonstrations, Talks, etc, Send 
21a to Beoretary, Chase Cloche Guild, The Grange, 
Chertsey. Surrey. 
LARGE FLOWnRiNG” GLADIOLT BULBS “Tor 
bale; mixed colours; 35’ per 100 flowering 
Vangel - per 1,000 one-yoar-pld seed bulblets.— 
K 


LL *NoboaAnrT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soli, 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 


























“resulta from future applications of fertilivers in 


the garden an¢ on the farm. Large bag 10/8, 
 larwe bags for £1/0/-, Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas: promot 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES, LTD., Alexandra Dook, Ktne's Lynn. 
AVING STONE. quantity of Old London York 
Btone (rectangular and crazy) for sale.— 
BA. WILLIS, 4, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick, 
Phone 3958. is 
EAT MOSS for Garden. Poultry. Horses, 
‘36/- approx. 2-owt, dala: 4 for 190/-, delva,— 
HLF. BATTERSBY, Dormers Farm. Herat 
ON GARDEN FRAMES. A 
sale. Orderearly. No purchase tax, Send td. 
stamp for List CL.46.—G. F. STRAWSON AND 
BON, Horley, Sure aa 
\WHERRY. “Unusual plant bearing 
crops of large red fruits every year, Very 
hardy, and unafiscted by frost, Excellent for jam. 
Order now for spring delivery, Prion 90/- doren, 
J, MACGREGOR, F.R.H.8., Dept, 31, Carluke, 
Scotland, 
‘YrsetaaLe and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, vot you!l—W, J, 
UNWIN, LTD., Boedemen, Histon, Cambs, 




















Wor fale ee 
‘COUNTRY LIFE" complete years 1044, 1048, 
excellent condition, Offers,.-DRANSFIRLD, 
Hall Farm, Swithlend, Loughvorourh, 
OUNTRY LIFE" posted, 1 week old, Full 
price, Including postage.—Miss ' TOWE, 
East View, Haston, Winchester, __ 
"CjounrRy LIFR" Aumuat 14, 10, to August 
20, 1048, tnolustve, 158 voplas, Also “Women's 
ournal.’* Jant 


january. 1044 to June. 1905. inclusive. 
Reasonable offers accepted.— 














WN ploturesque GASTICK BRIDGE 
near TREBARTHA HALL, maken a beautiful 








OINS AND MEDALS. Hest prices paid for 
collections, also for gold and rare atlyer 
pleces, Btandard Catalogue of English Coins, 6, 
Coin and Meda) Bulletin, 18. per annum.—B, A. 
SRABY LID.. 68, Great Portland Street, London, 








joltoway Road, 
offer g00d prices for modern and reproduction 
furniture, carpets, curtains, cafe furniture, 
Pianos, billlards tables, etc,--Phone; North 2747. 
HiNeide Widand 477. 

THGES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay nich 

prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, eto.. 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery of every 
description, alo Ladies’, Gentlemen's and Chii- 
dren's discarded or mlaft garmonts and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est, 1960.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON, SURREY. 
PREWAR RUBBER THIGH BOOTS itn ‘wood 

condition; on approval. Good prices paid.— 
Full partioulare H. G. BANSOM & SONB, 
Waterorean Growers, Oassio Bridge, Riokmane- 
worth, Herts, ‘Tel. Watford 4699, 




















aubject In Cornish Bridges Calendar 1946, 3/10 
poat free.—ELLIS, Photoerapher, Bodmin. 2 
ADY'S SKATING BOOTS. sie 7%. Two 





bottles Frenoh perfume “Chypre” and “Aver 
by, Rone & Gallet, About 2 on, £2/10/- each.— 
x 486, 








C NATURAL WESTERN MUSQUASH 
COAT, modern style, condition as new. 
Present value £2990, accept £120 for quick sale. 
Now too targe for owner, will a 36-40. Been 











ET. six or more, painted Sheraton Dining 
Ohaira, Perfect condition. Sketch and view 
x 762, 
-AILABLE for meticulous condition 
sevon-seater Austin. Also 12 hp. 
nesded—Write: PROPRIETOR, Hotel Wind 
Royal Parade, Eastbourne. 


Livestock 























pers I to 72, January, 
1834 to December, 1908, Complete in single 
numbers. Beat offer socepted.—CLARK, 175, 
Russoll Road. Moseley, Birmingham. 
N°. COUPONS, 16 yarda peach-coloured Silk 
Gattn; pre-war, Also 0 yards white triple 
ninon lingerie material. 


WYO COUPONS, 
Handkerchief linen, % inches wide; pr 
material, Offers Box 749. <i 
‘AIR RUBBER WELLINGTON BOOTS, size 9; 
pre-war quality, a# new.—Offers to: Box 767. 
PRIVATE OW re: 1908 Hutok 7-seater 
Limousine (American model); excelient con- 
dition, Moderate mileage, Nine hundred and 
forty-five pounda,—Apply; DAVIES, lla. Karts 
Court Road, 8.W.5, Frobisher 0063, 
PUBLIC BTHOOLS.“ deventy original etchings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/l/- each, These make 
ideal gifte, Bigned proofa sent on approval by 
the artist.—16, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Croaby 4174, 
UALITY POBTCARD ENLARG! 
for 2/-, post patd.—FELL, “Woodfield." 
‘Town, Near Preston, Lancs, 
HETLAND SHEEPSKIN FLOOR RUGS, 
approx. in. by S0in.. £8/5/0; smaller sixes 
Miti-, coupon free; available tn white, yellow, 
gold, and ro Fair Isle Gloves, 17/4 pair, 1 
coupon. Falr Isle Berets, 17/8 each, coupon free, 
Allover Fair Inlo Bisevelass Pullovers (sents,), 
$9/8: @ coupone, Ladies’ All-over Fair Isle Jum- 
pore, 243/6; 6 coupons. Ladies F.1.B. Jumpers, 
90/5; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. ligane, 85/0; 
8 coupons. F.LB. Soarf, Glove Bats, 
; 2 coupons, Hand-knitted 1 Books, 


pair; 2 Cred aeeed 
matlene books, ue ee pet cousons, special 
offer of made Leather Holdalls, sip 
taveonora, @ oooh Leather Despatoh Case £7. 
‘Two Ladies’ Harris Tweed Coats, Lovat Mixture 








































MENTS, § 
Lae 








— THE HERRIDRAN 
WEAVERS, Dept, 0,, Muir of Aird, Benbeculs, 
Outer Hebrides, 


EAUTIFUL Great Dane Bitch Puppy (fawn) 

ten months, by Rebellion of Ouborough out 
of Maple Blossom of Maspound, Lovely dir- 
position, 80 gus. to good home.—BRADFORD, 
Balmont, Kast Hosthly, Holland 237, 

ULLDOG, Fawn/wnite, 18 montns, Already & 

winner under expert and variety judges, 
Very affectionate, Constant pal of owner (posted 
abroad) day and night since puppyhood. Lovely 
temperament. Nominal price to similar good 
home with real lover of the breed. Been London. 
—H, B. VINNING, Convent Hostel, 6, Gloucester 
Avenue, N.W.1, 

'OCKER SPANIELS, blue and lemon roan, 

oxcellont pedigree, 9 woeks, 16 xns-—-BROWN, 
4, Laburnum Grove, Watford Road, St, Albans. 


GOLDEN LABRADOR DOG, two years old 
(pedigree Boulder strain, delightful vom- 
panion and guard, 12 gns., but good home easen- 
‘tial, BEATTIE, Mill House, Rowfant, Syanex, 


ELLOW LABRADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES, 

born early December, for sale, Some golden, 
some cream, By Brearoy Riever out of Palette of 
Pooington.  Exoeient snooting strain.—All 
particulars from Mrs, EK, N. ALLAN, Swallow. 
Cliffe Manor, Rallabiry, 
































rar MANAGEMENT—Flight Lieutenant, 
Royal Air Force, now serving B.A.0.R, 
@eeks appointment. Twenty years’ experience 
maintenance, secretarial, eto., 
town and agetonitaral, 








Bxorricen. Indian Army (46) seeks poi 
ni/Manager large private or syndicate 

Shoot or Estate. Experienced bird-rearing, dogs, 

@nd horeea, Probationary period if required.— 


Box 612. 
ROE. orn Fequires situation aa 
Hostess or Receptfonist at Country Sports 
Qlub or Hotel: imowledse of all svorte.-Boz 78. 
LF, Tequires areas and 
Temunerative post, HeoopHoniet, or musical; 
experienced.—Box 765," oY 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY.ucco 


ny Doman @ oF tian be LEICESTERSHIRE as ioe 
: Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 8 miles, Lelcester 17 miles. 


THE COLD OVERTON ESTATE 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property in the Cottesmore Country. 


























Beautifully laid out grounds 
with Squash and Hard 
Tennis Courts, 


4 DAIRY FARMS 


(2 T,T. Attested) varying 

rom 177 to 293 acres. The 

old Rectory and cottages, 
comprising 

THE VILLAGE OF 

COLD OVERTON 


Woodiands and Accommoda- 
tion Lands with Buildings. 


In all about 
1,500 ACRES 


COLD OVERTON HALL 


A Country Mansion of char- 
acter built in local ironstone. 
and containing flagged en- 
trance hall, oak-panelled long 
gallery, sitting-room, dining 
room, library, 9 principal 
bedrooms, 7? bathrooms. Ex- 
cellent servants’ accommoda- 
tion. 
Electricity and Estate 
Water Supply. Garage 
for 6 cars. Stabling for 

20 Horses. 


























































FREEHOLD. MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 


For Sale by Auction at Victoria Hall, Oakham, on February 22, at 2 p.m. (uniese previously sold). 


.Solicitore: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
Auctioneers: Mesara, ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs., and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, Particulars (in course of preparation) 5s. 


#SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 


Close to Mayfield and Wadhuret, 9 miles from Tunbridge Wells, 
§ Three attractive Dairy and Mixed Farms forming part of the 


‘ WADHURST PARK ESTATE 


LODGEHILL FARM (140 
AGRES). With Vacant 
Possession, Pleasant old 
farmhouse. Two sets of 
buildings. Oast house con- 
verted to cottage. 
OHURCHSETTLE FARM 
(138 ACRES), Oak beamed 
Sussex farmhouse. Ample” 
buildings. 3 good cottages. 
FLATTENDEN FARM(135 
ACRES). Excellent farm- 
house (2 rec., 5 bed., bath). 
LODGRATLL FARMOTEAD Pair of cottages, good build- YLATIENDEN FARM 
ings, cowstalis for 21. Also 
« 3 Cottages, Accommodation Land, and Coombe Wood (mainly cleared) 118 acres, IN ALL ABOUT 541 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at the Christchurch Parish Hall, High St, Tunbridge Wells, on February 15 at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold.) 
Solicitors : Mesars. JACOBSON, RIDLEY & CO,, 68, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Messrs. KEENLYSIDE & FORESTER, Collingwood St., Nowcastle-on-Tyne 1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. GARROD, WATSON & BOWEN, 58, High Street, Esher, Surrey. Messrs, KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars, 18. each. 


2 s UNDER 20 MILES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON - 


Occupying a delightful situation about 200 feet above sea level, facing South-west in an unspoilt part of the country. 
The Residence ia built of - Modern drainage, Ample 
brick, hali-timbered with stabling and garage accom- 


tiled roof, and is one of the A 
best-equipped ‘houses in the modation. 
lome Counties, 


It is approached by a, drive 
with a lodge at entrance, and 
contains: Halla, 4 2 

























































The Pleasure Grounds include 
a Hard Tennis Court, a fine 
Swimming Pool 70 ft. by 
30 ft., herbaceous walk, lawns 
with clipped yew hedges, 
finely timbered parkland, 
% cottages, in all 

















Over 80 ACRES: 






‘VINW FROM SWwIMING POOL 


FOR: SALE, FREEHOLD POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2088) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 













GattectaaWeado, Lenton 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8 HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 Mayrarn 9816/7 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) ANp at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 


ube a ty . wg nt One of the most beautifully equipped estates on the 
ie fx. Ye oad hee COAST OF KINTYRE 
Direct Air Travel to Campbeltown from Gaspow, 
YACHTING, ROUGH SHOOTING, LOGH AND SEA FISHING 


Beautifully designed Modern House In the English Manottal style, overlooking the sea 
and isle of Arran. 


8 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS, 
Yt: = Klectrle Nght and power generated by turbine, Inexpenalvegardens. * 


3,500 ACRES OF LAND 
Model buildings and 5 cottages with electric light and bathrooms, Barly entry. 
PRICK, FRACTION OF COST, £10,000 FOR QUICK GALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 
Partioulare from JACKBON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northampton. 
















































10 MARKET GARDENERS, FRUIT GROWERS 4ND OTHERS, WN! 
, SOUTH DOWNS 
WHITE CHAPEL FARM 


EVESHAM ROAD, BROADWAY, Occupying a abeltared position in » charming amall 


village amidst unspoiled country, within sight of the 
Brosdway 24, miles, Rossham 8 miles, 
An excellent and rare opportunity of obtaining a small compect Fruit and Market Gardening coneern together with Fine | Channel, Attractive Modernised Residence, having \8 


‘Old Cotawold Stone-bullt Residence, containing 3-4 RECEPTION ROOBIS, 7-8 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. MAIN | BRCEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 8 PRINCIPAL 
ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS, TELEPHONE. Stone-built range of Outbuildings including Garage, Workshop, | AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 





Packing Shed, Fertilizer Stores, oto. RTC, Complete DOMESTIC OFFICES. MAIN WATER, 

The Land comprises 13 ACRMS of Plum and Apple Orcharding and 184 ACRME of excellent Arable Land producing | ELECTRICITY and GAS, GARAGE and STABLING. 

heavy crops throughout the year. Delightful gardens and grounda,zin all just. over 

IN ALL ABOUT 25% ACRES 

The Farm has been conducted on sclentific lines, ls ready for IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, and would be sold with or aia aoe: 

without the ontire equipment, 
FOR GALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, OR (F UNSOLD BY AUCTION AT THE ROSE AND CROWN HOTEL, PRICE FREEHOLD, £9,750 

RVEGHAM, ON THURSDAY, FRBRUARY 14, 1046, at 3 p.m. 

Bale Partioulars (Price 6¢. each) available from the Solicitor: G. ROWBERRY, ESQ., Barclays Bank Chambers, | Detalte of the Owner's Agents: JACKSON STOPS 
Gloucester; Tel. 4748; or the. Avctionsere Sy troche snonsen eVect Osttes Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/85. | aup STAFF, 37,/South Street, Chichester (Tel.: 3443) 











BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND THE COAST 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


14BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 5 RECEPTION ROOMA, MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAJ, HEATING, 


$ COTTAGES AND LODGR. 
Fine Parklands and Woodlands, 
2 Farma lot off, about 
372 ACRES 


FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 3%, Hanover Btrest, London, W.1, 
(Maytalr 3316/7) 










Qroavener 3181 WINKWORTH & CO. 








(2 lines) 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 
ASCOT, BERKS WEST SUSSEX, NEAR GOODWOOD 
On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course, Tn @ favourite part af the county and within sary reach af the gonet, 2 miles Station. 





Behe * 


| Se 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 


COUNTRY HOUSE 











bate can alee Daa Rm yeni = oy err ae Bost a al ibe per peiny eouanfad tia Mths Downe; 4 coniaine 
GARAGE FOR 2-8 CARS WITH CHAUKFEUR'S ROOM. bed, dreing, 9 bath and'G reception rooms, and le Sted with all up-to-date 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, ASOUT STABLING, GARAGES, COTTAGES, GARDENS, GROUNDS Rin PABKLAND. 
4 ACRES. FOR SALE. : iN ALL OVER 6 ACRES 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT ' BOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSION. 





io Agents: Waikwoura & CO., 44, Curson Street, London, WL Owner's Agents : Nowra. Worxwoura & Co. 48, Curaon Street, Mayfair, Londoa, W 1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


meee. SURREY 


In « highly favoured residential area near the Weatworth Golf Courses. 
Station 1 mile 1 Watetio @ minutes). 


LITTLE HOLLAND, 
of Trout Fishing. VIRGINIA WATER. 
UREN ANNE RRSI- A baesutifutly appointed 
ENCE tn good order, built freehold modern resi- 
f stone with tiled and dance, well acri and 
in excellent o ntaee Ghrough 
out, ite 
brick wince city walls and 
red tiled root in a plgaaant 
Postion, Ith outlook over 
.wooted ridges, Entrance 
all, - reception oon, 
‘ogain, 0 ‘Comnct Fella bath- 


bathrooms. 
Central eee, Co.'s Coa" sont alocerte! Tigh, power 
beptic tank drainage foteien sa dacigen fopres  Fiush” deore, 
and farm vutidinge. Gohtall windows. Built: 
Small garden n with hard tennis court, Goad Kibahan paren (Prehard. ‘The remainder in Garage. 


ry 
of the land is being farmed. | Flaning. acr VerrNoe wid patent, tawns, Howur buds and 
For BALE by ba: IANUARY 31 at the awit HOTEL, ROSS- Sante Me gutied Nareentnuse, onedlate Possession: 


borders. enetable gard reenhouse, — Imi 
uniaee previously sold). ‘To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCUION in the HANOVER VER SQUARE ESTATE 
ee APPRRLEY e a0 WN, Hank Chambers, Hevroed eaare, 


Sollettors : ROO! THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, pt age ots reviously sod), 
Avotionsens’ Moser Mga otto Mata o. Boatond Bquare } 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLBY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.' Particuiars 18, 


UNDER 35 MILES SOUTH-WEST. OF OF LONDON 
Pind and Heather Comutsyn Ohtoles position ehout See an a ilar = 














i, Mewar, PAIGNER & G0 Bquare, W.C.1, 
Auction NIG! FRANK & Rurehy” oo 20, Hanover quate, iv 
AYBER GREENWOOD & CO-380 High Road, Chiswick: War Parieeiara, ee tt 


BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 












facing ith and hep 600 feat orto: situation | anaes surroundings. Adjacent to 
hove village of jotsnttcy St Mary: Gea a cent views. Five minutes’ pel from 


ned bea, service: 
















oiaahed Pictureeque modern well- 
roof, and pola side: 
4 drive Se ‘dal ™ : repair. ” 
@ repention, 13 2: bettas, ‘Balls, eran, -roora (h. & 0,), 
Osatral beating. Klectric 8 imons,°8 sorvonte! 
Light. Telephone. Co.s' rooms, Officos with servants’ 
and water. Separate ltting room. 
of- water ay Hiei Mein Central heating, Company's 
ie. electricity and power, Main 
Chauffeur’s on, water: Novi ilo tank oele 
of 5 rooms, Two modern age. Telephone, Stabll 
cottages bony 8 bedrooma, S garages. Chauffeur's flat. 
















oRobNbs include wide. aaeey 
spreading lawns, tennis and. oe hha 
croquet lawns, aummmer-touse cuickwed, by woodland. Fruit and vegetable gardens, Beautiful okt timber and 
men trece, flower: 
LAKE OF 6% ACRES affording rata Aa bathing, | boating and coarse fishing. Rian Tock aatden, f format fan-shaped dower garden, tennis and other lawns, kitewen 
ABOUT 324% ACRES, FREEHOLD. CA] alc. 





Terrace and wood! 
Ot NT BOssESSION on Completion. About 8 Acres. Fi EBC FREEHOLD, with immediate Poseession, 12,780 
_Mesars. KNIGHT, FRANK & LEY, 20, Hanover Agents: Mosara. & BUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. “Galleries ne Leadon." 











— ~~ NICHOLAS =a 






es 4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 






CHILTERN HILLS 


Within 85 miles of London, 
‘To be let furnished or unfurnishsd with or without shooting over 8,300 ACRES. 









This lovely old Country inet standing In « fincly timbered Park 500 feet above soa with glorious 
Y, Danoramic views, 


42 PRINCIPAL REDEOOMS SDRESSING 1G ROOMS, 7 BA trae mova ca fy BEDROOMS? 
Ace Samia Mare oy pale oe ea a ey 
eae it ing Roo GO by 25 1E.R to beasts, enw sf 











ELECTRIO LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, MODERN DRAINAGE. 
“Ample garage accommodation and stabling, Lovely gardone. 
‘The shoot is well known for its sporting character and high birds. 
Sole Agents : Messrs, NioHoLas, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1., and Reading. 


‘jhon'ewr JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK. 


By ert ee ice NR may F By Direation of Bi THDOWN, HEATHFIELD, Sussex 

SYRESHA . Nr. BRAC , Northamptonshire Pf elles from Tunbridge Halle, and \emilas from Reathourne, 

Close to the village of Syreeham, and about 4 miles from Brackley, 12 miles from Banoury. don uotion Mart, 166. Queen Victoria Street, H. 
‘Hunting obtainable with the Grafton, Whaddon Chaee, also the Bloester Hounds, * ’ Februa at 2.80 whole or in Tote as tinder : 


Bale by Auction, in —_ Lot, at the London Ayction Mart, 156, Queen Victoria 
for Bale eet, London, on Briday, February 1, 1046, at 2.80 p.m, 
[ee 
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Commanding a magnificent oiew of the South Downs ; 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 


Telegrams ; “Setantet, Picoy, Londen '* 


WEST SUSSEX 


5S miles from Main Electric line and 2 wiles from well-known Golf Couree. 


Fregent S822 (40 lines) 


: FOR SALE 
Pict URESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 
WITH ITS ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON TWO FLOORS 
Lounge 80 feet long, Dining 29 ft. 6 in., Btudy, 8 bodroc 4, bath dressing room, 2 uther 
* Dathrooma. 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. 


COMPANY'S WATER. AGA 


COOKER. GARAGE AND STABLING, 


THE MATURED GROUNDS SLOPE TO THE SOUTH AND WERE LAID OUT 
BY A LANDSCAPE GARDENER, AND TOGETHER, WITH TWO PADDOCKS 
EXTEND 


TO ABOUT 13; ACRES 


Joint Agents; MESSRS. RACKHAM & SMITH, 31, Carfax, Horeham (811) and HAMPTON & SONS, 


BERKS. SUNNINGHILL AREA 


1% miles from Sunningdale and Arcot Stations and within easy aocess of several noted 
courses, 


COMMoODIOUS GEORGIAN ayia 


_fpoeption rooms, 16 bed 
rooms, 6 
Dathroorse ete. All public 
wervices, Central heating. 
BUNGALOW LODGE 
Cottage, Stabling, 


tage with rooma for met. 
Wellteablahed grounds, 
hard mols courts, 


Walled kttehon 
orchards, woods and grase- 


land. In all over 


20 ACRES 


PRICE £15,000 PREEHOLD VACANT POSSESSION 


Particulars from < HAMPTON & 80. 





AUCTIONS 


“SAbWEn Bun! INADOWN io, 
Lower URNE, FARNHAM 
Station and town just over a mile, 
Le bedrooras, 2 Feeeption zou, bathroom, 
le Garage, pany’s water, 
siectrio Mant, Ona and: main drainage, "Well 
jaid-out. fas: HALF AN ACRE: Vacant 
on completion. 
WALLIG & WALLIS 
orate 


tn the meantime) at the RUSH HOTEL, 
FARNHAN. on MONDAY, FEBRUARY i. 
of ane Th Pom Parc -Particulara and conditions 
of bs obtained from the Solinttors : 

or Crundwell & Bridge, Farnham, 
Pereiy ‘Asctioneors: WALI & WAtdti6, PA, 
148-7, High Street, Gulldford. 


By Ondor of Breestors, 
EPPING, ESSEX 
‘The fine Georgian realdonoso KENDAL LODGE 


in a quiet position with exocsllent views and 
. The accommoda- 


tion Includes & bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 

hall, 8 reception roons, play-room and 

offices, including * alt room, 

Range ‘of outbuildings with double garage, 
stant mg an at eee The property en al 

property Ci 

© of 1,092 feet, Vi ncant poneeiaton 


be alven on comoletion 
“soured etn 
voured with instructions to ahs 
ty. AUCTION atthe OOCK HOTEL, BPPING, 
on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 8t 8.30 p.m. 
Pai « aale may bo 
the oll easex, Trotter, 
Sons & Chapman, Epping; "eho Aus Auctionsers : 
AMDROEE & SON, ‘149, High Road, Loughton. 





WILTSHIRE 

“HAYBROOK," FEWSEY, Freehold charm- 
pe Craegandnry bedroom, © tah "Subsea 

7 ACRES. Also 24 ae ACO MMODA, 
noe LAND alows 9 town tion, Part ur 
QUCTION thao rey ge nis 
from .A\ ‘Auotlonses : 

wie. mipaway, 


Ballsbary Bauare House, E.C.4- 
WANTED 
Heed te purhae Te le-betneonaed 
Go take's detry herd. Phones end particular 
te Pamy . Jou D. Woop & Co., 
a, . Loddon, W.1. 


NS, LED. 8, Arlington Stree, 8.13. 
Tel. REG. arta 


err OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8. 


8222.) (348,429) 


1+ tar Lime (sriretene see, 
WANTED 
‘THERHEAD 


eerie easy reach of), Modern House 
with 5 bedrooms, otc. Proporty must be in 
good structural order, decoration not im- 
goer Price spout £0 cot -— Box wat 
courefoered bute not not awontiat ‘Unfurnlahed 
louse, 84 reception, 6-7 bedrooms, 
bath ih ee e,, ys 2 lavatories. Garage, outbulld- 
ooUmOdati07 


‘and 1 or 2 fields, A 
ire ardenee, Rough shooting caeecitial, aging 


an sdvantage Full particulars and 


W at cao cen 


Dower Howse or similar within 6 tiles good 
winter golf course, Lon ng lease oonaldered tf 
terms — reazonable.— W! Bor N.604, 


WILLinos, 262, ome 5 Inn Road, ae C.2.- 
Wie but. ‘anywhere in “ehe Southern, Sounties: 


& house and be abso- 





tl 
bag up to the minute” in feveption roan 


tate! 
rooms, at art 8 nigh pron witb 
tome land if possthle, 
paid.——Send rule to A.B. Hee warn 
AND BOR, Surveyors, W 
Berks (Tel. 123). 
a FoR SALE 


q biiard 

Sh, Sa, ene nT 
monte, ‘ampio di domeatie offices. Buttable Hout 
oon, an and enrages Bicotric Hght 


"Reooliont water su Home 
fan witht with i ely ga bulidings f og working 


wa house, S.gate 


lapding ctor ee ‘ARERR MAY &A HOWDEN, 
77, Groevenor Street, W.1 (Mayfair 7666). 


. STAINES, sed Fenold 


Merare in socure we posing well-appointed Free F 


8, Arlington Street, St. 


James's, 8.W.1. (C.49,509.) 


IN THE COBHAM DISTRICT 


§ mile of station, 


A PLEASANT MODERN RESIDENCE OF aceite: DESIGN 


arrvions, 
GARAGE GARDEN 
WItH HAR TENNIS 
COURT, SHRUBBERY, 
BT, 


yey. 


PRICE FREEHOLD 46,250 
Apply Hampton & Sons, Ltd., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1, (Regent 8222, 


(WIM 0081) BISHOPS BTORTFORD 


CLASSIFIED -PROPERTIES 


Box Fes U6. 


FOR SALE 


INOSTHERN FRELANO. “Rathmoyle,” 
Helen's Bav, Co. Down, For oale by 
private, treaty, this very choice and pleasantly 
Situated p ty, convenient to the Bea shoro, 
consisting a  niarbly bal gettdence, with 
‘and. rte 

chauifeur's house, ny Vege 

warden and pleasure Net ctirer} in tt 

about 65 ares, 2 Berches, statute 

nermeta bo Rauke fv Eteet pe 


bedroome, ing 4 seconde: 
bedrooms, bi and w.c,, servanta’ an 
culinary & In electricity and 
.—-For full 
‘to view, apply : 


3 de al aon southorn slope 
gxtending 


to abou! 
ict sie vi, orem bon bie. cos 
aiecse we 1, saline 





(851,017) 
(243) 





FORTSALE 


s tation oemulne Toth-oentury etic 


rectors | having wealth 


ola sak SF ene ih ney dint 


bathioon "D Copious run domestio om Ay 1 
Dathwoam,, Copious domestic ofoes. 1 note, 


Vacant ; Fomeeanion. £6,500, 
L. 8. J.STHADMAN, 81 d Batate Agent 
Felt, d SMspaen, Surverarand Wokine asi) 
$° 
views and adjoining goif course. Atirac- 
tive Hodern Bi Teatenee in nacre garden, sloping 
tow: dining, study, 
kitchen, eho "s bedreore oot betes. All 
electric. Central ‘eating. Sun-trap windows, 
Sslooioe eal ety Tongbrook btrect, 
oon vont 
Beater (Tei, Balt brie 
TO LET 
te ott, isouat 3 Berek 
ee 





COUN TRY LIF..— JANUARY 28, 1946 wa 


ry OSBORN & MERCER “poesnin wa” 






MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONGRRS' INSTITUTES 












ADJOINING LOVELY COMMONS NEAR eer. a iis eucKs 
Al 20 aA 1. 

DORKING Abou 20 mation of J of London honey] Bosition some can ‘Pvween Aylesbury | and 4, Muokingham Gaonvenient 

P doute fain saree te Leadsa. 







Sheltered cua ei Tiral country. For Sale, 
A WELL-QUILT MODERN HOUSE 

CHARMING GEORGIAN STYLE MODERN HOUSE "ALL ON TWO PLOORS An UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 

with Hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, oF CHAP ACTA: 

- water, —lectrla tight. "Two Garages. iad 


‘he matured gardens are well timbered and include 
Pal flower rena: Kitchen garden, cte., in ail 
ABOUT \% AORE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with EARLY POSSESSION 
Agenta; OBBORN & MERC um, it above. (27,618) 



























@L08 AND HEREFORD RORDERD 
in @ splendid position, with views across the River Wye, 


On two foors only, with hail, 8 recoption rooms, 9 bed- A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
rooms, $ bathrooms, usual 1 offices, servants’ wltttng 100m, CHARACTER Main electricity and water, Central heating, 


Kisotric Light, Co.'s Water, Centra! Heating. | Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye — | 10a hell, 8 reception, dosen bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS AND OTHER USEFUL tadivnie Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 
OUTBUILDINGS, MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED sd roceptanel Tocma: 10 nie petoronms: Stabling. Far 5 Cottages. 


















GARDENS AND QROUNDS OF Blectrio Pap aioe hep naire peers heating. + Very pleasant Gardens, Excellent pasture. 
CRE: Cotteges . Garage, etabling. 
ABOUT 4 ACRES Plonsure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, wondland, ate,, Hard Tennte Court, Squach Court. 
(More land might be purchased.) — tn all about 18 ACREG, 24. ACRES 
For Sale Freehold £10,000 FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,800 
Agente: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected aud hi 






(17,620) recotmmended, (16, 0) 


avers GHORGE TROLLOPE & SONS  ““gieige 


(4 lines) (Beranuisarp 1778) and 66, Victoria &t., 
. . 25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR sQ.. Wl ‘ Weatmineter 6.W.1 


WEST SUSSEX—NEAR THE COAST 


1% miles from Market Town. 


(17,614) ( Agents; OSBORN & MERCER, as above, 


Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, os above. 














































IDBAL FOR GQUOD-CLASS SCHOOL 
OB COUNTRY HOTEL. 


2 LODGES, 3 VOTTAGRY. 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
60 ACRES 


include stabliug, teunia courts, swim 
ralng pool, nquash gourt, and parkland. 







The GEORGIAN MANSION contains: 













6 large reception rooms, 25 bedroums, 
# bathrooms, and has centeal heating 
and maly services. 









REASONABLE PRICE FOR 
THE WHOLE 






DOWER HOUSE with 2 reeption 
cootns, betiroom 6 bedrouns, 
fey 





(C.2764) 







Pelee and full particulars from the Agents: GRonae TRoLLoPR & Bons, 26, Mount Streot, W.2. 





















3, MOUNT ST., 


LONDON, W.1 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


‘SURREY 
FINEST POSITION, ON WENTWORTH 


Havoured site on high ground. Southern mporrs _ lovely views, Handy for 
erpenta Water Statin 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
: WITH ALL MODERN APPOINTMENTS 


Delightfully planned socommodation contained on two floors onl: 
8 bedrooma, 4 bathrooms, 8 reception rooms and ball, all with oak strip flooring, 
“Tebourseving offices offices. 

MAIN IN RLBCTRICIFY Gi! Gas ANP Warne CENTRAL Bearing TRROUaHOUE 
ABRDE: TTAGE. GARAGK WITH FLAT OVE: 
GARDENS 0 CEPTONAL: BEAUTY WITH FASCINATING BROAD STONE 

WALLS, OUMBERLAND 8TONE ROOK 


GARDEN WITH MWATER POOLS AWN SERIES OF FALLS. PRODUCTIVE 
TCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, BTU. 14 al 
ABOUT 5; ACRES 
a FOR SALE. POSSESHION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


tly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. Dron & Whioat, ,." 
orp spieisan siteee, BOL and Kalra Pa @' Turion, 3, Mount stot, Wa.” | 


Petar! HORSLEY & BALDRY 


BARGAIN NEAR TIVERTON 
LOVELY PART OF DEVON 



























104, BROMPTON ROAD 
: LONDON, 8.W.2. 






ih Sagres orn Acs Such erase 
13 nares orpharde, Attractive SALISBURY (ensy reach of). 
with tennis is wine age ce 480 AOMES rich vale pastures and upland 
Rina te TA pee | oan Bae ay : gram Io ring fence. Rxcellent for pedigree 
7 stock, Superior house (8 reception, 7 hat, 
bath) In eplondid comuwen. Fine range of 
buildings and oottage. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £6,500 
with early posssaston. 


a Honsuuy & Barvnr, 
84, Brompton Hoed, 8.7.8 (Ken, 0182). 















Buyvau, Hossiay ¢ Baipat. 
184, Brompton Road, §.W.3. 
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&% MOUNT BT., 
GROSVENDA 80., LONDON, W.t 


LOVELY, JACOBEAN HOUSE IN IW DORSET 


gt 


a panioo ee or RARE CHARM In its own cstate of 800 ACRES. In 
rful state of. inal seases, intact yet completely 


& wonde! preservation with all its 
modernised, 


Man} ng panelled rooms, choice 
Electricity, eto, principal Bedrooms, & bathroone, 
4 reception, Stabling, garages, Cottages, Beautiful 


ae quarters, fine hal 
old-world gardens and finely 


thnbered park, Would be sold with about 50 ACRES. 
Bole Agents: WILSON & Co., 28, Mount Street, W.1, 


F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.! 


COUNTRY LIFE JANUARY 25, 


WILSON & CO. 


Preliminary Announcement. 


A, delightful @ 


of the qe paceman 


1946 


Greevenor 
1444 


ASHLEY COURT ESTATE NEAR TIVERTON 
For sale bys sarctton fn ote, if now sold privately meantime, aaneey < 
rhtfu edretas bathrooms, rooptiog Tgomn.sSectie ant, ee 
drive, Entrance lodge. Stabling. “Garages. 
cont aie deo, Orchard a: 
A very charming emall 


valley 
‘grounds. waliod 

nd pasture, Kequy 50 AOnKS 
country house in perfect order and 


ily decorate Few. bat large rooms, 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception 


rden and orcherd, 


. Convenient, 
Fernie. 4 


tricity, 7 best 
_ cold and wood secon 
ta throt pout, 3 bathrooms, 3 


Good groom 
Exovllent, cota, 
and paridooks. 


dary and. 
Teoeption, ged att 
Ws accommodation. 
Inexpensive ve 
nee a8. Price £8, 


possession. 
Agents: Wingo toe oe, Mount 8t., W.L 


Over an acre. 
otal area Shoat 65 ACRES 


and and Oottaget, korn 


}, Kxeter, and W! 


ee Mout Street, sets London, W.1, 


LEICISTERSHIRE, MIZLTON MOWGBRAY 

tion for Hunting. Centra of 
Cottesmore, Bebooir, 
Melton, easy access 


Leicester, 

Graeone Se, UGE ms ese 
conver Lael Jentral heating. Mai + 
bedroama, fit paains na at 


GENUING GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Onder 20 mites weet af London, 
Perfacly rural. 

In beautiful order. On two Goors only, 
with finely propartioned rooms. 10 bed- 
rooms, 5 bathe, 4 fine reception. Ail main 
services, Centrat heating. Stabli 
garage. Splendid cottage. Lovely 
eawure grounda and miniature park. 
FOR SALE WITH 2 ACRES 


Agente: Witson & Co., 28, Mount St. W.1. 


for le 12. 


zorien 


Regent 2461 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE SAILING ENTHUSIAST 


ON 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,000 


And at 
ALDERSHOT 


THE HOMELE RIVER WITH ITS OWN 


A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 
with 3 reception rooma, batleoom for dancing, all with 
parquet floors, 7 bedrooms (fitted wash-basing), 3 tiled 
bathrooms, 
CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
6-CAR GARAGK, KENNELS. 


REALLY DELIGHTVUL, SARDENS, SLOPING TO 
PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


AN INTERESTING FEATUBBISA mepeh RALLWAY 
ALF A MILE LONG. 


F. L. Mercer & Co., 40, Phecadilly, W.t (Tel.: Reg. 2481) 


_ ALF RED, PEARSON & SON 


FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: Hs. 





IDEAL FOR SCHOOL OR HOTEL 


ETERSFIELD DISTRICT. Well-bulit Qourgian 

residence having 21 bed and dresalig rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
fine hail, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms and modern 
domestic offices, Double entrance lodge, Easily managed 
garden and pasturoland in ail 262 ACRES. Price £8,500, 
FREEHOLD, with possession of residence, lodge, and 
13% acres, 


AREY. High position in miuch-favoured residential 

nelghbourhond only ¢ mile station with electric traln 
terviec to London. Secluded modern realdence facing 
south, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reveption 
rooms, heated conservatory, eto. Garage. Maln services. 
Attractive garden and woodland, (n all 5} ACRES. 
PREEHOLD, £6,000. 


"T RESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 
Telegrams : ‘¢ Cormtshmen, London." 


Groevenor 2861, 


RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 
OF 128 ACRES 


95 miles London, 1% miles Station and 4 miles Sea, 


HE Ulizabethan-etyle Heaidence has all modern con- 

venionces and stands in Inexpensive grounds, It enjoys 
seclusion and has extensive views, 10 bedrooms, 2 buth- 
yoors, 4 reception rooma, chauffeur'a‘fiat, 8 cottages. 
Farm Buildings together with pasture, arable and 
woodland FREEHOLD, £18,000, with’ possession. 


ANTED. The agents are receiving a large number of 
enquiries for country properties in Southern England, 
particularly with farm lands attached, Owing to the return 
of thelr ataff from the Forces almost immediate inspections 
can now be undertaken. Usual commission required. 


PRIVATE SLIPWAY 


WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


And at 
FARNBOROUGH 


Fegger. On high ground in the best residentlal part. 
‘Weil built residence with southern aapect, enjoying 
extensive views and fitted with central heating and labour- 
saving conveniences. 6 principal bedrooms, each with 
lavatory basins, 2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 8 rocep- 
tion rooms, cloakroom, pantry and Ught kitchen, Double 
garage, The garden fs eaaily maintained, being partly In 
ite natural state of heather and woodland; 1 ACRE. 
88,500, FREEHOLD, with vory early poaseasion. 





GvUitoronp. Modern Rosldence in favourite reaidentlal 

town enjoylog uninterrupted views. 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, etc. Garage. 
All main services. Nloely latd-out garden, With Immediate 
possession. Price £4.800, FREEHOLD, 





WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGh .VE STREET, READING, Reading 2920 & 4112 





SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, RESIDENCE, STC. 4,600 
tes HOUSE, In good 


ih milea Ascot Station. WELL-misi 


order, il, & see 2 bathrooms, 11 bedtoocsa, Al maln servi 
peatlog. eielephone. ‘Garage: ae Gardens and woodland. 
Pa, 


ing recommended. 
Street, W.1. nares ud 
SURRY ers 





SICK A 


tratns, bus services, etc. 


Lounge hall, 8 erepticn rooms, ay aiurooms (i , & bedrooms, Main 
rviees, Telephone, Wel iad ere ai about Y% ACRE, al) 
Thapeoted and recommended. 


order, 
© yEasippan & con 77, ‘South Adley trent. whe (32, 378) 
nt SARL OF MARROGATE. BP oe oo t fareet i ananee- 
youks. ahs ene lent forest of 





condition. § One lied hail, pond recaption nepdione oor 
16, 


Tain services,  Teleplian 


at I. 
timbered, attractive snd ‘enaily 
Rhohen and 


.——-TREBIDDAR & O0., ee Audley Strect, W.1. (22,486) ” 


a 
with vacant 


Ghantfour's ‘quarters Magnificontty 
iterscctedt atrean wi waterills, ridges, 
FOO for early “sais ot i 





oer Between 
Main sloctricity apd water, 


Re Ss> 


From 4-5 AGES. * years’ 
nded.—-TamerpbER & Co., 77, South Audley 


Favourite redone istrict, within easy reach of 
onaARM IND Fick 


Band Kew mbar lg ae ea 


cre es, Son iT, South “Audley 


COUNTRY 


ened 
abet 


Datitrocrae 
at for two 
fratt arden ond 


» 6 bed, 





“A MOST FAIRY-BOOK PLACE MELLOWED BY HALF A HUNDRED 
ELIZABETHAN SUMMERS "' 


Beans. SMALL ELIZA. 
BETHAN' MANOR of great 
charin and in excellent order. 


patting, cloaka, 7 wearoams (basis 
bh. & 6), 8 % bathrooms, Bxposed 
beams and open fireplaces, Con’ 
Sam. “Lively garden and peddoet, 

rn. vel F 
Shout 2 ACRES 


FRERHOLD, £6,750, 


Inspected by Waitmater-Bmyrru, as above, 


JOSEPH LOWRY & SONS, miKa. 
RESIDENTIAL HORE Noe Ane FARMS trom 20 to 600 ACRES 


CALE 


HOUSES FOR LETTING IN AUNTING, FIGHERG AND ‘SHOOTING 
DIVTRICTS, | 
Auctiensers, ote, KELLS, Oo, MRATH Phone’ 
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‘warm JOHN D. WOOD & CO. “2 


23, BERKELEY $ UARE, LONDON wa 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION e 
BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND HINDHEAD 


PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, 660 FT. UP, FACING SOUTH 
with views aay ins South Down Downs, approached by drive, it dontaine vestibule, loungs hall, dining room, 


‘and dresalng roo te, 
ca COnEANY SW. WATEKR AND aa i si 
ntral heating. Modern Garage, wi y rooms over. 
Outbuildings, etc, Inexpensive BES ery th grass tennis iawn, ordhard mon Po plagromin with 100 kitehen gardens. 


















y from the Psidence on - ae a in their own natural state, and amongat, the 
z nd alk and rides are of Scotch and Pougiee fi apruce, oak, ‘ther, etc. 
GOLF COURSHS AT HINDARAD, WEOT SURREY, AIT TIPHOOR, 
particulars of the Sole Agents ; Messrs. oun D, Woon & Co., 28, Barkeloy Square, Tgeden, 
. Bi 


ON A COMMON NEAR RICHMOND PARK 


A REALLY UNIQUE FREEHOLD HOUSE 
(Dating from 1745) 
AND GARDEN OCCUPYING AN ISLAND SITE 
8 altting rooms, 4 sultes of bedroom aud bathroom, § other bedrooms and 1 bathrootn. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Fine Oak Panelling on ground floor, 
Detached Stabling and Garago with Flat of 5 rooms antl bathroom over, 
All In first-class condition and ready to walk into. 
£12,500 FREEHOLD 


Jous D, Woop & Co,, 28, Berkeley Squsre, London, W.1, 




















| FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION VACANT POSSESSION 
BASINGSTOKE 6 MILES Station 1 mils, 






ANNE HOUSE beautiful order 300 feet up 


1 mile from Main Line Station and on bus route. LOVELY QUEEN This attractlve Houne in 
- with 9 bedrooms, dressing with extensive views over 








roam, 2 bathrooms, altting the Shuckburgh Vale. 

5 4 reception rooms, 

z " feat 13 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception, 

| : iat Cent ent hitting’ hall, model offices, 
Hountifully  thinbered Main e1notrielty and water, 







= ‘ 7 iT grounds and parklike land. Jenteal heating nghout, 
7 a Walled kitchen garden, Hunter atabling for 11 and 

- . ‘ Stubling and gorage. ‘int. over, Garage for 5. 
Tn all about Inexpensive grounds. 


10 ACRES 
piodnoe nedert etige HOME FARM 


oecupled on service tenancy. which carries a pedigroe Guernsey herd. Farmhouse and good bulldtngs. 
PRICE £10,000 £18,000 WITH 66 ACRES, OR £14,500 WITH 26 ACRES 
Inspected and recommended by Foun DP, Woop & Co, (61,024) Reoummended by Joun D, Woop & Co,, 28, Berkeloy Square, W.1, (6,857) 


ELLIS & CO. 






































Chitral od 4798) ‘Telegrame: 
| 9344/8 /6/7 AUCTIONEERS,  CHARTERKD RURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS. ‘* Farebrother, London ' 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
| BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


| Convenient for Station. London 23 miles. 
: A HOUSE OF r ‘ 


CHARACTER 


MOST ATTRACTIVE 
GARDENS 
affording ample protection. 


The whole oxtending tu about 


3%, ACRES 


7 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
‘rooms. 4 reception rooms. 


CEO . 
CAPACIOUS OFFICES. Vacant Possession 


2 GARAGES. Maroh 25, 1046. 
kd ; TO BE GOLD 
COMPANIES’ WATER, * 
1 FAREHOLD 
AIC 1) . 
4 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS, o 


MODERN DRAINAGE. : 
Further Particulars trom the Agents: FARRBROTHER, ELLIO & CO., 26, Flest Mtrest, £.0.4. 


TOTTENHAM couRT RD, wi MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


NORFOLK LODGE, KINGSWOOD; SURREY 


A ely heeding on a See ge “rl 
Sette ‘alton Heath coures, 900 fi. up. " 
nee has’ a very fine tater with all modern conveniences and ts 
ae by a drive e with very nice it the entrance, Accommodation 
Fine wile room |, most attractive drawing room, dining rom. 


Very effotert OHN FRAT eee 
LEOTRIC Sharia Garages, cellent flat, 


(Bubject to Contract). 
Telephone ; Central 8344. 












5, GRAFTON, S¥., MAYEAIR, W.| 
(Regent 4688) 





AO POW RE eC Diary ey ox 


‘Tennis and other newen'l Illy pool, rose gardens, productive kitchen gardens, eta, 
Fer SALE by AUCTION st WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD 
STaaRT. (unless previously sold: ae 
Joint Auctioncers : Messrs, HARRIE STACEY & SOM, F.4.1, alicia, 
Redhill; eT trues Oe Ltp., Br tratton surat, Od Bout Btvoets i 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


Groavener 3431 (2 tines) 
Stablished 1876 


CURTIS & HENSON 


WITHIN EASY REACH. OF 
CHELTENHAM AND BROADWAY 


VACANT POSSESSION ° -DELIGH 
ON COMPLETION. 1 gOLD iHOUBE ;. 
ny proporttoned Tooms 
18 bedrooms, 5 bathroome, 14 ft, high. 15 bedrooms, 
@ spacious reception rooms, a bathrooms, fae fine milte 


Main clectrio ght, ale toa power, 
electric UT ant 
‘and water. Central heat ne 


Stabling, 
Independent hot ta M fe sored old 
Be Let chet uni pari 


Lovely old denn an oe 
timbered re “ IN A BING FENCE, 
house charming Nearly 30 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
Bole Agenta: CURTIS & HENBON, as above, 


BUCKS 
80 miles from London, Adjoining an Oid-World Village. 
DIGNIFIED XVith CENTURY MANOR } HOUSE 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRES. PRICE © aiab 


OvRTIS & HENSON, a3 above, 


LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1, — Gro. 3056 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
South aspect, Near Village. Convenient for Hatfleld and Hertford, to which there te an hourly bus servioe, 
Only 18 miles from London yet completely rural. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


ENTRANCE HALL, 6RECEPTION ROOMS. 17 BED and DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
Ample Domestic Offices, including Servanta’ Hall. 


CENTRAL HEATING, KLECTRICITY BY PRIVATE PLANT. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. STABLING. 5 COTTAGEH. FARM LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 


Ove mile of Trout Fluhing in Biver Lee, which tntersecta the Gardens and Grounds. Walled and 
“Kitchen Garden, Grassland and Woodland , extending in all to 


234 ACRES 








FREEHOLO FOR SALE. VACANT POSGESSION. 
For further particulars apply to Lorry & WAnNme, 41, Berkeley Square, W.1, (Tel.: Grosvenor 8056.) 


Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey 
Oxted 240 


NEAR SEVENOAKS 
Enjoying perfect seclusion, Close to a villaye. 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO, * "3, mn, 


125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent sevencare ane7-s neigats- meas 








@4,500. LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. Daily Feach of A CHOICE RESIDENCE 
London. A Capital Freehold Realdence containing 7 bed- Full routh aanert swith ristant viens, 18 miles London. 
rooms, bathroom, 3 rece) ition rooms and Homo. 

Central heating, GARAGE and GROUN: ar 

ACRE. Sunny south aapect, VACANT PORBRBSTON, 


Anply: IBBRTT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., Oxted, Surrey 
ney: (iel.'240) Mee 





€6,500. BEAUTIFUL PART OF SUBBEY within daily 
teach of Town, A charming HIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
HOUSE, mt ind of : agree (4 acres if 
desirad), VED 001 ING A bedroom, 

2 bathrooma, ption bree ote.” Peer: 


, eM OmaLY CARD & CO. Outed, 
peed inna. Surrey (Tel. 240). : 





i HA! 
Ban VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE. £7,500. OXTED, SURREY —adjoining LIMPSFIRLD Mi BESIDENCR, exeallent onter ti notton two tors 
Large ball, 11 bedgooms, ¢ reception, 4 bathrooms, | CO N. Attractive FRERHOLD RESIDENCE con- opally maintained, 6 beds. each ted basin, h. & c.) 
domestic offices, Main . Outbuild: taining @ bron rere, ACM ion bet room, 8 Te0e) i compact ‘domestic offices, 
. 2 cottages, GAUDENG AND GROUNDR ie AcmER, | rooms Double as DS | Main servioes. We grinds, TENNIS CAWN, 
" PRICE FREEHOLD D £13, netading tennis Se TING Bal. Kiet echo ren and sruall paddonk, iooD 


iy UTA 
780. 
NFicENT VIEWS, a RBM OL, 
lustrated particulars nee IBBETY. 4 Ls mason fa or 
woaees, CARD & ¢ sy) 125, Hi poly 3 , MOSELY, CARD 0. tel Bese Auction, Feb. 27, 1946, VACANT HONS HERtO iy ARTY ted 
(Ta, * seatiis and fo a igh igaie, burg by TRERIT: (Tel, 240), MOSELY: CARD & CO., 45, High St., Reigate (Tel, 


EWBANK & CO. 


WEYBRIDGE & COBHAM 


BLACKMORE VALE CENTRE 
TO LET OR SELL WITH YACANT POSSESSION 
WILLIAM AND MARY MANSION 


Von, nour Sherborne, Dorset. 





« ADROGUE.’’ WEYBRIDGE 


% 


On 8t, George's Hill. 


ATTRACTIVE CHARAC- 


SEE tue hall, 6 reception rooms, LE erate atie 
1G) pesos complete and Tennis Clube. 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 

TOOMs, 

RLBCTRIC LIGHT, ; 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
GOOD WATER. 


Fine trees and grounds. 


5 i looks. . s . ‘ 
Stabling warages, pac Sy AUCTION of WEYERIDES, PRORUARY 27, 1649 (uieas aotd jirivately) 


Further fertiovlare trom KOMENG, Ketate Offices, Bharberm, Derest. Auclloneers: BAAS  Co., Weyoridae pat Cobham 
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HARRODS 


ESTATE OFFICES 


1490 ethyl ‘(jitioee: 
tsscia taeae Uaiedoa 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 ant Hnaloenere 


©2 
FINE POSITION, NEAR WOKING 
On, Meh prone: wtih acento otete f0. Merrow Down and 


MODERN HOUSE 
OF QUEEN ANNE DESIGN 


8 reception, roome tlitiards room 9 bedroonm 2 bathroc ine 
nak eas, eceing room All main services, Fitted basins in 
Gai for 2 care 


‘complete central heath 
OUNDS of 


‘bedrooms 
Feet (with bathroom)  SKCLUDED @: 
about. 


3% AGRES 
FREEHOLD £12,000 


Hana ps Trp ae 36, Hani (reaver t 
(Tel Renangion 1 Aatn 800° and Bustoet 149) 


ADJOINING LEATHERHEAD GOLF c 2 
COURSE WITH DIRECT ACCESS 


THERETO 
On a bus route betwmean 2 statrona with electric uervice tT nen 


COMPORTARLE AND ATTRACTIVE REGIDENCE 
2 reception and billiard room 6 bedroomea bath dressing 
room and 2 other bathroon 6 Maids ultting ron Main 
verviced Central heating Garage with 8 roy ms ovr 
Groun is and woodian | about @ ACRES: 
FREEHOLD £8,880 
VACANT POBSESBION 
Harnops Im 8436 Hans Crewent § W 1 
____ (Td Kensington 1490 Extn 800) 


REDHILL AND CRAWLEY c3 
( nvenvent atuation only about 4 ming Town by freq sent 
wert ion 





WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Oak panelled hall 8 receptions, 6 beds tathroom main 


services 
2 BUNGATOWS GARAGK, LOVELY GARDEN AND 
GROUN DR 
extending in all to about, 
1% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD REASONABLE 


Harnops Lp, 3436 Hans Crosoent | aw (Tet 
Kensington 


1400) Fath 80! 








c4 
CROCKHAM HILL, EDENBRIDGE, KENT 


Three reception rouma billlard roon 10 & 12 bedroome 
8 bethrooms Garage for 4 cars Main water and eloctricity, | 
gontral eating Splendid tomestic aces Ganten | f 
1% A ORES Prem i Bultebte for convention inte | 
ree 


Price about £8,000 


Hamgowva ity 3486 Hate reeset: ‘ibe 1 
(Tet Aensington 1408 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL 


Highest pont Extenawe mawe 


c4 





SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


Hall 8 reception rooma billiard room 10 or 
dreaning rucms = bathrooma Complete nes and ® 
COMPANIFS MAINS CENTRAL HEATING TEIE 
PHONE 1WO GARAGES OUTBUII DINGS 
DLLIGHTFI] GROUNDS fruit and vege tatle garde 
tennis court nut walks ste 


In all 23, ACRES 


£10500 FREEHOLD 
WARTY POSSESSION 


Hakrops Ip 3436 Hans Crescent, huight ab 
BW (Te Kenang! n 1400 Brie git nee 


SUNNY SUSSEX COAST c2 
Within 290 yards af the Sea and convenient to Golf Cuurte 
EXCEPTIONALLY MODERN LABOUR-! 
HOUSE 2 rection 6 Telrvcms 3 Sathrowm At 


main servic 4 farag =A dt livhtf | bit inex) talv 
garden 


FREEHOLD 26 500 
VACANT POSBEASIOV: 


Sole Ag ute HARR DS LTD 34 30 Hans Cromunt 8 Wo 
(Tel Kensington 1490 Hutn 800 ) 


SOUTHERN SLOPE OF THE 
QUANTOCKS 

Inone f the mot beautiful osllages emaginable P inoramye 

MODERN iWRLL-PuANNAD MOUSE Ex x ptionally 

well fitted thy renee thout 2 reception 6 bedrourss bath 


room | maida ing room Main water and eloctricity 
Washbaaina tn all bedrooms , Rem Mature) gardens of 


c2 


FREEHOLD £6700 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Hawropal tp 3436 Hans Crescent Knightabridge § Wi 
(Tel Kensington 1490 Cid 809 ) 





C45 
WITHIN FEW MINUTES WALK OF 
RIVER AT STRAND ON THE GREEN 


WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Lounge hell 8 reception inner hall ¢ be troona bathroot 
All main servicce Garage wit! rooms over Conservatory 
WEIT pte T GARDEN WITH beatae “oe RR 

DA FRUIT TREES ETC IN A’ 


ABOUT HALF AN AGRE. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £7,500 
FART Y POXSESSION 
Kurtt ¢ partloulars of the Joint Agents Hanrope 111 
4496 Hans Crescent Knightabridge 8 W 1 ‘Tat 
Kensington 1490 Evin 410) atd Maser Tyeer GRERN 
wonn & C0 Chinwiok Wo 


LEY, NEAR BARNET « c2/s 

C onventont ors Statu m and close to bus ro 
wate “PLACED AND. CETRAGTIVE. MODEAN 
HOUGE in frat-clase der ant od er mm ined} and out: 
Oak panelled loung hall 3 b rooms (two 
eke netted) g bedroome, ited badin)” wall Atead 


he muiddy altting coc 
All mata services (Central heating —Tboub) gare 


Gardens an 1 Grounds about ONE AOR 
FREEHOLD, £7 000 
HaRRopa tt 34 86,Hana( reacent Knightabriigs 8 W 1 
(Pel Kenatngtor 1490 Hatn 800) 


BORDERS OF HERTS AND ESSEX 


On the outekirte of a  pcturengue rma about 3 miles from 
Hebup 4 are 


A COUNTRY HOME OF DISTINCTION 


LAVISHLY FITTED THROUGHOUT 
Hall 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms 4 bathroc ms 
Modern eal aN Go “6 ¢ sectete Ugh and water 


GARAGE 8 TAKS 2 COTTAGES 
PARK LIK® GROUNDS 


HARD TENNIS COURTS KITCHEN GARDEN 
FRUIT 1REES MEADOW! ANDS 


IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ; 

hati nist by Hargons ITD 
See ann Cerne Wit Cad "Kone sgtor” 1490 
Ertn 807) 





o 


FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS DISTRICT 


85 munutes train journey lo London 


c4 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


IN ALL, ARQUT 20 ACRES 


FASCINATING REPLICA OF A 
GEORGIAN“RESIDENCE 


Fine lounge hail 3 excellent reoeption rooros 11 bectrooms 
Gseveral with h ant c) bathrooms = Good offices 


CHAUFFEUR 8 COTTAGE GARAGE FOR @ CARS 
UBEFUI OUTBUILDINGS 


COMPANIES WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL HEATING INDEPENDENT 
HOT WATER 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS 


ATONS PAYED TERRACES, HARD TENNIS COURT 
SRITOHEN GARDEN WOODLANDS 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


SURROUNDED BY WATIONAL TRUST LAND AND IMMUNE FROM BUILDING ENCROACHMENT 


Bole Agente §Hannone, Lan , 34-86, 


gna creecomt, 8 W1 (To Kensington 1490 Bain. $00) 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, £.5.1,. FA. 
W, STODDART POX, P.A.8.1., ¥.4.1, 
M, INBLBY-FON, PASI, Adit, 








ON THE BEAUTIFUL WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying one of the finest popitions on the South Const in the best restdantiat Bad the toon, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 


RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 

with Modern House approached by « 

‘eartiage drive and containing 31 bed- 

“rooms, drewing room, 5 bathroons, 

4 reception rooms, winter gardens, 
ample domestic offines, 


ALL MAIN SRRVICES, CENTRAL 
HEATING, TELEPHONE, 


Garage for 2 ears, atabling, with 
chauffour's flat. 





OLD HOUSE, DURRINGTON, 
NR. WORTHING, SUSSEX 


Pleasantly situated in a quiet and secluded position, Close ta bux route anit about 1 Yq aiiten 
Station, with direct service to Lorton 56 miles, 


UNIQUE OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Quist comnts. sett rotreat clise 


5 Puinciial BED AND 
DREKSING ROOME. 
VATHROOM, 2 MAIDH' 
BEDROOMS. 38 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS. EXCEL- 
LENNY DOMNRSTIC 
OFFICES, 

Main electricity, gan, main 
water, 
GARAGE & STABLINU. 
Well timbered — Ground 


with lawns and sunken 
garden, amounting to about 


2% ACRES 
i VACANT POSSESSION, 
To be OLD by AUCTION on WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1946 (untess 
previeusly sold by private treaty). 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale from Fox & Sons, 117, Weatorn Road, Brighton 1, 
7 {(Tel.; Hove 2277 and 7270, 4 lines.) 
Soltcitora : Mesars. (Haris Maloun & Wits0n, 1, Highworth, WorthInig. 








IN THE FAVOURITE TALBOT WOODS DISTRICT 
BOURNEMOUTH 
With direct access to Mayrick Park Golf Course, 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVELY SITUATED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE — 
‘‘FOREST DENE,” LITTLE FOREST ROAD 
Orcupyiny « magnificent position within ensy reach of the centre of the town. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, genta.’ doakroom, kitchen and good offices. 
ALL PUBLIC KERVICKS, TELEPHONE. GARAGE (2 cars). 


Abtenetive ly tuld-out Grounds with tennif or croquet lawn, flower borders, Inrge 
kitehen garden with truit trees. -In all about 


ONE ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 

‘To by BOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER'S HALL, HINTON ROAD. 
BOURNEMOUTH, on THURBDAY, JANUARY 31, 1846, at 3 p.m. 
Solinitora : Mesors, PLATT & ('o,, 4, Albert Square, Manchester. 
Auctioneers: Mesara. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Hournemouth, 
And at Southsampttn and Brighton. 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY CLUB OR PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE 


MID-SUSSEX 
1% milan from Wivslafielt Station. 11% wailer from Brighton. 4144 stilea from London, 
THE VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
‘““HOOK PLACE,’’ CUCKFIELD ROAD, BURGESS HILL 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 rectptlon rooms, billlards room, good 
domestic offices. 
MAIN BLECTRICITY. COMPANY'S WATER, 


Entrance Lodge, Garage. Chauffeurs Fiat. Useful Outbultdi 
Extensive Cirounde with idiocy + part and cake ands, amounting in yall to about 


The Residence ls at present mean tioned | bat early posscasion is anticipated. Vacant. 


BOLD by AUCTION at et ‘oun HIP HOTEL, BR 
To PRMRUARY £1, 1046, st gum. conless previously sold privately!” 
folieitors: Mewsrs, Coneman & Co., 38, Waterloo Btrest, Hove. 
Joint Auctionsers: Messrs, Fox & Moms, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Mosers. 
T. BaNwiprnn & Co., Market Place, Haywards Heath. 
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FOX _&_ SONS 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPT ‘ON—BRIGHTON 








1946 













































SOUTHAMPTON: 
AWTEONY B. PUL, PBL, F.A1. 
Y. BRUAN OE, P4081, Adel. 
[D AGENTS 


BRIGHTON 
A. KILVINGTOR, B.a1.P.4, 





Comemaseding mame contin} and en sine extending from the Solent to the Purbeck Hille 


The Pleasure Grounds and “Gardens 
extend Ln all to aboitt 


1% ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON 
COMPLETION, 


PRICE £10,000 


Held on Lease for 08 years from June £4 
WM, at an anual ground rent of 
£5Y 4a, 


For particulars, u FOX & SONK, 
44-62, Old Chetat any Road, Bourne: 
aand at Southampton and 


By Onder of the Heooutors, 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Enjoying perfet privacy and overlooking Mayrick Park, — Convenient distance from the 
centre af the town, 

‘The chotoe well-appatuted ; 
Freehold Residence 
‘* Rockmount,'' 

2, Dunbar Road, 
5 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms (8 fitted A ao), 
3 bathrooms, ing 
lounge hall, 3 a lendid 

reception rooms, spacious 
billiards room, matda stt- 
ting room, complete do- 
mentle. offices, 
Central heating. All main 
services. Heated double 
RATARE, Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, 


PIOTURESQUE GARDEN, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN with ORCHARD 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


‘To be BOLD by AUCTION on the PREM I@E8 on WEDNEGDAY, JANUARY 30, 
1846, at 3 p.m. 
Solleltors: Meséra, MOORING, ALDRIDGE & Havbon, Westover Chambers, Bourne- 
mout! 
Messrs. Fox & SONA, 44-52, Old Christohurch Road, Hournemouth, 








Auctionee! 





By Order of the Breeutors uf the late Mra. Caroline Teape, 
TALBOT PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 
Occupying a sunny position in a much-facoured residential area, Close to a good 
shopping district and not far from the centre of the town, 
THE ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED AND WELL 
BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
‘““BAYFORD,"’ 109, TALBOT ROAD 


In splendid decorative condition throughout, rincipal and 2 dormer bedroom» 
a titted with baalns, h. & ¢.), boxroom, Hiatt tiled bathroom, 3 reception rome, 
cloakroom, good domestic offtees. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES, SOUTH ASPHUT. 
Matured garden, Including standard rose beds, flower border and. lawn, 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE, 
To he SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES on TUESDAY, JANUARY 28, 
1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solettors : Messrs, TATTERBALL & SON, 208, Old Christohurch Road, Bournemetth. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & (BON, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
‘And at Southampton and Brighton. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


few mistutes walk from the sec and almost adjoining a good 18-hole 

@ short di 
Dea is encore a oe ortoa 
A COMFORTABLE, WELL PLANNED, ULTRA-MODERN 
sagt RESIDENCE 


Fitted with all leboursaving 
conveniences and in good can: 










Within a course, 





















MAIN ELECTRICITY AND. 
POWER. 





COMPANY'S WATER. 
GARAGE, 


SECLUDED GROUNDS AND WOODLANDS, THE WHOLE PPRISIN: 
PRICE £6,800, FREEHOLD 









FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRIST ORURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH aa BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone Bournem: 


jouth 6960 (Five lines) og 
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EUROPE—S. AMERICA 
RECORD 


BY LANCASTRIAN CLASS AIR LINER 


CTARLIGHI 
STARE 


EQUIPPED WITH 
LODGE 
PLUGS 


The first civil aircraft 
to take off from Heath 
Row, London, the big- 
gest aerodrome in the 

world. 




































CABINET MAKERS 
_ awn ARTORAFT LIMITED 


CONTRACTORS FOR MODERN INTERIORS 


FURNISHINGS FOR SHIPS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, OFFICES 
LOWER BRISTOL RD, BATH, London Showroome: 4 CAVENDISH SQ... W.! 


SUUND SAVES | I E 













































Lodge Plugs Ltd. Rugby 





- Save valuable - executive 
time by Installing the 
TANNOY LOUD- 
SPEAKER SOUND 
SYSTEM. 





For Staff Location, 
f Announcements, " Music 
| While You Work " Pro- 
'” grammes, "Canteen Con- 
certs, Alarm and Time 
Signals, * ‘The TANNOY’ 
is an assurance of greater 
general efficiency, both jn 
factory and office. , - 


=cacee \TANNOW 


nine Cree Fmt Quy RPOUNTAIN: 
largest ‘organisation in Greet Scitain specialising SATAN Ee 










‘The secret of the Daimler uid 
traneminsion ix found in one of 
Nature's laws — CaNtTRirvaaL 
Farce. As the engine spins, the 
oil in a flywheel which is ribbed 
with vanes is Aung out against 
the vatts of another wheel 
connected to the driving shaft. 
‘There ts no metallic contact. 
Oil is the only ‘medtum, So the 
action le always smOOTH and 
SILENT, 
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A CAR FAR AHEAD OF ITS TIME 


By 1930 Daimler had perfected the fluid flywheel, 
the famous oil drive. At once it gave an ease and 
smoothness of control which were startling. The 


whole aspect of car driving was changed. 


Now America follows Daimler’s example. All their | 
‘newest leading models will be fitted with fluid drive. 


And so of course will your new Daimler be.. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED * LONDON AKD COVELTRT. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS 
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; Havrlip 
MRS. PETER CAZENOVE 
Mrs. Cazenove, who is Ag daughter ot the late Mr. Cyril E, Martineau and of Mrs. Martineau, 


35, Sloane Avenue, S.W. pos a cousin of the late President Roosevelt, nursed at St. Thomas's 


Hospital all through the wat, H Hers marriage to Flight: Liewennn Peter F. Cazenove, Auxiliary Air Force, 
only son of van erey Caneaove, of a New Hall, , Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, took place 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C,2, 


Telegrems: Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
° 
ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.2, 
Telephone: Templa Bar 4363 





Tha Editor reminds corvespondents that communice- 

tions requiring a reply mus! be accompanied by the 

veguistic stamps, MSS. will not be returned wnless 
this condition ts complied with. 


Posta! rates on this issue: Iniand 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 


utnnsnenunennaat 


FARM LABOUR PROBLEMS 
"Ts, the wage question looms large 





at the moment in the discussion of 
agricultural problems, it is by no means 
necessarily the decisive factor it might seem to 
be in deciding whether or not the industry will 


continue to be able to control or attract suffi- : 


cient labour. The chief factors at the moment 
are likely to prove the progressive disappearance 
of prisoner-of-war labour, and the difficulty of 
implementing with the materials and personnel 
at the Government's disposal a policy of civil- 
ising rural existence which will really satisfy 
those who are coming back to the land and 
appeal to those who wish to start a career on 
it. Between these short-term and long-term 
factors is the rate of release from the Forces. 
Under the Class B block release arrangements 
it was some time ago arranged to release 10,000 
men taken from agriculture, and it is now 
announced that authority has been given for the 
release of another 8,000. But this is nothing 
like enough if we are to be prepared to meet al! 
contingencies, The number of prisoners ngw 
allocated to agriculture in England and Wales 
alone is nearly 100,000, and it is quite clear 
that they cannot be retained indefinitely 
indeed, so far the Government has made no 
definité promise to keep them for employment 
after the next harvest. . 

Meanwhile, the effects of slowness of release 
from the Forces are being aggravated by other 
considerations. In order to accelerate the 
velease of older men, it is now necessary to call 
up for military service considerable numbers of 
young men born in or after 1915 who have been 
retained in civil life, and it has ndw been 
decided that agriculture should make an 
additional contribution of the order of 5,000 
men. Deferments already granted are te be 
reviewed and a larger proportion of young men 
who reach the age of eighteen this year are to 
be called up, Though the review of deferments 
is to be conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the War Executive Committees in concert, 
it cannot but reduce the net balance of current 
releases over intake. At the same time com- 
plaint is being made that the farms are losing 
men quite unnecessarily on medical grounds, 
owing to the issue of certificates by doctors to 
men recommending them for lighter work. 
These men, it is said, have been sheltered in 
agriculture during the war and are ridding 
themselves of their responsibilities on medical 
grounds, 

The long-term problem is even more 
important, and though it is satisfac to find 
the Minister of Agriculture declaring that the 
provision of rural houses with good sanitation, 
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water, and electricity services is fundamental to 
the success of any policy that any Government 
might arinounce, there are hardly sufficient 
signs that Government achievement in’ these 
directions is likely to be rapid or effectively 
directed. The earlier declarations of the Minis- 
ter of Health have been whittled down since his 
early day's and it is quite clear that the Ministry 
of Agriculture has been exerting a good deal of 
pressure on other departments with the idea of 
getting the whole question of rural housing con- 
sidered from a practical standpoint of maintain- 
ing agricultural production rather than of vindi- 
cating political theories. From this point of 
view the calling together of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee to present a new report on the subject 
probably indicates some realisation of the 
Seriousness of the situation and may even fore- 
shadow a change of heart. But the Hobhouse 
Committee can have little to say to-day that 
they have not already said in their Report of 
1943, and if their recommendations with regard 
ta local organisation of plans and building are 
foliowed, that will lead to the most rapid over- 
taking of current needs that can be envisaged. 
Those recommendations are substantially based 
on the part which the rural builder can play, 
both in serious reconditioning and in the build- 
ing of smal! groups of cottages largely with locai 
materials. The longer his activities are crippled 
by the keeping back of his key men with the 
Forces, or by mistaken ideas with regard to 
pooling of labour, the slower will progress be. 


SNOW 

HE Spring has not yet come, 

The robin now is dumb 
in the wind-vaked tree; 
A blue tit seeks for food 
Within the barren wood, 
Nor any song has he. 
The Spring has not yet come, 
The stricken earth is numb 
And hardened into stone, 
No movement stirs the sedge, 
And at the pond’s sharp edge 
A heron stands alone. 
Only the north wind moans 
And vaps the hollow bones 
Of threadbare trees, 
Till winging in its wake 
The first unfurled snowflake 
Comes floating down to ease 
The armour of the cold, 
The chains of frost that hold 
The river and the wood. 
Then from the pent-up shy 
White whirling millions fly 
Released in silent flood. 

Puorse HesKetn. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


TTENTION has recently been called to 
the fact that in spite of the comprehen- 

sive nature of the Government's statement 
on agricultural policy, no word was said in 
it with regard to the improvement of animal 
health—though the toll which disease takes of 
the industry is everywhere recognised as dis- 
astrous. During the war the Ministry, by 
revising the conditions governing the licensing 
of bulls and encouraging milk recording, has 
taken at least two important steps in the direc- 
tion of livestock improvement. The connection 
between the breeding of better and healthier 
herds and the current eradication of disease 
should be self-evident, and for theco-ordination to 
be effective we need not only more careful local 
supervision but a larger and better organised 
force of veterinary practitioners providing both 
advice and medical assistance, wherever it is 
Tequired, Apart from state and local services, 
there are at present not more than 1,500 
qualified surgeons in agricultural practice—a 
number which is far from adequate and needs 
urgently to be increased. The Loveday Com- 
mittee on veterinary education produced pro- 
during the war which contemplate the 
turning out of 220 graduates each year from the 
veterinary colleges in place of the present 150, 
and this figure the Ministry apparently accepts 
as moeting immediate needs. But much time 
has been lost since the Committee reported by 
negotiations with regard to the required expan- 
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sions between the Koyal College and the Uni- 
versities. It is surely high time that an official 
statement was made on the subject, if only to 
reassure would-be entrants. to the profession, 


‘The ‘encouraging way in which the “panel” 


service for dairy cows has been received shows 
bow much work is waiting to be done, for the 
panel contracta at present cover only 300,000 
animals and there is no doubt that with more 
qualified veteri surgeons available the 
number could be doubled. 


THE COLOURED BLISES 

E are told that the British Colour Council 

has advised on the exterior colour for 
buses, but the nature of their advice appears to 
be stil! wrapped in mystery. Londoners are 
familiar with only two colours; the staring 
vermilion of the urban bus, the comparatively 
restful green of the more rustic. There is 
doubtless something to be said for uniformity, 
but what glorious opportunities are wasted by 
this jack of invention. Lovers of Calverley will 
remember his engaging ‘‘charade” which 
describes a mother with her child waiting, as it 
ultimately turns out, for the St. John’s Wood 
omnibus, Some buses were of richest purple, 
and some blue; others again were “barred with 
yellow like the April bees’’ and that which 
came at last to take the mother “safe in its 
gentle piloting” was green and gold. With such 
bright examples to help them it is to be hoped 
that the Colour Council may induce the 
Ministry of Works to induce the London 
Passenger Transport Board to be a little more 
enterprising and make our streets more 
colourful. The special enquiry as to ‘the 
correlation of cosmetics with costume colours’ 
will leave a large part of the population cold 
by comparison. 


THE GOLFER'S UNCONQUERABLE HOPE 


HE golfer is growing a little weary and 

distrustful when he is told that there is a 
good time coming when he will be able to buy 
a good, new ball to play with. However, he 
goes on hoping and he has lately been cheered 
yet again by learning that by mid-Summer 
there will be a ‘‘reasonable supply”’ of the real 
thing. To this statement, however, a damping 
corollary is attached, namely that for a while 
almost the whole supply will go to the profes- 
sionals for playing in competition and for 
“tutoring purposes. Nobody will grudge the 
professional a proper supply of ammunition for 
the hard fights before him next Summer, but 
there will be no such altcuistic feelings towards 
his pupils. The ordinary golfer will rather be of 
opinion that the learner might exercise his 
prentice hand upon already war-scarred veterans, 
which are ee good enough for him. We are 
further told that the new balls will probably 
cost 3s. $d. apiece as compared with the florin 
or half-crown of pre-war days, That is a modest 
price indeed when we contemplate those 
demanded in the Agony Column, and, as we 
may suppose, eagerly paid. An “unwrapped” 
ball resplendent in its original paper of a pre- 
war vintage is in the nature of a pig in a poke 
and has ere now caused some bitter, dis- 
appointment. : 


GARDEN VISITORS 


Ree ee of houses, shortage of 
staff and petrol rationing all made the 
running of the National Gardens Scheme 
increasingly difficult during the war years, All 
the more credit must be given to the organisers, 
whose hard work and enthusiasm have kept 
it alive. Last year £4,135 was raised for the 
Queen's Institute of District Nursing by the 
the preveding year’ and stil very considerably 

ie ing "§ ant very consis ly 
higher .than ‘that of 1943. Buckinghamshire 
with a total of £613 again came out head of the 
list of counties, with ire second, 
bringing in £451. Lancashire benefited by the 
opening of the gardens of Stonyhurst College, 
which in one day attracted offer 5,000 visitors. 
This year, with larger numbers of holiday 
makers, a little more petrol for motoring, and, 
it is to be hoped, a few more gardeners home 
from the ware, the schemé should go ahead 
with renewed vigour. & 
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Will F. Taylor 


HARROWING ON THE SOUTH DOWNS, NEAR EDBURTON 


A COUNTRYMAN’S 


T would be interesting to hear from those 
Country Lirz readers who maintain birds’ 
breakfast-tables if it is usual for the blue tit 

to sit down to meals. I must confess I had never 
noticed this formal behaviour until three years 
ago when one of the odd half-dozen blue tits, 
who are regular members of the breakfast-table 
club, started to eat his crust of bread by squat- 
ting aquarely on his posterior, with the morsel 
held close to his beak in both feet. It is a most 
comfortable position apparently, and certainly 
a very sensible one, as the scrap of bread cloes 
not slip away with each peck, and there is 
less risk of another breakiaster purloining it. 
Individual blue tits are difficult to identify, but 
I imagined it was only one bird that adopted 
this stance, for I thought 1 could detect a slight 
shabbiness of the feathers beneath his tail as the 
result, which suggested that his trousers would 
require re-seating before the annual moult. 
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HE following Winter the “ tit who sits down 

to meals" was again in evidence, watched 
presumably with*admiration by his relatives, 
and this year the fashion has caught on, for, 
not only do all the blue tits adopt it as a matter 
of course, but a pair of marsh tits, who are 
infrequent visitors, immediately sit down if they 
see one of their opposite numbers in blue break- 
fasting in this position. It is rather suggestive 
of those occasions when a human diner, un- 
accustomed to the array of forks, knives and 
glasses which are laid at a state dinner, keeps a 
watchful eye on an old hand so that there should 
be no ble knife activity with a dish for 
which it is “forks only.” I sl never forget 
the horrified amazement at our dinner table of 
an Egyptian officer who, on a dish of asparagus 
coming round, made the discovery that E: 
people, usually so correct about the employment 
of the right sort of knives and forks, adopt the 
a of the casey oh with this vevare ~ 
gral it in , suck the o 
thas meies Way tome tno Aran pacha ae 
marrow from a sheep's knuckle bone. 

Those aggressive individualists, the great 
tite, are now giving the sitting position a trial 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


from time to time, but, though they realise it 
has its good points, they are loth to commit 
themselves entirely to the methods of their 
social inferiors. Beyond the tit family it seems 
unlikely that the new fashion in table manners 
will spread, as the robins, nuthatches and 
chaffinches persist in treating the ‘breakfast- 
table as a snack bar, and their method of feeding 
suggests that of those part-time Highlanders, 
who in the month of August wear kilts, and 
walk around the room eating their breakfast 
porridge ‘‘on the hoof." 


“l#* 
* 


| my childhood days I was told a not-very- 
nice nursery story about an old farm wife, 
who one moming tipped out the dregs of a 
beer cask into the goose yard, and an hour later 
found the six occupants stretched out appar- 
ently dead. Resolved to cut her loss as much as 
possible she hurriedly plucked the birds for the 
market (this of course was long before the days 
of efficient poultry-sale control), and, as she was 
finishing the last bird, the first one recovered 
from its bout of drunkenness and, with all the 
signs of a bad hang-over, started to waddle 
away in a naked state, As the weather was 
chilly the old farm wife set to work and hastily 
made flannel pull-overs, equipped with pants, 
which she put on the geese when they had 
recovered consciousness, and which they wore 
until their feathers grew again. According to 
the story, as it was told me, they lived happily 
ever after-—or, at any rate, until the week before 
Christmas ; 


This nursery tale struck me.as being most 
improbable even at the early age of six, but 
I have just been told a true story of to-day, 
which would go to prove that complete 
plucking of birds has preaumably no harmful 
effect. A friend of mine, seeing a number of 
geese on a near-by farm, enquired if he could 
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buy one for Christmas. The smallholder’s wife 
replied that she had no licence to sell poultry, 
and could only let him have a goose as a stock 
bird; and the price would be £2 10s, Then, on 
finding that the sum was considered excessive, 
she added: “and of course this would include 
plucking.” 


“,* 


ITH reference to the famous, or infamous, 
Picasso picture, Woman with Fish Hat, 
I have come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing wrong with the picture itself; it is 
over the title, or caption, that Picasso has led 
us astray, and upset so many people. The 
correct title for this very striking picture is 
quite obviously Woman in a Fish Queue, and 
once one has grasped this one realises what a 
marvellous and true-to-life work of art it is. 

The blazing eyes set at different angles, 
which have irritated students of art and 
anatomy, are correct in every way with no hint 
of exaggeration, for they reproduce the look 
one sees on a fish-queue female’s face almost 
every day—the left eye on the marble slab 
measuring the last piece of turbot displayed, 
and looking disparagingly at the Iceland cad, 
while the right eye counts the number of 
would-be fish purchasers between the subject 
of the portrait and the fish vendor. The malig- 
nant glare in the right eye is not exaggerated 
at all, for it is to be seen on most mornings since 
the days of peace and plenty started. The high 
cock of the nostrils is true to life, for do we 
not all desire to know the age of the fish dis- 
played, and how long it has been on rail or 
waiting for atrikers to load it, while the agonised 
clasp of the hands and contortion of the mouth 
suggest that the last strip of turbot is in 
immediate peril with a customer in view. 

The empty fork in the hat, plus the well- 
picked bone and the clock, which does not seem 
to be registering Greenwich time, are all 
common features of to-day, while the bristly 
state of the poor creature's neck merely shows 
that the over-worked and under-staffed hair- 
dresser has been unable to give her an appoint- 
ment for over a month, or that the unfortunate 
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woman spends so much time in fish and other 
vos bere she is fg to attend to her toilet. 
lo not agree wit ¢ majority of the - 
tion of this country that the ccs is feanine. 
less—with the correct title it is one of the most 
striking and topical pictures of to-day. 
2 * 
. 
A CORRESPONDENT in a Sunday news- 
paper asks if the following statement made 
to him by a farmer is true: “that at big shoots 
the head ke serves out to the gun-loaders 
half the supply of cartridges in blanks and the 
shooter blazes away in blissful ignorance—but 
for this there would never be any birds left 
over for the next shoot,” It is really 
the way these mendacions farmers pull the legs 
of the simple townsmen, but the shooter blazing 
off blank cartridges at grouse, pheasants and 
partridges makes a good story, and is almost 
as easy to believe as the one about the sandbags 
being sent out from this conntry, ready filled 
with sand for the Suez Canal defences. 

So far I have never had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of shoot-owners who, 
in addition to providing one with a day's sport 
and a brace of birds to take home, also supply 
the cartridges, but they may exist. As most of 
the men I meet when shooting are most par- 
ticular, and in some cases fussy, about the make 
and loading of the cartridges they use, I cannot 
think the system would ever be really popular. 
“No, I never accept Smith’s invitations to 
shoot nowadays, He has become one of those 
No. 7 shot fanatics and supplies nothing else; 
and I have never been able to do any good with 
them,” 

By M. G. COX 

LACK squalls came hurrying hard on each 

other's heels out of the north, bringing, 

with them great flurries of snow, covering 
the Skye roads with a soft blanket, only to be 
lifted again by the wind and sent to swell the 
drifts in more sheltered places. 

So it was on the morning of our first day 
in Glen Brittle, when we set out towards Coire 
Laggan intending to reconnoitre the precipice 
of Sroa na Ciche, Between us and the corrie was 
a sheet of falling snow ; at first it came upon 
us as light, watery flakes which melted when 
they settled on our clothes, but soon the wind 
was beating ferociously against us, whipping 
up the loose surface snow into spirals that 
swept across the glen in columns of white 
powder, Our faces burned red on the weather 
aide as the stinging flakes were driver horizon- 
tally against them, ; 

We trudged on through this curtain of snow, 
hoping that when we reached the corrie there 
might be a lull allowing us, perhaps,, just a 
glimpse of the rocks. Higher up, however, the 
snow fell thicker than ever, so we sheltered 
thankfully at the foot of a huge boulder which, 
in its Winter coat, resembled a miniature 
Matterhorn. Here we awaited a gap in the 
seething, grey mass. It did not come, Every- 
thing was filled with the wind’s whining and 
rushing among the invisible rocks above and 
the light pattering of falling flakes around us. 
We retraced our steps to Glen Brittle House. 
disappointed, but what could we expect of Skye 
weather in January ? 

If this were to continue, climbing would 
clearly be out of the question, and even if con- 
ditions improved it was doubtful whether the 
rocks would ‘‘go.”* 

COOLINS RIDGE FROM SGURR 

BANACHDICH 


On the other hand, the knowledge that 
blanks had been issued to the loaders might 
supply a most convincing excuse for those pain- 
ful exhibitions, which are occasionally given by 
the most reliable shots and which they have to 
attribute to bad light. ‘‘Entirely the loader’s 
fault. He did not stir up the cartridges properly 
when the keeper issued them, and during the 
last drive I was firing nothing but blanks !”’ 


*,* 


‘Te wild polecat from all accounta is more 
common in various parts of this country 
than it was some thirty years ago, and reports 
of the animal being seen in several parts of 
Wales and the Lake. District are constantly 
recorded. It is satisfactory to know that this 
interesting survival of the past is still holding 
its own. 

One of the peculiarities of the polecat is 
his fondness for frogs and toads, and his original 
method of putting these reptiles into, what one 
might call, cold storage. It is recorded that in 
one breeding nest over forty frogs and toads 
were found in a state of suspended animation 
—alive but quite unable to do more than breathe. 
They had all been skilfully bitten through the 
head in such a manner that only that portion 
of the brain which controls movement had been 
affected, which suggests that the polecat’s 
knowledge of anatomy and skilful surgery 
almost puts him in the F.R.C.S. class. 


Eyes an angling discussion on the 
general coloration of trout and the extent 
to which this varies, I happened to mention 
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that on one occasion I had caught trout on a 
small ‘mountain lough in County Fermanagh 
which had blue spots as well as brown and red | 
This statement met with some incredulity, and 
I was asked to name the lough and provide 
further details. On looking back through the 
mist of years to that day in the pure mountain 
air of North Ireland I wonder if my evidence 
as an eye-witness is reliable enough to be 
ted in fishing circles, 

t happened to be August 2, a date of some 
significance if one serves in a regiment with 
Minden traditions, and at the time I was 
attached at Enniskillen to the Hampshire 
Regiment who were with Duke Ferdinand of 
Brunswick on August 1, 1759, and who had 
marched into battle with roses in their hats. 
I recall the day very clearly—particularly the 
long jolting drive up to the lough in an Irish 
jaunting car—and I remember that my com- 
panion, an officer of the Hampshire Regiment, 
also commented on the blue spots on the trout 
we caught. As, however, the whole of the 
scenery, including the lough, the boat and the 
boatman, seemed to be decorated with spots of 
varying hue that morning we may have been 
in the same state as the historical gun of Vic- 
torian times, who, as the result of late nights 
with the decanter, was in the habit of opening 
the day with a right and left at the covey of 
brown liver spots as they floated over the 
hedgerow in front, 

I should be grateful if any North Irish 
fisherman with experience of Co, Fermanagh 
would confirm if there are trout near Ennis- 
killen with blue spots—it would relieve my 
mind to hear that there are. 


COUNTRY LIFE—JANUARY 


Before going to bed we opened the door, 
which faced the mountains, and jooked outside. 
Incredibly, the night was infinitely still, and 
with the stilltéss had come the cold. The only 
sound came from the Banachdich burn near by, 
and even this seemed subdued now, as if it 
realised that by morning there would be only 
thin trickles of water pulsating gently under 
the ice. 

Our bedroom water-jug was frozen solid 
when we awoke, but the Coolins were abso- 
lutely clear, silhouetted in the shadow of the 
sun which cast a pink glow upon the lower hills 
that border the west of Glen Brittle. Above, a 
few isolated clouds were motionless in the pale 
blue northern sky, which grew paler still, 
almost turning to white on the horizon. 

After a vast breakfast we mounted leisurely 
up the way whereon we had battled with the 
wind and snow the day before. We reached 
Coire Banachdich within an hour. We struck 
the southern slope of the corrie somewhat too 
high and had to, traverse carefully across steep 
snow-covered , under the lower rocks of 
Sgurr Dearg, to the foot of the Window Buttress. 
Here we ate some sandwiches and examined the 
climb. The rock was powdered with snow and 
most Jedges and cracks were covered with a 
thin layer of ice. We decided to make a route 
up the right-hand side of the buttress, leaving 
the Window itself just to our left, as under pre- 
vailing conditions this pitch would have taken 
too Jong, if indeed it could have been climbed 
at all. 

We roped and made our way very slowly 
and cautiously, pitch by pitch, up glazed’ rocks 
which, in Summer, would have been compara- 
tively simple. Now every hold had to be scraped 
clear of verglas, sometimes with the icepaxe 
and sometimes with a jack-knife, making our 
hands bitterly cold and sticking to our fingers 
if we hesitated. Some pitches were easy, athers 
very near the limit; it took a great deal longer 
than either of us had expected, and it was well 
into the afternoon when we reached a broad 
shelf below the west shoulder of Sgurr Dearg. 
We rested and finished the sandwiches. : 

‘We did not linger long, as time was passing 
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THE ISLE OF RUM FROM SGURR DEARG 


too quickly, but continued upwards over the 
broken ice-crusted rocks of the shoulder, Before 
Jong the sun was setting over the sea, forcing 
us to descend, while there was still light, into 
Coire Laggan. We had not reached the summit 
of Sgurr Dearg, there to find out what the main 
ridge had in stare for us the next day, but we 
had remained long enough to see the last sparkle 
on the icicles that bearded the rocks beside us, 
and the jong streamers of cloud that reflected 
a dim red light over the hills on Rum, Then 
we degcended in a smooth and glorious glissade 
to the tiny lochan in the floor of Coire Laggan 
just as the sun disappeared beyond the islands. 

Back at Glen Brittle House, we reflected 
in comfort and made plans for the morrow over a 
gigantic meal, during which one of us disposed 
of no fewer than thirteen mugs of tea! After- 
wards, as usual, we inspec’ the night, and 
found a sky twinkling with myriads of stars, no 
cloud visible and an all-pervading frost. The 
weather was going to hold. 

Daylight did not belie expectations, and our 
aim was to climb directly up the face of Sgurr 
nan Gobhar close behind the house, continuing 
along the aréte which connects this outlying 
peak with the main Coolin ridge, and thence to 
the summit of Sgurr Banachdich by its west face. 
There we would obtain the view we had missed 
the previous day. 

We plodded wearily in soft powdery snow 
on the lower slopes, but as the gradient steep- 
ened the snow improved. We kicked steps to 
the summit, and looked back across Glen Brittle 
to the Minch. Our walk along the aréte was 
upon a sharp edge of wind«biown snow, too 
delicate to support many cornices, but a perfect 
surface to tread, Near the junction with the 
west face of Banachdich, we swept the snow 
from some rough gabbro boulders, sat down and 
ate a meal. 

By now the sun had become surprisingly 
hot, rising, as it does in Skye at that time of 
year, only a comparatively short distance above 
the horizon. This in itself is often of great 
assistance to the photographer, as the surface 
texture of the snow is wn inta sharp relief 
and ig not a lifeless plain of whitewash. 
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In front of us the rocks and gullies of Sgurr 
a’ Greadaidh, gleaming white with fluted ice, 
stood out sharply beyond the great shadow cast 
by Sgurr Banachdich. Further to our right lay 
the dark, rounded buttresses of Sgurr Dearg; 
only the broad shelf which we had reached the 
day before was in sunshine, while over the sea 
a haze hid all but the highest peaks of Rum, 
standing serenely above calm waters. An 
embryo cloud forming above Askival appeared 
like smoke from a volcano, All around us the 
sunshine struck a million little crystals and 


-knobs of ice. 


We walked on up this dazzling carpet 
wondering eagerly what we would see beyond 
the main ridge. Soon the summit was in sight 
and we ran to the cairn, A truly amazing 
panorama stretched towards the mainland. 
The great snow and ice faces of Blaven and 
Clach Glas formed the middle distance while 
the black shadow of the Coolins barred the sun 
from the corries below. Northwards the Red 
Hills across Glen Sligachan stood like giant 
puff-balls capped in ridges of silky snow. 
Hundreds of peaks were visible to the east, 
though a low-lying haze cut off all but their 
tops from our view on the horizon, In the very 
dim distance the bulk of Ben Nevis could just 
be discerned, 

Below us lay Comuisk, its waters dark in 
the shadow of the ridge. Over everything 
was a profound quiet till an occasional 
stone .or ice particle; broke off with the sun’s 
warmth and went tidkling into the depths, 

We spent some time on the summit finish- 
ing our lunch and exposing much film in an 
effort to capture something of the beauty of 
our surroundings. It is all too easy under such 
conditions to take photographs haphazardly in 
the belief that the camera sees eye-to-eye with 
oneself, forgetting its limitations and paying 
too little attention to the composition of each 
picture, 

When the sun began to lose its warmth 
the falling stones were silenced once more, and 
we plunged gaily down a convenient trough of 
crusted snow into. Caire a’ Greadaidh. 

How easy it is at the end of one climbing 
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EAST FROM THE MAIN RIDGE. BLAVEN AND CLACH GLAS WITH MAINLAND PEAKS BEYOND 


day to talk of ambitious schemes for the next, 
and how often are those schemes modified in 
favour of something less strenuous when the 
next day comes. Our limbs were somewhat 
weary and we succumbed easily to the tentative 
suggestion of an off day, exploring the burns on 
the low ground. 

Streams are perhaps one of the most 
pleasant ingredients of mountain scenery. Start- 
ing as mere drips and seepings or throbbing 
springs, they gradually become more confident 
trickles which join countless other trickles 
to form a regular flow, turning at last into 
a rushing, talkative torrent, with falls and 
pools, In Winter their waters are crusted with 
ice and the heathery banks that border their 
course are snowbound. Icicles hang from the 
















falls and the pools luok green and cold; frost 
flowers glide down the water and freeze to. the 
icy margin, forming varieties of patterns. 

We spent some fascinating hours looking 
for photographs along the banks of the burn 
which emerges from Coire Laggan and winds 
across boulder-strewn flats to the sea. 

The following day Was ag fine as ever but 
high above the Coolins were a few long wisps of 
cloud, We decided to go up Glen Brittle and 
climb the south-west side of Sgurr Thuilm, 
making any course from the summit which 
seemed favourable according to the time we had 
taken. Our way ied upwards over steep, regular 
slopes to a wonderful curved aréte which 
mounted directly towards the summit. The 
snow here was in perfect condition and it was 
easy to kick steps, though there were patches 
formed by wind action which were prepared tu 
slide had they been given provaqcation. 

Sgurr Tuilm was an arc of white and hardly 
any rock was visible, except for occasional 
outcrops. We had seen this snow two days 
before and had longed to tread it. Beyond the 
cairn and still above, the peak of Sgurr a’ 
Mhadaidh was scarred .by a great black gully, 
and the ridge between was heavily corniced. 
Away in Applecross and Torridon the hills 
stood over a haze which covered the rest of 
Skye, and above them strange opaque cloud bars 





were massing. The northern sky was tinged 
with a curious pale green. 

We followed the ridge and decided to make 
for the highest of Mhadaidh’s four tops; this 
meant traversing very steep snow slopes below 
the peak until we joined a large couloir which 
jed directly to the skyline. The snow was 
astonishingly hard, almost like névé, and the 
angle was considerable; fragments dislodged 
by the leader’s ice-axe swished past and 
cannoned off the retaining walls. At length, 
breathing hard, we gained the col between Sgurr 
a’ Mhadaidh and Sgurr a’ Greadaidh, and after 
a rest continued up steep irregular rocks, very 
slippery but beautiful with frost flowers. To 
reach the summit it was necessary to proceed 
a cheval upon a knife-edge of ice, gripping tightly 
with the knees and summoning every available 
source of friction from our clothing. On one side 
an apparently vertical cliff dropped to Coruisk, 
while the other fell away hardly less steeply to 
the snow slopes which we had traversed, This 
was indeed a real mountain, 

A faint chill wind sprang up as we 
watched the sky turn slowly from green through 
pink to red, and great ranges of clouds now filled 
the north, We were glad to clamber back to the 
col and proceed, at first with much braking, 
then with ever-increasing confidence, in a 
superb glissade down the couloir. As we 
emerged into Coire a' Greadaidh 
the sun lit on the frozen surface 
of a pool, making it glow like fire, 

Late in the night the ex- 
pected storm began, and the 
mountains retired once more 
behind a misty barrier heavy 
with snowflakes. 





The pictures illustrating this 
urticle were taken by Michael Cox 
and Hamish Pelham-Burn. 


THE AUTHOR ON THE 
SUMMIT OF SGURR 
THUILM 
Patches of anow might casil 
have olid ae the qavuaialnedee 
climbed 
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SKOKLOSTER SHIELD 


HE layman who looks at the Skokloster shield may well be excused 
for repeating the words of General Bosquet at Balaclava: It is 
magnificent, but it is not war. Yet one need not judge armonr solely 

by its fitness in the field. Its uses were wider than that, From the earlieat 
ages weapons have been subject to elaborate ornamentation, and it is only 
in recent years that this instinct has been suppressed. 

In the days before crowns and stars and crossed batons, a leader 
was known by the richness of his accoutrement. A fine armour gave 
prestige, It was the most valued of diplomatic gifts. Rival monarchs on 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold strove hard to outshine each other in 
person as well as in policy. The parade armour was a serious matter, 
and implied more than persona) vanity, It was an instrument of propa- 
ganda, designed to emphasise the owner's power and resources. 

The shield (Fig. 1) which is described and illustrated in great detail 
jn a monograph published by the Kungl, Livrustkammaren, Skokiostey 
Skdlden, with an English summary (Stockholm 1945), by the former 
director, the late Baron Rudolf Cederstrom, and completed by a colleague, 
Karl Erik Steneberg, forms part of the hereditary armoury of Count 
Wrangel in the castle of Skokloster. The authors show that it probably 
belongs to a suit for man and horse in the Swedish Royal Armoury made 
for King Erik XIV of Sweden by an Antwerp goldsmith, Eliseus Liebaerts. 
This is a new name to the student of armour and raises interesting 
speculations about the whole group of embossed armour to which it 
belongs. This has hitherto been called the Louvre School from the French 
connections of many of its components. 

The ornament is in all cases florid and rather decadent in the manner 
of the School of Fontainebleau. It lacks the richness and vigour of the 
work of the Negroli of Milan of the preceding generation. Liebaerts was 
clearly more of a goldsmith or medallist than an armourer. The general 
design is nearly always weak, taking little account of the main lines 
of the armour, but the execution of the detail is most accomplished, 
This is clearly shown by contrasting the photograph of the whole shield, 
which gives a confused impression, with any of the eleven plates 
of detail. The latter exhibit with what skill the muscular figures 
of captives are rendered in low relief, and the savage battle of naked 


1.—-THE SKOKLOSTER SHIELD 


2.—PEACE GHNII; DETAIL OF THE SUIT OF ERIK XIV 
IN STOCKHOLM. (Right) 3.—-DRAWING IN THE 
GRAPISCHE SAMMLUNG AT MUNICH 


men and horses in the central cartouche is quite horrifying. The - 
women throwing arms upon the fire, though executed in a most 
stubborn medium, are actually more sensitive than the drawings 
for them in the Graphiache Sammlung at Munich (Fig. 3). 

The Louvre School is represented in this country by several 
parade shields in the Wallace Collection and at Windsor Castle. 
Whether we shall in future have to call it the Antwerp School 
remains to be seen, But wherever or by whom it was made, the pre- 
vailing inspiration is that of the French artist, Etienne Delaune. 

Armour can be as significant a vehicle of taste as furniture 
or architecture. Erik XIV must have liked his opulent Antwerp 
armours, for he had three of them, two of which were sold early 
in the seventeenth century to the Electof. of Saxony. But we 
know that he was also acquainted with'armaur of a more restrained 

ificence. When he was courting Queen Elizabeth, his envoy 
Duke John of Finland, was presented with an armour engraved 
with a bear shouldering a sword which was made for him in the 
Royal Workshops at Greenwich. It is now lost, but its appearance 
‘is recorded by a drawing in the pattern book known as the Jacobe 
{diiuemn, and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


(Right) 4—DETAIL' OF THE SHIELD 
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FOX- HUNTING’S DEBT TO THE FARMER 


UNTING, like the drama or any other 
institution, depends for its existence on 
the support of public opinion,” said the 

late Lord Willoughby de Broke. That the 
particular public opinion in this case is that of 
the farmers goes without saying 

If the squire be still in possession of his 
ancestral acres, which is most unlikely, he is 
probably too poor to hunt. The parson cer- 
tainly is, and owing to a definite shortage of 
medicos, the doctor is too busy, Yet they and 
the farmers—with a small percentage of soldiers 
on leave—were the field in olden days. From 
mid-Victorian times hunting became really 
much too popular and there rode over the land 
a very different and much larger field, most of 
whom knew little about agriculture. In 
addition, a perfect spate of new laws and regula- 
tions on every conceivable subject during the 
last fifty years or so has added enormously to 
the difficulties of hunting a much more thickly- 
populated country, so that damage which was 
trivia] in times past easily becomes of some 
magnitude to-day, 

Let me give an actual example. A youth 
put a tired horse at a boundary fence into a 
road and knocked a hole in the fence. After 
he had gone the stock got out and the police took 
action against the farmer for letting his animals 
stray on the road. The Bench happened to con- 
sist that day of sporting magistrates, who fined 
the farmer as lightly as possible, but none the less 
administered the law, as they were bound to do. 
The farmer promptly warned the hunt off ! 

As Mr. Jorrocks says, ‘‘A slight knowledge 
of farmin’ promotes the true enjoyment of the 
chase, and wot so ’umiliating as to see a big 
farmer bullying a little man in Jeathers and scar- 
let for riding over his seeds when the innocent 
is ignorant of havin’ done nothin’ o' the sort |” 
All the same, it does not follow that he was 
ignorant, except of local conditions. 

In these days people move about a great 
deal. He might have come from one of the plough 
countries, which always have been arable and 
always have been hunted over, so that unless 
it was seeds in the literal sense of the word, 
his offence in those countries would be almost 
nil. It is this shifting population which is one 


“ONE 


OF THE PLOUGH COUNTRIES 


Written @ Illustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


of the modern menaces to fox-hunting. There 
is, I am afraid, a growing section among ‘the 
farmers who, although they welcome residents, 
intensely dislike horse-box folk, Although the 
honorary secretary probably looked on these as 
a mixed blessing, their cap was distinctly useful 
to hunt funds, especially in some of the more 
fashionable countries. Two or three well-known 
hunts have this season banned visitors—a wise 
precaution from the farmers’ point of view, if 
not from the box office's. 

Another much-debated question among 
my farmer friends is that of fox-hunting on 
Saturdays. Years before the war I heard them 
say that they were against Saturday hunting, 
especially the smaller farmers. Their men go 
home at mid-day, leaving the small farmer to 
milk and feed, etc., so that the land is empty. 
Consequently, if gates are left open the straying 
of stock, etc., ig unnoticed until Monday morn- 
ing and a lot can happen in that time. On the 
other hand, many farmers and most business 
men and tradesmen would be unable to hunt 
on any day except Saturday. 

What is the answer? Anyway, it boils down 
to this—never leave a gate open. Second horse- 
men were supposed to shut gates, but I always 
remember the master who, writing up his hunt- 
ing diary, underlined in red ink, ‘actually saw 
a second horseman shut a gate!” T.T, herds 
confined in double fences make the gate ques- 
tion more acute than ever, 

There is another aspect of Saturday hunt- 
ing that occurs to me. It seems to me likely 
that it may be difficult, in these days of high 
wages and short hours, to get hunt servants and 
grooms to work late on tired and dirty horses 
on Saturdays, 

Unfortunately, there are to-day, for fox- 
hunting, bigger issues to be faced—as examples, 
the new motor roads andthe electrification of all 
railways. Both will be real stoppers, one would 
imagine! But let us confine ourselves to the 
more immediate future and not go to meet 
trouble halfway. 


Those people who think that hunting con- 
flicts with farming interests must be a little 
shaken in their convictions, not only by the fact 
that the farming community had a wonderful 
opportunity to stop hunting in the early days 
of the war, and did not, but by the fact that the 
farmers in the Chiddingfold country of Surrey 
and Sussex started a new pack of foxhounds in 
their country to replace the old pack, and this 
during the war. 

A few of the many packs did not hunt 
through the war and, as I fully expected, gtd 
are the ones which have some difficnity in 
starting up again. So far as I can learn at present 
however, only two are really defunct out of 
about 190 in Great Britain, exclusive of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

My business has of late led me to various 
hunting countries. In each I have endeavoured 
to discover the local conditions and, in most 
cases, had a day's hunting also. ‘‘No names, no 
pack drill,” but one hunt I went to is run 
by two farmers, with an old kennel man of 
70, Another has been hunted by a farmer 
through the war and chiefly financed by brother 
agriculturalists, Moreover, these are not the 
little foot packs of the Welsh, Scottish or Cum- 
brian hills that are, in normal times, what one 
might call poor man's fox-hunting, but they are 
ordinary, fair-sized provincial hunts. The 
enthusiasm for the chase is far from dead. Apart 
from those taking an actual , the odd 
trusses of hay and straw, the pig potatoes to 
feed hounds on, the odd carcase for the same 
purpose, or the loan of a horse to the hunt 
servants by a farmer, have all kept things 
going. In fact, the farmers have saved fox- 
hunting from extinction. 

During the war every acre was needed for 
corn, potatoes or sugar-beet. Apart from the 
fact that this was, in many cases, a hardship 
for farmers, apparently local climate was not 
always taken into consideration and, more par- 
ticularly in the north and west of Britain, 
crops were grown which, obviously to local 
people, could not ripen, much less be harvested, 
owing to climatic conditions. I have in mind a 
very considerable acreage in Westmorland 
where corn lay rotting in the fields when I 





WHICH ALWAYS HAVE BEEN ' ARABLE” 
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passed in November a year or two back, Con- 
sequently it is obvious that a relaxation of 





“OLD BOILING HENS AT THIRTY SHILLINGS EACH”. 


restrictions is called for, 
and that much land 
must go back to grass— 
which is ta the good 
from a riding point of 
view, And yet no loss 
to the nation. 

Then there is the 
poultry question, In 
normal times most hunts 
paid {although it was 
not obligatory) compen- 
sation for loss occasion- 
ed_ by foxes, but it is ob- 
vious that no hunt has 
funds capable of paying 
for even old boiling hens 
at 30s, each | Therefore, 
they put up with vul- 
picide and try to look 
pleasant about it! This 
may continue for some 
time to come and, per- 
sonally, I doubt if it will 
lead to a fox shortage. 
As a farmer wrote recently, ‘If farmers should 
extinguish hunting, it will not extinguish foxes.” 
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The views of the farmers’ men are a little 
more difficult to gauge. Perhaps these two 
examples give some sort of guide to their 
attitude to-day.— 

(A) Northamptonshire. There be a fox in a trap 
down in long meadow, boss. I couldn't get 
he out. You'd better have a try- 

(B) Hampshire, The Yanks were just as fond 
of pets as the British soldiers. One of them 
had a tame fox cub—-which hereleased before 
going overseas on D, Day. This cub, with 
a collar on, was quite unable to fend for 
itself and, driven desperate by hunger, it 
waa seen trying to steal a workman's dinner 
out! of his satchel (left under a hedge). It 
was' promptly knocked on the head. 

In conclusion let me record part of a 
conversation overheard on the last day of cub 
hunting. An old farmer was speaking ; “And 1 
shall hope to see you gents at the opening meet 
next week in scarlet and everything, the same 
as afore the war."' The reply was, ‘‘ Well, I don't 
know, George, It was not much fun fighting 
Hitler and some of us didn't come back, including 
our late master, so on the whole I think most 
people will think that scarlet is not indicated, 
at least, for the present.” 





HOW TO MANAGE WEEK-END SHOOTS 


hurled at syndicates is their partiality 
for over-shooting, to the detriment of 
ground and breeding stocks alike. Were 
there no better grounds for querying this 
suggestion, it is most unlikely that hard-headed 
business men would choose practically to double 
their expenses by re-stocking every year for 
the sake of a few days’ extra shooting. If we 
cannot give them credit for sportsmanship, we 
might at least allow them common sense, 
although there are undoubtedly exceptions in 
those syndicates which carry out an annual 
flitting from one shooting to another and leave 
a barren heritage for unfortunate successors, 
This question of over-shooting is not dis- 
posed of so aasily, however. Quite often, 
without any lack of sportsmanship or infringe- 
ment of bag limits, properties are too hard- 
hammered. The problem of week-end shooting 
is not an easy one. Men naturally want to 
employ their only days of recreation and so the 
Saturday shoot becomes an institution. 


ene 


Now let us see how this works out, It may 
mean that a place is shot twenty-three times in 
the season, without taking into account the 
Christmas holidays. That means another two 
or three days’ shooting, and this is out of all 
Teason on any moderate-sized shoot. 

If "one expresses this opinion to those 
unconversant with the ups and downs of game 
propagation, they ask why? They go on to say 
that our forbears shot for a hundred and twenty- 
six days a season without injuring their breeding 
stock and that e is much more plentiful 
nowadays than it was aforetime. That is all 
quite true. Yet how many shots did those old 
gentlemen, with their antiquated weapons, 
obtain by comparison with ourselves ? Not so 
many in the season as are fired in one day's 
partridge driving or covert shooting. Were we 
content to pot-hunt, firing at one bird every 
hour, we, too, could go out whenever the fancy 


O* of the brickbats most commonly 


took us without worrying about the future.’ 


Unquestionably, in some parts of the ceuntry, 


ah. can itill do.2a....That.doss. not, @s.arule,, . 


however, mean partridges and pheasants, 

Of course, a syndicate may shoot évery 
week-end, with high days and holidays into 
the bargain, if expense be no object. But then 
the problem ceases to be a problem. It may 
take a big enough area to provide shooting for, 
say, forty days in the season, twice over the 
ground, ane be harm will be dene: to fuewre 
Prospects use every separate t 
appropriately rested between-whiles, 

It ig not the actual killing of eo many birds 
on a moderate-sized area, but the constant 
disturbance of an even larger number that does 
the damage. As has been said, with unlimited 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


financial resources these considerations do not 
arise and there is nothing easier on a model 
shoot, stocked in abundance, than to work out 
how much ground can be taken every shooting 
day to yield exactly what is wanted. 

That, however, is not how most men, not 
being millionaires, look at things. What the 
average shooter wants primarily is ground which 
will give him fair bags on each occasion of his 
shooting. To suggest how this may be achieved, 
therefore, let us take a purely hypothetical 
shoot of, say, two thousand acres. Let us 
suppose, too, that it boasts a thousand pheas- 
ants, five hundred partridges, plenty of rabbits 


and a quota of snipe and various on a four-. 


hundred-acre marsh. Then let us ask how that 
shoot could be managed to allow shooting every 
week-end throughout the season and to leave 
a decent stock for next year. 

Quite a straightforward question, it ap- 
pears, which should be capable of answer 
without prevarication. So it is, for the answer 
is that it cannot be managed at all unless we 
are willing to spend half those week-ends in 
pursuit of snipe, rabbits and etceteras. For look 
at it this way, Our pheasants will give us two 
big days in November; two lesser ones at 
Christmas, and one outing for cocks after that. 


“ee 


If we want to increase our stock of part- 
ridges, however, we cannot afford to shoot up 
more than half the stock. For 250 birds will 
not, remember, make up 125 true pairs; we 
shall be lucky indeed if, alowing for Winter 
casualties due to natural causes, they provide 
us with 80 nests, We shall be equally lucky if 
the all-over average of every nest is seven young 
birds, so that under the most favourable circum- 
stances we shall have fewer than 750 partridges, 
young and old, at the beginning of next season. 

So, while we may spread our partridge 
shooting somewhat by having some mixed days, 
the shoot is not big enough to leave driving till 
late, and it really boils down to how long it will 


-stalseus-ta shaat.125 brace, Threedays, perhaps ;.’- 


by spreading it we might make five which, with 
our five days’ covert shooting, falls a long way 
short of the twenty-three week-ends of the 
season. Yet there is this much comfort on this 
shoot which (again let us pretend) we have taken 
for a term of years. The more self-denial we 
practise early on, the better for the future, 
Those partridge stocks. will go on increasing, 
to the incredse also of our shooting days, 
although the birds must never be allowed to 
increase beyond the capacity of the ground, 
combined with Winter feeding, to support them. 

To revert briefly to the ori question, 
however, we shall have to alter the figures con- 


vdasbdrive that takes ; 


siderably if we want anything like twenty-five 
days" game shooting in the season although, of 
course, much depends upon natural geographical 
conditions, In any case, we must very likely 
double the acreage and the stock upon it if a 
similar number of guns is to have equivalent 
shooting. The amount of game a shoot will 
support per acre depends upon those natural 
amenities which I have mentioned. It does not 
follow that we shall get twice as much shooting, 
I do not pretend, therefore, that this 
hypothesis is of any greater value than to serve 
as a rough illustration of what, under average 
conditions, shoots will bear. Of course, it is 
impossible to detail the countless ways in which 
any ground may be managed. While it cannot 
be gainsaid that the smaller the shoot the less 
disturbance it will stand, it may be quite possible 
on a moderate-sized place—one of, say, 1,500 
to 2,000 acres~-so to arrange things that only 
so many: head shall be shot on any one day. 
Thus more outings will be possible, but the 
number of guns is also relevant. Broadly speak- 
ing, except on large shoots, few are preferable 
to many, While this is perfectly capable of 
arrangement on @ private shoot, it is not in a 
ayndicate the membership of which is fixed. 
So we are up against another problem, as 
obviously the amount we kill and the number 
of days which we take to do it depends upon 
the degree of collective skill. Then there is also 
the financial point of view. Our shoot might be 
ideal for four guns, but for economy's sake we 
must take in another couple, thereby increasing 
the killing power and lessening the permissible 
number of shooting days. One cannot generalise 
upon these administrative permutations, except 
to suggest that where membership is too fully 
disproportionate to the ground the use of more 
than one gun per person should be forbidden. 


sek 


One other point! A great deal more harm 
than many people realise is done by the unduz 
prolongation of shooting days. Too many beats 
are planned, with the result that most, if not all, 
are taken in toa greatja hurry before that fata) 
very often in the half 
light of a Winter's evening. Perhaps I have 
been unlucky, but in this particular my experi- 
ence is that syndicates, with few exceptions, are 
blameworthy, These last drives react on 
their perpetrators in the long run. - For. driven 

me is never easy; it is supremely difficult in 
a bad light which increases cent per cent the 
chances of human error in tired men. If we 
always missed clean what we did not kill .it 
would not matter. Unfortunately, we don't and 
it is, 1 verily believe, in these circumstances that 
a very large number of birds are pricked, to 
their own suffering and the detriment, if not 
the destruction, of their capacity for breeding. 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT: PINK WASHED WITH WHITE DETAILS AND PALE BLUE-GREEN SHUTTERS 


RACKENFORD MANOR, DEVON-I 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF THE LATE MR. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 
A homely 18th-century house enlarged 1928-32 with singular charm and taste 
By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 





2.—LOOKING ALONG THE FRONT FROM THE LOGGIA 


CKENFORD, lying between Tiverton and South 
R Molton on high ground near the headwaters of the 

Dart, is an obscure and happy village with no 
ascertainable history (of any interest) and a manor house of 
particular charm. Much, indeed nearly all, of this charm 
the house owes to the late Arthur Chamberlain and to Mr. 
Allan Walton, who advised him on its alteration and furnish- 
ing. In itself the house is of no outstanding architectural 
note, the older part, between the wings in Fig. 1, dating back 
to perhaps the middle of the eighteenth poet when a 
certain William Lyddon probably rebuilt it as a five-bayed 
Georgian block, plaster-faced and white-washed, with a little 
classical porch. Set among mature trees, on ground sloping 
gently southwards to an immense view bounded by distant 
Dartmoor on the horizon, the house had no pretensions to 
be more than a smal} squire's comfortable home. 

A great deal of pleasure, as well as pains, was evidently 
taken to respect this character of the place, in its adaptation 
as a family home between the wars. To alter and enlarge 
sympathetically, and at the same time to provide for the 
personal needs of the occupier, requires sensibilities not always 
present either in client or architect. It is as a singularly 
successful example of this delicate operation that the place 
is considered in this article. The sequel will review the no 
less interesting way in which the furnishing and decoration 
of the rooms came together, gradually and happily, the owner 


- evidently taking endless pleasure in collecting things because 


he liked them and because they would go with each other 
and the house. It is because of this essentially personal 
character, reflected charmingly about the place in so many 
ways, that it is described as the home of Mr. Chamberlain, 
who died in 1941. ‘Unfortunately I never knew it in his time, 
and since these photégraphs were taken it has been sold and 
its contents dispersed. The illustrations, however, recard not 
only an expression of an evidently delightful personality but 
an example of the art of home-making that is worth study. 
As found in 1926, tne nouse consisted of the centre of 
the present south front and the south half of the east wing, 
added some years previously and then having a gable. The 
porch in the middle, at that time the entrance, gave into a 


. Staircase hall (to the right) with two st#tull rooms lying to 


the left. In colour it was a dirty white, and the surroundings 
were much grown-up with laurels and shrubs. Since then, 


_ additions have been. twice made, 


The first addition was the west witig, peoviding a nursery- 
scliosiequns o& the grcuinn fone opetiog tata a loggia formed 
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3.--THE NEW EAST ENTRANCE SIDE, FROM THE GARDEN TERRACE 
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of the new entrance. The old approach, . 
now obliterated, was by a drive through 
the grounds from the east and so to the 
south front. The present approach is not 
architecturally impressive, no attempt having 
been made to co-ordinate the various levels 
of the back side of the house. On the other 
hand, it is a homely, serviceable approach, 
with stables and garage at hand, the gravelled 
yard pleasantly neat. It is in character with 
the place. 

The same simplicity prevails in the 
grounds visible from the house. East, south, 
and west, mown turf stretches away from 
the paving immediately round the house, 
with nothing to detract from the wide 
pastoral view southward, which is framed by 
two big clumps of beeches and rhododendrons. 
It does not much matter that the grass is 
no longer close mown. 

The garden proper is new, lying north- 
east of the house across the entrance- 
approach. In contrast to the rest of the 
surroundings, it is formal and quite elaborate 
—more so than would have been possible, 
had it been more closely linked to the house, 
without altogether altering the character of 
the place. Owing to the slope of the ground 
southwards, it lies slightly above the entrance, 
and at an obtuse angle to the axis of the 
entrance front, from which it is reached by 
a terrace (Fig. 3). The garden, separated by 
a wall, lies alongside the terrace and, divided 
into three sections, has the character of a 
series of outdoor rooms extending the house. 
The central compartment, forming the 
entrance from the terrace, is narrow, running 
back to a curved hedge. On the lateral axis 
apertures in the dividing hedges give into 
the two main enclosures on either side. That 
towards the house (Fig. 4) has a lead foun- 
tain in the middle of its lawn, in the corners 
of which are box-edged flower beds, and a 
flight of steps to a small orchard of flowering 
trees adjoining the entrance yard, The 
farther enclosure repeats its pair in the 
general lines but is differently laid out. 
Connecting all three along the north side is 
a pleached walk of plane trees (Fig. 7), at 

5.—THE HALL, FROM THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR: STONE-COLOURED either end of which is a lead figure. The 
WALLPAPER AND BLACK AND DARK GREEN. COLUMNS. slender mottled stems of the planes—a tree 


by the unadorned arch in the base. The 
gable of the east wing was removed and its 
roof reconstructed to match the rest of the 
front, the cornice moulding being also carried 
round the wing. The porch was retained as 
the garden entry, opening on to’ a paved 
terrace, and a new entrance and porch made 
on the east side (Fig. 3). The extension of 
this front to the right of the porch, however, 
did not take place till 1932. The surface of 
the walls was painted the pink traditional to 
Devon, and the shutters were added, 
painted a pale blue-green. Inside, ‘the south 
entrance and stair hall was made the drawing- 
room, the two rooms beyond run together to 
form the dining-room, and a_ staircase 
existing just inside the new east éntrance 
became the main ascent. 

The second addition, when Mr, David 
Robertson was associated as architect with 
Mr. Walton, produced the hall (Figs. 5 
and 8) to the right of the entrance, the 
columns marking the former external wall; 
and a new staircase built parallel to this hall 
and beyond it. Beyond the new staircase, 
and behind the south-facing rooms in the 
old part of the house, lie the kitchen and 
offices, mostly dating from the time the 
house was built. They look northwards into 
what no doubt was originally the stable yard 
but is now the entrance court, entered from 
the road, Now, therefore, one approaches ; ; 
the house from the back, turning rather : 
sharply down to the gravelaiggaweurt in front 6.~-THE CHAMBERLAIN FAMILY, BY PHILIP CONNARD | 
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for some reason not often used for alleys but admirably 
adapted to them—and the dense level, canopy of their 
leaves, frames a series of delightful pictures acruss the 
enclosed gardens. Along the inner side is a herbaceous 
and Spring bulb border, along the outer more Spring 
bulbs and Solomon's seal against the outer cupresuss 
hedge. Entering by the new front door we find on our right 
the spacious sitting-hall beyond a screen of black and 
dark green marbled columns (Fig. 5). It has a bow 
window in the farther corner with window seats and a 
large round table where family tea has generally been 
spread. The walls have a light stone-coloured paper with 
a slightly darker design, the parquet floor two fine Persian 
rugs of predominantly greyish, plum, and brown colours. 
The curtains are a deep rose velvet with gold embossed 
rosettes. The furnishing is an agreeable mixture of periods 
with several upholstered pieces not shown, and a pretty 
Louis-Philippe chandelier of ormolu and white glass lilies. 
The rather pale colouring, with deeper notes, matches 
admirably the light, vibrant tones of Mr. Philip Connard’s 
conversation piece of the family (Fig. 6) which hangs on 
the inner wall and was painted for the room, though its 
scene is the south-facing drawing-room. Equally at home 
is Mr. T. C, Dugdale’s “Sporting Picture” of the family 
on the lawn in front of the house, its predominant greens 
pane gris in the marble of the fireplace over which it 
angs. It is rare enough to find one contemporary conver- 
sation piece in a ote The presence herd of nil brings 8.—THE HALL LOOKING TOWARDS THE LIBRARY 
home to one forcibly the value of this kind of portrait 


7.—AN ALLEY IN THE GARDEN 


in that, though their subjects are now scattered, and one 9.—THE LIBRARY, A FRIENDLY PINE-PANELLED ROOM 
of them no longer alive, by means of these portraits I felt i 
that I had found them all at home and could fill the rooms 
with the people for whom they were furnished. Even 
when a new owner re-arranges the house, making a new, 
a different, home of it, these pictures will hold back time 
for those who see them, to those sunny Autumn days when 
a typical familylived at Rackenford between the wars. 
A library always retains personal characteristics, and 
this one (Fig. 9), opening out of the hall southwards, seems 
to particularly, probably because it is so obviously cosy 
and well lived in. There is not much more than that to 
say about it, but what a charming room it is! The wood- 
work is pine, the fireplace Ham Hill stone, the ceiling 
muted to the same soft warm colour. (This toning down 
of the ceiling is perhaps the secret of the room’s effect), 
Incidentally I am told that you cannot play bridge under 
the chandelier because everybody sees everybody else’s 
hands, it being made out of a witchball and so reflecting 
everything convexly. I should suppose that even so one 
would need good eyesight so to read the heavens. Another 
delightful element is the way that ships have of sailing 
about the room—in the Van de Velde (or Such) over the 
spies, in the crude Captains’ panels over the doors, 
and even among the. books (Fig. 10). 
There for the present, this discourse on the fine art 
of home-making must pause. In the other rooms to be 
seen next week some of the subtler, more ssthetical, 
aspects of it will come in. BS xy 
(To be concluded) 10.—DOOR TREATMENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF SHELVES IN LIBRARY 
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SOME HOGARTH ENGLISH GLASSES 


By JOHN M. BACON 


“By the by, I have a glass 

given me by a patient which I 
should like you to see,” He showed 
me a tali wine-glass with a smal/ bow! 
and thick stem cut in diamonds all 
the way down to a large foot, the edge 
of which was turned under all round 
like a kind of hem. I dated this rare 
specimen for him as about 1745. 
This was a histotic date both for 
English glass and English history. 
The Jacobite rising of that date 
stimulated the production of much 
English engraved glass in secret 
support of the movement, while 
Carlisle was being besieged and 
Penrith gave quite a bit of its wealth, 
willingly or unwillingly, to the 
movement, 

In 1745 a heavy tax of £9 a ton 
on the materials for making glass 
was imposed by the Government of 
the day, such materials being red- 
lead oxide and white sand. In 1778 
the tax was doubled and in 1825 it 
was raised to £48 a ton; and this 
continued until 1845, by which date, 
a hundred years after the first im- 
position of the tax, the glass trade 
had been completely killed. As a 
result no glass worthy of the name 
of English glass appeared at the 
Great Exhibition held in the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park in 1851. 

But to return to our wine-glass, In 1745 
most people were drinking out of wine-glasses 
with whorled air-lines in rather thick stems, 
which collectors call air-twists, but the nobility 
were accustomed to use glass cut. Nowa- 
days, and from the days of Waterford (1783), 
each factory has its cutting shop, but in those 
earlier days cutting was done solely by glass- 
cutters (a separate trade), who had a busy time 
cutting beautiful specimens with those wheels 
which have to be used. in succession for the 
production of each single diamond-shaped facet 
upon the stem: first the iron-wheel to make 
the first incision, then the stone wheel to 


Ts other day, my doctor said : 


enlarge and shape it, and then the wood wheel . 


to polish it. 

‘These old glass-cutters had their trade 

cards, sheets of paper whereon were printed 
from a specially engraved copper plate their 
name, address, and all the various objects they 
embellished with cutting after having procured 
the uncut articles from the ordinary glass 
factory. For example : 
Thos Betts, Glass Cutter at Ye King's Arms Glass 
Shop . Opposite Pall Mall . Charring Cross, Makes 
and Sells all sorts of curious cut glass such as 
cruets, castors, salts etc. etc. {for seven lines more), 
cheaper and better than hitherto has been done, 
He being the Real Workman for many stars, 


TRADE CARDS 


It was from a descendant of Thomas Betts 
I obtained the rare engraving, issued im 1748, 
with the information that he only made glass 
for the nobility. Thomas Betts’s rivals issued 
similar trade cards; Jerrom Johnson, Acker- 
man, Haedy and others, and the object of their 
issue was to provide a customer with a receipt 
when he paid his bill, the items being written 
on the back and copied out of the ledger. 

Samuel Pepys kept all his trade cards 
(receipted bills), and we have them to-day in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
From these we can tell that he bought his glass 
in 1669 from ‘John Burroughs at the Glass 
house without Ludgate.” This glass would not, 
however, be cut glass, which was not made 
earlier than 1727. 

The beautiful cut-stemmed glass shown me 
had a small bowl, such as was used for cordials. 
The chief cordials of those days were infusions 


of fruits and brandy, and were called ratafias. 
These drinks were the usual accompaniment to 
the afternoon tea-table, even from the time of 
Queen Anne. 

And how many and varied were these more 
or less potent home-made cordials issuing from 
the still room in every large house! I have the 
recipes of many, including one made from green 
walnut shells and another from the petals of 
red pinks. One alone, and not in any plenty, 
remains to us to-day, namely cherry brandy. 


CORDIALS 

These cordials were consumed out of other 
glasses both of earlier date and later than the 
one with the cutting on the stem, 

The earliest were, perhaps, the Hogarths. 
These got the name by which they are generally 
called from their appearing so often in Hogarth’s 
engravings of riotous drinking scenes. Good 
examples of these spirit glasses are shown in 
the first and third glass in the bottom row of 
glasses on page 1079 of the issue of Country 
Lire for December 22, 1944, in the article by Mr, 
G. Bernard Hughes. It is easy to tell the differ- 
ence between the Hogarth, which was a drinking 
Blass, and the sweetmeat glasses by the size of 
the foot. In the sweetmeat or jelly glasses the 
foot is small like the square-based foot of the 
cut-glass example in the same row on page 1079, 
so that many can be placed upon-the trays of 
the pyramid (see next article by Mr. Hughes 
in Country Lirt, February 2, 1945). There you 
wili note the small feet. 

Another charming glass of this early period 
is the syllabub glass. A good example was given 
in the December article, the only one with a 
handle. Earlier syllabub glasses were cup- 
shaped, having also a handle, and were either 
plain, ribbed, N.D.W. (nipt diamond waies) or 
purlee. 

Syllabub glasses are not specifically men- 
tioned in Ravenscroft's Price List of May 29, 
1677, preserved in the records of the Glass- 
Sellers’ Company, though the various glass- 
decorations are given; but in the Glass-sellers’ 
Bills at Woburn Abbey transcribed by Mr. W.A. 
Thorpe for the Society of Glasa Technology, 
April 13, 1938, the following items appear. 

th first item appears to be a ‘‘ Ravenacroft"’ 
glass). 





1.-MIDNIGHT MODERN CONVERSATION BY WILLIAM HOGARTH SHOWING GLASSES. 
OF THE TYPE ILLUSTRATED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 


June 23, 1878. 6 Ribbd fflint Sulibub s. d. 
Glasses, Mrd. iis vw «9 O 

(Mrd. = marked = sealed.) 
une!23, 1682. 4 flint sulubub Glases 48 
une 7, 1687. 7 fflint sulibub Glases 5 10 
ji 10, 1690. 6 flint sulibub Glases 5 0 


It will be noted that if sealed, the glass cost 
2s. 3d. and without seal 1s, 2d. each, 


SYLLABUBS 

Syllabubs were small glasses, for prices are 
also given for large fflint sulibub glases. These 
latter do not appear to have had covers, as. 
‘Large flint Glases Covered"’ are mentioned 
below at a considerably higher price. An earlier 
mention in the Woburn Abbey bills is: 
August 25, 1675. 6 christall sullibub glases 3s. 0d. 
but the metal is evidently of a cheaper kind. 

“Sillybub glasses” are still being sold in 
1752, according to a list issued in that year by 
the R sche-Fitzsimmons Glass-house in Dublin. 

In glass there is a reason for everything. 
Now syllabub being a warm drink, the glass had. 
to have a handle. Syllabub was a wonderful 
concoction, There are many recipes for this 
variety of warm drink. For instance; 

Royar Lonpon SILLaBuB 

Put a bottle of red-port, a pint of Madeira, 
Sherry or fine old Mountain and half a pint of 
brandy into a large bowl,"with grated nutmeg and. 
plenty of loaf sugar, then milk into it at least two 
quarts from the cow and grate over it some nutmeg. 


This produced a drink with a froth at the top. 
Elaborate instructions are also given in case you. 
have no cow. The glasses were filled and handed. 
round while hot on a glass salver (see Mr. 
Hughes's article of February 2). 

Another was made with beer or cider, but. 
it was always a warm drink, 

The glass on the right of page 1079 in the 
middle illustrations, dated 1720, might well have 
a handle and be a syHabub glass instead of a 
Hogarth. It is here shown (Fig. 7) with an old. 
form of decoration described as “‘nipt diamond 
waies,” a charming result of pressing the glass. 
with a tool for that pr before the metal 
hardens. People do not alwayirealise that glass. 
can be shaped and worked only at a temperature 
el ee cree point, so that peter aa 
speci pes for certain purposes are al—- 
and some tools have also a lining of wood, 

Another form of décordtion was called 
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“pariee’’ (Fig. 2). This is mentioned by Mr. Hughes—and 
these decorations are found on the earliest glasses (see also 
Figs. 8 and 6). Glasses were more apt to be decorated than 
plain at first, the reason being that in order to get our glass 
before the public, we had to copy the decorations found on 
Venetian or Continental glasses of contemporary date. 
Prior to the formula discovered by Ravenscroft, an English- 
man, in 1673, showing the advantage of using lead oxide 
instead of soda in the mixture to go into the pot in the 
furnace to make glass, we had to import all fine glass from 
Venice. This was made of the soda and sand mixture, and 
was not transparent unless it was blown very thin. When 
the lead oxide and sand mixture was discovered, it was 
found that one could still see through it even though it was 
blown thick. This alone was enough to stabilise the superiar- 
ity of English glass over the Venetian imports. 

Thus one could order both plain and decorated glasses, 
as one can see by Ravenscroft’s price list of May 29, 1677. 


POSSETS AND PYRAMIDS 

Chaucer writes of a ‘“‘sovran triacle,” meaning a 
sovereign remedy, and so we are not surprised to find 
treacle in conjunction with brimstone. The word “' posset”’ 
was used in two senses. It was either an individual drink 
for invalids, such as a treacle posset, to be sucked from the 
spout of a small posset pot—the pattern borrowed from the 
earliest lists for the feeding-cup of the modern sick-bed— 
or posset was convivial and made to bring joy to a multitude 
of palates—of such might well be the one entitled King 
William's Ale Posset, the recipe for which, given below, is 
to be found on page 40 in The Family Receipt Book of 1808. 
By that date it was losing its popularity. The book says : 

Possets, though long highly esteemed are at present little 
used; if, however, they merit a French definition, which we 
have somewhere seen, that they are an English beverage for 
persons in health, calculated to fortify Nature, it may be ques- 
tioned whether the moderns are wiser than their ancestors in 
thus consigning them to oblivion. Be this as it may, we shall 
take the liberty of preserving a few of them; and, in the first 
place, that which is said to have been a great favourite of the 
beloved sovereign whose name it bears, viz. King William's 
Ale Posset. It is thus made :— 

Take a quart of cream, and mix it with a pint of ale; then 

well beat up together the yolks of ten eggs and the whites 

of four, and put them to the cream and ale. Grate some 
nutmeg in it, sweeten to palate; then set it over the fire, 
and keep stirring it all the while. When it is thick, and 
before it boils, take it off, pour it into a china bason, and 
serve it up quite hot, 
Thence it was ladled into glasses. One cannot visualise 
a large company sitting round individually sucking this 
concoction from little pots with spouts, 

The large-size posset-pot with a epout is found in the 
earliest glass its. It appears in John Greene's designs 
sent out to Morelli of Murano, The older name for it was 
“Wassall bowl’’-~-Holme Harleian MS. 2033, pages 1-25, 
No, 44 (1663-82), The material was not confined to glass 
(W. A. Thorpe in Glass Selley's Bills at Woburn Abbey, 
page 205). Some have a cover and no spout, ¢.g. the one 
illustrated in Thorpe, Vol. 11, plate xix. ‘‘ Posset-pot— 
heavy lead glass. 11% in. high. C. 1685, in the Saffron 
Walden Museum.” ; 

It will be observed that a definite date cannot be given 
to old glass. In pottery and porcelain-the matter is rendered 
easy by marks on the pieces themselves or by records. We 
have few records of reliable dates concerning glass-makers 
and fewer still of glasses themselves. It is possible to engrave- 
a date on glass with either a diamond or an abrasive wheel, 
but that does not guarantee the date of the actual glass 
itself. The nearest is given in the case of a Beilby of New- 
castle or of one of Michael Edkins of Bristol: even a coin- 
glass can only tell you it was made after the coin was minted, 


MAD-GECRGIAN TABLE 

To give an idea of the importance of the pyramid (see 
Mr. Hughes's article, February 2, 1945) on the table for 
syllabub service, below is set out the first course and second 
course,.as they were arranged on the groaning mid-Georgian 
table, extracted from a contemporary book entitled 
Henderson's Housekeeper’s Instructor, page 378. Each month 
has its various seasonable dishes ; here is April : 

First Course. 
Crimp Cod and Smeits. 

Chicken. Marrow Pudding. Cutlets & la Maintenon. 
Breast of Veal in Rolis. Spring Soup. Beef trembougne. 
Lamb Chops en Casserole. Pigeon Pier Tongues. 

‘Whitings boiled and broiled. 


Second Course. 
Ducklings. 
Asparagus. Tartlets. Black Caps. 
Roast Sweet-bread. Jellies & S: Lamar ude 
Stewed -pears. aneey. ves, Mus Tras. 
Ribs of Lamb, 


The table was apparently cleared between the first and 
second courses, and dishes, etc., placed in positions as set 
out above. From the arrangement of the dishes one can see 
the tables had rounded ends, as did so many of the Hepple- 
white or Sheraton type. 





2.—HOGARTH — GLASS. Purlee 
decoration with the ringed base of 
Newcastle glasses of the Greenwich 
metal dated by Mr. Ivan Napier “as 
being a product of from 1710-1725" 
(From the Bacon Collection) 





4.—A LYNN 6-SIDED HOGARTH 

SPIRIT GLASS. Two are clearly seen 

to the left in Hogarth’s Midnight 
Modern Conversation (Fig. 1) 





6.—SWEETMEAT GLASS, With wide 
ing at the base 


wrythen stem, 
of the bowl and folded foot. 3 ins. 
Cirea’ 1685 ; 
(From the Bacon Collection) 














3.—SWEETMEAT GLASS. With the 

familiar knopped stem of the type 

made at the Newcastle factory. Dated 

by Mr. Napier as between 1725 and 

1770. From its general design it 
appears tu be 1730 


5.—A LYNN HOGARTH. With the 

familiar ring decorations. (From the 

Napier Collection). It might aleo be a 
jelly glass 





1.—-SPIRIT GLASS, “Nipt diamond 

waies.” The base below the 

sixailarly dovaretey e. ely This 

might, aldo have been a j glase 
MIn the Bacon Collection) 


GO IN FOR 


FRIEND paid me the other day the com- 

pliment o: saying that something I had 

once written amused him, With a 
natural and I hope innocent vanity I enquired 
what it was, and when he told me I had not, 
nor have I now after cudgelling my memory, 
the faintest recollection of it. However, as the 
joke was in any case not mine and I was merely 
the reporter, I may here set it down again, It 
appeare—I take my friend’s word for it—that 
there was some sort of ladies’ match at Stoke 
Poges, that an American lady saw her ball 
hovering on the brink of the hole, that she there- 
upon stamped her foot on the ground, exclaim- 
ing loudly “Go in for Rosy” and the ball 
obediently fell in. Whether her own name was 
Rosy or whether it is a traditional expreasion 
of obscure origin I know not, but it does strike 
me as a rather pleasant one. My friend says 
that he had tried it constantly ever since, and 
if and when I eVer putt again I shall certainly 
adopt it. “Go in for Rosy”—I must make a 
resolute attempt not to forget it this time. 

* ¢ 

No doubt we have all addressed the ball in 
such circumstances, generally under our breath 
and in possibly unprintable terms. How oddly 
are very trivial things imprinted on the memory! 
In my first term at Cambridge, which is now 
more than fifty years ago, I was one day playing 
a match with one of our two professionals at 
Coldham Common and managed to beat him 
at the last hole. He had a putt to halve the 
match and as the ball slithered towards the hole 
over the glutinous mud he said to it in a feroci- 
ous tone Get in, you tiger.” But the mud held; 
the ball remained on the lip. I can see it all 
clearly now and know exactly from which side 
of the hole he was putting. No doubt the 
anxiety of the moment and the glory of beating 
& professional fixed those sufficiently common- 
place words in my memory. At any rate I have 
been saying “Get in, you tiger’ ever since, 
though with remarkably little success. I have 
not found it an “Open Sesame” to the hole. 

The ball is presumably in no way amenable 
either to prayer or exhortation, and yet there are 
occasions when it seems to recognise its master 
and to do his behests. When Mr. Tolley starts 
walking after it it nearly always knows its duty 
and falls in with perfect.docility. Dear old Sandy 
Herd was, I think, the most palpably hortatory 
putter I ever saw. As the ball neared the hole 
and showed signs of stopping short he began to 
wave it on with his club, and the wavings grew 
more and more rapid, even as did his waggles 
on the tee, as the supreme moment approached. 
Sandy was a good putter but rather inclined 
in moments of stress to be short, and it is the 
too cautious putters rather than the, bold ones 
who indulge in pantomime. I do not know of 
any corresponding gesture calculated to stop 
the ball in its too headlong flight. Perhaps my 
American lady would have cried in agony ‘Sit 
down for Rosy,” but if she did I do not appear 
to have reported it. Freddie Tait, who was 
certainly a bold putter, had @ curious trick—I 
must have mentioned it before—ofs thrusting 
out his right foot as the ball showed signs of 
going in at the end of a long putt. It was par- 
ticularly characteristic of him, but I have seen 
other people do it too. Possibly it represents 
some working of ‘“‘the subconscious” which 
psycho-analysts could explain. 

eo ¢ @ 

Ihave still in my mind the clearest possible 
picture of Mr. Walter Travis when he won our 
Amateur Championship and holed such desper- 
ate putts on the big Sandwich green, but in 
these pictures there is no movement, not even of 
an eyelid. He simply stands there like a sinister 
statue watching the ball as it runs, and if there 
is a little malign get heey as it drops at 
last I cannot see it. He had all the expression- 
less immobility of the professional billiard- 
player and 20 had that other great American 
putter, Jerry Travers. There have been some 
more demonstrations. I was re-reading the 
other day in J. H. Taylor’s autobiography the 
account of his match with Andrew Kirkaldy at 
St. Andrews before the championship of 1895. 


> 


Andrew had what J. H. calls ‘‘a dirty putt of a 
couple of feet’’ to halve the home hole and win 
the match. He and his brother Hugh, who was 
carrying for him “‘studied the putt from every 
angle, until the elder give the ball a dab with his 
trusty wooden putter and in it went. Immedi- 
ately Andrew flung the club yards into the air 
and caught it again like a conjuror.” I am 
afraid in these more decorous days we may not 
see such a scene again, 
° * sd 

Whatever we may or may not say to our 
ball I suppose there is no one of us who has 
not tried to steer it on its right path by some 
singular and probably quite unconscious con- 
tortion of the body. When I think of such 
prayerful antics I do not see in imagination 
those of illustrious persons but rather of an old 
friend, long since dead, with whom I used 
sometimes to play at Aberdovey, He was by 
no stretch of imagination a good player and 
had ample opportunities of trying to recall his 
ball to the straight and narrow path, This he 
did by balancing on his left foot and making 
strange patterns in the air with his right or, as 
skaters would call it, his unemployed leg. His 
was at such moments not unlike the attitude 
of Eros at Piccadilly Circus, though I must add 
that there was no other similarity. As I see 
him I am reminded of some verses of T. H. 
Bayly’s : 

Oht he looks of all things 
Like a Compulent Cupid bereft of his wings, 

I do not think that he was aware of his strange 
gyrations, but here I may be doing him injustice. 
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ROSY 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


. Once on being congratulated on holing a long 


putt he replied with perfect solemnity that he 
was a mathematician and had often found his 
knowledge of planes and angles useful on the 
green. So perhaps he was describing geometrical 
figures with his right foot, Poor D! his was a 
temperament rather liable to malignant sug- 
gestion. On one occasion in a foursome his side 
had three for the hole and one of the opponents 
proposed to give up the hole, “Oh, no,” said 
the other, "D might putt into the bunker,” 
And D, rather hot and flustered, did putt down 
a hill and into the bunker, Then the opponents, 
aa true, chivalrous gentlemen, gave up the 
hole. 
oo co 

It must be accepted as a law of Nature 
that what we do after the ball has flown cannot 
affect its flight; but there are some such laws 
in which we had much better not believe too 
devoutly. There is the matter of following- 
through, for instance. If we try to attain a 
chaste and classical finish, like that of Harry 
Vardon in innumerable photographs, there is a 
faint hope that we may not stop the club almost 
before it reaches the ball. Or again, if we try 
to end the shot with both feet planted rock- 
like on the ground in the manner of J. H. in 
a wind, we may perhaps stand reasonably still 
in the act of hitting it. This may not be a truly 
scientific way of regarding the mystery of golf, 
but there is some sound, practical common 
sense in it for all that. The lady who said “Go 
in for Rosy’' may have been a mere slave to 
idle superstition, but she holed her putt. 


HOME-MADE WINES & APERITIFS 


By HELEN MAY 


HOUGH the term wine is correctly 
applied only to the fermented juice of 
the grape, yet m common usage all the 

fermented drinks made from fruit, roots and 
flowers, are called wines by the country folk 
who make them. In the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries such wines were regularly 
made in English country houses. Judging from 
old cookery books, home-made wines appear to 
have grown much sweeter during the nineteenth 
century, using far more sugar, and possibly 
for that reason they fell into disrepute with 
the sophisticated, though they were still being 
made in Kent cottages and farms up to the war. 

During the war, and the present post-war 
scarcity, country wines have been little made 
owing to lack of sugar, In one of Jane Austen’s 
letters, she says she might have to duy 
currants to make their wine. It was apparently 
so much a matter of course in her day that she 
mentions no details of the wine- > and 
we are left to guess whether she preferred her 
wine sweet, or as dry as her wit, 

“Wine that maketh glad the heart of man” 
is mentioned by the pealmist (Psalm civ, 15) 
as one of the blessings bestowed by Heaven. 
Unfortunately, like many other blessings, it has 
been reft from us. ‘A’ Socialist .M.P. recently 
declared that whisky is a rich man’s drink, 
which is true enough while it carries a duty of 
188. 414d. a bottle. There remains beer, a 
drink that does not suit everybody. 

People who do pot take sugar in tea, and 
whose households contain no young children, 
can save about half their sugar ration. With 
& small reserve of sugar, it seemed to mo worth 
while to try to use a full orchard to help an 
empty cellar. By making iments with 
small quantities now, I thought, I should know 
better what to make in bulk when sugar is 
available. For even if that happy day be far 
distant, I fear that the day when we shall be 
able to order full supplies of foreign wines at 
reasonable prices is even more remote. This 
article is the story to date of my experiments, 
some of which are still incomplete. 

As my desire was to save sugar and suit 
the taste of my household, I aimed at making 
a palatable substitute for vis ordixaire and some 


apéritifs which could be used to revive the weary 
before meals, or offered to friends in lieu of a cock- 
tail, For two or three of my experiments I can 
claim success, and others are still] in the making, 
Time is an essential ingredient for most 
wine, and home-made wines need a year to 
mature. Some wines, notably plum, however, 
are pleasant at six weeks old, and I recently 
drank a cocktail which, my hostess told me, was 
composed of very young plum wine and a little 
gin. The wine was made with only 2b. of 
sugar to the gallon, and was much enjoyed by 
all the party. Had it been kept to mature more 
sugar would have been necessary, as the whole 
of the sugar would have been converted into 
alcohol and no trace of sweetness would have 
been left, making the flavour excessively dry. 
I have used both new damson and new 
plum wine for cooking pigeons or partri 
in casserole, with satisfactory results. 
Perry, made from the Juice of ripe pears and 
no sugar, is better for cooking fish than cider, 
There seems to be a lack of books to help 
the tyro who seeks to discover the principlee of 
wine-making. Such books as I have found 
merely record recipes,which differ extensively 
and apparently capriciously in their amounts 
of sugar, fruit, hot or cold water; the time 
required for fermentation before bottling, 
and in their recommendations on how long the 
wine should be kept in bottle. Many of these 
Tecipes require ingredients that are not possible 
to-day, such as large quantities of Malaga 
raisins, oranges and lemons, pure proof spirit, 
French brandy, and 60 on, 
Brandy is so frequent an ingredient that 
I was relieved to find a writer who said: 
“Spirits should not be added. The wine is not 
properly brewed if it needs spices and spirits 
to bolster it up. Of its own self it should develop 
a heat and body equal to whisky.” Unfortu- 
ee 
and she rather incons: thy includes spices in 
many of her wine recipes.” In my own—-ex- 
tremely limited-—experience, I think that wines 
ate fresher and more wholesome for not being 
fortified. I have found them sufficiently alco- 
holic, for wines, unitke whisky, are drunk 
undiluted. > 


Regarding the amount of sugar a Pengumn 
book (Presevuns for all Occasions by Alice Crang) 
contains some notes on wine-making In that 
book 2%ib of sugar to each gallon is suggested 
as suitable for wine made from fruits or sweet 
vegetables and 2%lb to 2%Ib for flower 
wines or if a sweeter type of wine be 
It continues Many recipes recommend 4b 
or more per gallon of juice but as the extra 
sugar 1s not converted imto alcohol the result 
13 a wine which 18 too sweet for many people 
Damson wine 1s usually made without 
yeast ag it ferments very easily and becomes a 
palatable beverage after a year From damsons 
I succeeded in making @ bright clear wine soft 
on the palate and dry The method was 
September 4 1944 —1 gallon of fruit 1 ¢ 1% pints 
sloes and the rest damgons were put into a 
crock with 1 gallon of boiling water These 
were stirred and mashed daily with the hand 
until—- 

September 18 1944 when I added 3 lb of sugar 

October 4 1944 —I strained 1t off through double 
muslin into a large stone bottle which was 
duly corked and placed in the cellar 

March 1945 I bottled it off (straining care 
fully) It tasted very sour 

August 15 19845 —We opened our first hottle 
and found 1¢ a very pleasant dink It was 
much liked by several men frends one 
thought it too dry everyone else thought it 
tust right 

A second fot of damson wine which m 
my ignorance I made with yeast (14 07 to the 
gallon) in October 1944 was stronger but very 
harsh in taste until November 1945 1 ven 
then st was still too acid for my taste although 

thers drank it with pleasure I am keeping 
it to see how it develops In August when it 
was bottled it had a harsh almost tarry taste 
but that had disappeared by November A 


Wot: bee 


shange appears to tale place in wine every three 
mont! ine which may be very acid at six 
months may be very good at a year 
Last April, finding myself for the first 
time for years possessed of an orange and a 
Jemon at the same time I decided to reduce the 
crop in the garden and try a recipe for 
dandelion wine which required one orange and 
one lemon There are many and vanous recipes 
for dandehon wine mme was 
1 gallon of dandelion flowers 1 gallon of boiling 
water | orange 1 lemon 31b sugar 1 inch 
whole ginger well brused Woz yeast on a 
shee of toast 
Mrtuop ~—Wash the daridslion flowers well 
then cover with the boing water Let stand 
3 days stirring often before squeezing the 
flowers out Put the liquid into a pan add 
thin minds of lemon and orange the sugar 
the ginger and the orafge and lemon sliced 
Boul for thirty minutes let cool Ferment 
for 6 days then strain and bottle corking 
Joosely till all fermentation ceases 
In June I strained and bottied it It was 
then very pleasant in flavour and tonic in 
effect but far tou sweet In August 1t was still 
too sweet J then found another recipe which 
said that dandelion wine should be kept for a 
year before drinkimg so I am leaving it until 
next April in the pare that fermentation will 
have used up some of the sugar It 18 clear to 
me from this experiment however that dande 
hon wine could be made with very little sugar 
say 2 1b to the gallon and drunk when new 
It 1s stimulating and refreshing as an apéritif 
‘Then greatly daring I tried to make wine 
without using sugar as true wine 13 made from 
grapes Grapes contain more natural sugar 
than any English fruit ‘Ihe sweetest English 
fruits ripe black chernes and ripe greengages 
contain only 14 per cent of sugar agatnst the 


A TRACTOR DRIVER SEES 


O™ of the compensations to be set 
against the draw tractors of landwork 1 
the opportumty it gives of seemg the 
wild life of the countryside often at dramatic 
moments or ofes not usually observed = Fven 
from a tractor seat there 18 a great deal to be seen 
mostly the affairs of rats mice rabbits and such 
small deer it 1s true but even then well worth 
watching 

How many people have actually seen a field 
Mouse 8 nest or @ dormouse asleep curled up 
with its tail wrapped round it? While ploughin;, 
Autumn stubble I have turned up countless 
nests with baby mice ranging from tiny bright 
pink atoms which squurm helplessly and utter 
whispering squeaks to actrve brow? balls which 
gallop into cracks 1n the earth as soon as their 
nest 1s flung up in the furrow The seagulls 
hunt mice greedily and often some un 
fortunate 15 tweaked out of a crevice by his tail 
and swallowed whole ! 

Only once has my plough turned up a sleep 
ing dormouse and it was interesting to note 
that they really do curl therr long tails around 
thernselves ItQwas impossible to wake him 
40 1 put hum into some dead leaves in the grass at 
the edge of the field and m Spring he must have 
wondered if he had walked in his sleep? 

There are usually many rats about during 
harvest and in one very wet year when the corn 
remained built into ttle hand stacks in the 
fields unti! December most of the stacks were 
full of rats when we came to cart them in They 
had an w t habit of suddenly popping 


By J K. DOBBS 


note the lack of growth in that strip of new oats 
on which one has spent so much time harrowing 
and rolling and where they now spend so much 
time eating They are stupid creatures and 
always contrive to get themselves caught 1n the 
knives of the machinery at hay time and har 
vest Occasionally with the binder they get 
shot onto the platform canvas without being 
caught bv the knife and are then carried up the 
elevators with the corn and thrown out with the 
sheafs when they make a dash back into the 
standing crop instead of getting away safely 
Although it would be an exciting story to tell 
1 have not seen one actually tied up ina sheaf 
Phe strangest creature that ever went into 
the binder was a fat frog Happening to glance 
back at the machine I noticed him sitting 
serenely on the (anvas as 1t carried him along 
the platform He was hastily removed and 
placed tn the grass at the edge of the field 
Hares are fairly plentiful here and in April 
and May there are young ones from a few days old 
in the fields They seem to prefer cultivated 
ground the brown soil acting as camouflage 
and when they freeze it 1s almost impossible 
to see them and quite often they get run over 
by the rollers The newly harrowed earth being 
soft they get pressed mto it without being killed 
outnght and on the return journey down the 
field one sees their feebly Joclang Temibe It ipa 
great temptation to go on and hope they will 
soon die but I make myself stop and put them 
out of their misery It 13 only the very baby 


PPM PW PNPROV VEN AV ENONNENONE 
THIS CRESCENT MOON 
TT, S evescent moon these Hambersng pines, 


This wellow-horb bereft of seed, 
Bring salve of beauty to the mend 
Gsve comfort when $8 most need 


Scarcely @ sound disturbs the dush , 
Tas ni menses ie on Core 0h Se 6 
And fresh vezolus sustains my i 
Grown weary of fate's buffetsngs. 

NOL. Baar 
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2 per cent of grapes In pursuit of this idea 
IT ctushing 12ib of aweet cherries, without 
water and allowng the juice to ferment 
which it did strongly ‘When strained off it was 
sweet and alcoholic I put it hopefully into a 
stqne bottle and corked it down to mature 
After a month it had turned very sour After 
four months it was less sour but also less alco- 
holic and rather tasteless So I added 21b of 
sugar which caused it to ferment again and 
improved the flavour It promuses to turn into a 
wine Since making it I have found in 
lannah Glasse s Art of Cookery (1774) @ similar 
recipe for cherry wine made from juice without 
water and using only 2b sugar to the gallon 
From the pulp left from the black cherries 
after straming off { made a good apériti! by 
adding some cooking cherries and %lb 
(gleaned) wheat and boiling water The hquor 
strained off measured % gallon and J added to 
it 2lb sugar and oz yeast Bottled off after 
three months it was beige pink in colour and 
at four months could be drunk as a pleasant 
apéritif It resembled a light dry sherry in 
taste though not in colour The last bottle 15 
bemg kept to test at a year old Phe starch 
contained in wheat barley etc becomes sugar 
in process of fermentation By its help there 
fore (I believe the nght quantity to he Lib 
to the gallon) one should be able to use less 
sugar and yet have a strong wine 
Raisins like grapes will make wine without 
sugar Vliva Acton gives a recipe for raisin 
wine of which she says We have tasted wine 
made by 1t which had been tive years kept and 
which so much resembled a rich foreign wine 
that we could with difficulty beheve it wan 
Inglish made For this 1s required 8tb raisins 
to each gallon of cold boiled water to stand 
12 months and then be drawn off and fined 
But who has 8lb of raisins? 


WILD LIFE 


hares that get run over as the half grown ones 
even when they freeze are betrayed by their 
bright eyes which seem to wink like a jewel 


Grown hares rarely get caught by the 
machinery When hay or corn 1s being cut they 
leave the field as soon as it becomes dangerous 
unlike the rabbits which dart out of the stilt 
standing crop only to rush back into it 

The strangest thing that has happened to me 
in connection with hares was when driving my 
tractor in top gear across a meadow glancing 
back I saw something struggling in the grass On 
going to investigate I found I had run over an 
almost fully grown hare which must have been 
asleep m its form Both offside tractor wheels 
and one trailer wheel had gone over it but it 
was still horribly alive and had to be fimshed 
off properly 1 must almost be a record for a 
tractor to run over such an active creature 

Foxes and stoats are not creatures Gne often 
sees but once there was a fox in a field of wheat 
which remained hidden until the binder was 
taking the last cut of the crop As the knife got 
near the end of the standing wheat three 
pheasants and the fox burst out of it the birds 
flew squawking into the next field but the fox 
trotted very calmly towards the hedge paying 
httle attention to the stookers running in pur 
suit of him While driving home on the tractor 
later I again saw him heading across a big 
meadow to a wood and a man with me be 
moaned the absence of a gun 

y The stoat provided only one encounter, 
when it captured a rgbbit It was an extraordin 
ary in which neither actor seemed 
aware of the tractor plougiing close by The 
stoat was less than a quarter the size of its 
victym which could easily have out-distanced it 
Af it bad run away pith eon eee 

trance watching creep 
plage! circles round it An approach- 
ing man chased the stoat but the rabbrt took 
some minutes to wake up it appeared to be in a 
com: daze 

it 8 common knowledge that the plough 
ary pte jnppe pl eoncbiel airy arabe 
wild phe rok average person, but the tractor 
driver ‘tod badly either in this respect. 
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OUR TIMBER 
RESERVES 


erred Ward s letter in your issue 
of January 11 constitutes a grave 
Teproach to the administration con 
ducted’ by the Forestry Comtussion 
for more than 20 One of the 
main obligations of the trust com 
mitted to their charge should have been, 
as stated by the Act to 
Mike advances by way of grant or 
ly wiy¢floan or partly in one way 
inf partly in the other and upon 
such terms and subject to such con 
ditions as they think fit to persons 
(including jocal authorities) in re 
spect to the afforestation (including 
the 1 replanting) of land belonging to 
those 
They knew or 
kn 


Own, 
(1) At the outset of 1919 thero 

were 2% million acres of forest lands 
Ly private hands 

In the Annual Reports during the 
20 yeare of their administration in no 
single case do they call attention to the 
inadequate planting of private lands 
until the 1543 Report on post war 
forest policy 

(2) That these forests were not 
organised for full production 

(8) That the landowners were 
suffering gri¢vous financial hardships 
including death duties The Reports 
throughout the long period give no 
mdication that they used their influ 
ence to secure any remission of taxi 
tion 

(4)_ That woodlands admunstered 
by the Forestry ( ommissan were not 
taxed at all 

{8) That thew efforts to improve 
the landowners forests were achieving 
no success and that the offers of 
assistance wero wholly inadequate 
although it 1s common knowledge that 
landowners can plant on a more 
economical basis than a Government 

eae 

) That the cost of plant 

wos a the neighbourhood Pf rote 
£20 to £38 per acre and that the 
offer of £2 per acre for softwoods and 
£4 per acre for hardwoods coupled 
with still more onerous conditions was 
quite inadequate and was not com 
parable with the cost of their own 
planting 

During the period of 20 years on 
the 234 million acres awaiting re 
afforestation they expended only 
£336 420 while on the one third 
of a million acres they lavished 
£12091691 Yet in spite of this 
neglect, the landowners were still able 
to contribute 90 per cent of the 


should have 





THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE WOODEN CHIMNEY 
See letter : Wooden Okluneyt 
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A GEORGIAN MASTICATING KNIFE 


See letter 


supplies during the war While it 
must be recognised that the 20 years 
of new production could not be ex 
Poca to yield a great supply the 
-ommission stil] admimustered many 
largo mature w odlands including 


Alhtce Holt Hafod Fawr 
Bedgebury Hazelborough 
Bere New Forest 
Chopwell Parkhurst 
Delamere Salcey 
)ymock Intern 


1 orest of Dean Inverhever 
The foregoing fully justifies the 
expression used in an Lditonal note 
on this subject in your 1ssue of Decem 
ber 14 which says 
Tt seems obvious that the 
Commussioners and thei staffs will 
be far too busy with their own part 
of the programme to take over the 
planting and maintenance of the 
Majority of private woodlands im 
addition 
ALEXANDER I Howarp 
Staplecross Sussex 


A CURIOSITY OF THE 

DINNER-TABLE 
Sir —The enclosed drawing 13 of a 
Georgian tnple table knife which has 
recently come into my possession As 
few of its type seem to have survived 
it may perhaps be of interest to your 
readers 


The knife (usually known as a 
masticating knife) was intended as 
the name implies for the use of people 
who found it necessary to cut up their 
food into very small pieces In the 
days before artificial dentures the 
umber of such persons was no doubt 
considerable 

kor sharpenin and cleaning the 
three parts «fi the knife can be separ 
ated removing the silver band 
which hpa easily on and off the handle 
The two outer parts of the handle are 
of ivory on one side and steel on the 
other The middle section of the 
handle has ivory on both sides 

knife illustrated was made 
in Sheffield about 125 years ago I 
am told that a knife of a somewhat 
gmilar kind appeared towards the 
end of the Victorian era but I have 
not So far come across this later type 
~-Syivia Groves 4 Lyttelton Road 
Fdgbaston Birmingham 16 


WOUDEN CHIMNEYS 


SIR —During re roofing cf some old 
cottages at Market Oserton Rutland 
a few years ago the remarkable 
chimney shown in the enclosed photo 
graph was found 
Construction took the form of an 
open hearth or ingionook fireplace on 
0 ground floor with beam over 
opening at mantel level From this 
paint through the floor and first floor 
room up te roof tie beam, timbers 
were placed on three nies as studding 
arranged to taper mwarda towards the 
top the fourth side was formed ty 
ond wall of cottage The inuide of 
timbering was lined with wattle and 


A Curtossty of the Denner table 


daub to form the chimney the outside 
being faced with reed plaster con 
cealing timbers in front but revealing 
them at the sides From the tie beam 
up through thatch and carned about 
three feet above tht ridge the chim 
ney was built im hand made clamp 
bricks 
The plaster work has been cut 
partly away to make the construction 
clearer in the photograph cross timber 
shown at the top 28 the roof te beam 
referred to All timbers were of oak 
the chimney was in regular use until 
sh rt time before the reconstruction 
of the cottage and in spite of a very 
lberal coating of the interior with soot 
BO age of fire or charring was found 
‘he onter walls of the cottage are 
the roughly coursed limestone rubble 
bedded in loam and pomted exter 
nally with lime mortar so typical of 
old cottage buitding in this county 
Internal partitions were of studding 
.and reed plaster 
I know of only one other s:milar 
chimney This 18 1m the same county 
at Whitwell so possibly this method 
may have been fairly common in the 
district at one time for buildings of the 
humbler sort chiefly because of the 
space and labour saved In the 
Whitwell example someone has con 
trived to build a more conventional 
brick flue up inside the older chimney 
and at some later date —A S IRESoN 
Stamford Luncoinshsvre 


A MOUNTAIN SHRINE 


Six —The adnurably illustrated article 
A Mountain Shrine describing Partri 
show church (January 4) makes 
delightful reading to those who lke 
myself have discovered this fascinat 
ing httle church during war time T 
am glad that your contributor 
while concentrating on the justly 
famous rood screen finds space to 
mention the coloured slate monu 
ments which form an important 
secondary interest of the church 
These tablets are the work of a local 
family named Brute whose descen 
dants still live in the village of Llan 
bedr two miles from Crnckhowell The 
colours were made from local vegetable 
dives according to a recipe written in 
the family Bible Unfortunately this 
Bible was lost about the middie of the 
last century and the present represen 
titives uf the Brute family thou 
still masons no tonger possess the 
secret of their ancestors 
T have discovered tablets signed 
by he Brutes and dating from 1719 
1845 1n at least a dozen churches tn 
the Abergavenny Crickhowell district 
the finest being in Liangattock church 
near the Beaufort estates The decors 
tive motifs—cherub-heads flowers 
garlands angels with musical instro 
ments—combined with the fresh if 
crade colouring give these tablets a 
delightful and unexpect.d flavout of 
peasant rococo art sekiom found 


in £ 
Vion 1 was last at Partrichow 


E 


Mr Powell churchwarden and present 
occupier of Tyn-Ilwyn farm told me 
that at harvest festivals a 


made for them in the sixteenth cen. 
tury Until fairly recently Welsh 
harps were made at Tyn Ilwyn and it 
1s good to know that this musical 

tion 18 not entirely lost —~Jonn P 
Hartuan 5 Benet Place Cambridge 


A WOODEN RELIQUARY 
Sir--My photograph shows the 
ancient wooden rehquary in Wensley 
church, Yorkshire ‘Sat formerly of 
Easby Abi 

This reliquary (fifteenth century) 
18 thought to be the only wooden one 
left in England 

It was probably used to contain 
the relics of St Agatha the Patron 
Saint of Easby—J A CARPENTER 
48 St Catherines Road Harvogate 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND 
DISABLED SOLDIERS 
Stmr—There 1s one possible use for 
large country houses which I am sur 
prised has not been mentioned in 
Country Lirg it 14 no longer con 
sidered proper for a grateful nation 
to bestow a fine house on a great 
commander but surely even a Socialist 
Government might approve of giving 
disabled soldiers lovely homes I am 
very far from suggesting turning fine 
houses into institutions Surely it 
would be possible to maintain some 
fine mansions as they should be run 
and quarter completely disabled men 

in them 

They could enjoy beautiful archi 
tecture lovely furniture music pic 
tures books gardens in short the 
best products of the culture thev gave 
so much to save 

Staffing such houses would of 
course need some management but 
perhaps the principal members of the 
staffs could recruited from those 
accustomed to such houses and— there 
1s much talk of training young ple 
for domestic service now —could not 
some of them be sent to spend their 
second year of training in such houses ? 

I offer the suggestion—A G 
Wiruiams §Fernbank The Common 
Dinas Pours Glamorganshive 


CAT AND MAGPIE 
Sir —I was interested to read Richard 
Hodgkinson 8 letter Cat and Magpne 


and I venture to suggest that the cat 
and magpies may have been friends 
I have heard st said that magpies 


often make fnends with yellow cats 
I myself have known two such cases 
Some years ago we had a tame 





BT, AGATHA'Z RELIQUARY 
See lettae =A Wonden Reliquary 





TOO LITTLE SOIL 


See tetter : 


magpie here which tamed and made 
friends with a wild yellow cat. Many 
times when I saw them playing to- 
gether I thought the game was getting 
too hot and rushed outito stop them, but 
in the end I learnt to leave them alone, 

They used to play for hours at a 
time with a ball or a dead mouse if 
the cat happened to have one handy, 
or just roll about together. I have 
seen the cat pounce on the magpie, 
rolling over and over with him, ears 
back and tail swishing: it always 
looked a most dangerous proceeding, 
but they never hurt each other. One 
day I found the cat asleep with Maggie 
sitting on top cleaning out the cat’s 
ear with his beak. The cat did not 
seem to mind in the least. Maggie 
finally brought the cat to the house 


THE CROSSBILL HEN WAITING FOR 
HER TURN 
See fetter > Crasebitis at a Bind-batk 


and after some wecks of coaxing it 
become tame with us too, though we 
could never take the liberties with it 
that Maggie did. 

T have 200 feet of movie film of 
these strange friends playing together, 
but aan barry tinave no photograph 1 
can send you; can get an ints 
off this film I will vend them 
M. L. Hamitton, Irishman Creek 
Sation, Fatriie, New Zealand, 

{Our correspondent does not tell 
us what species of magpio was in- 
volved, but the common European 

has Likewise ah eye for a cat, 
thongh waualty of the impish, teasing 


Too Little and Too Much 
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kind, There is nothing 
that delights a tame 
TMagpie more than to 
sidle up behind the 
household cat and pull 
her tail.—Ep.] 


TOO LITTLE 
AND TOO MUCH 


Srn,—Some of your 
Teaders may remember 
that it used to be said in 
the last century that far 
more babies were killed 
by over-feeding than by 
under-feeding. I thought 
perhaps two contrasting 
photographs showing the 
same principle applied to 
trees might be of interest. 

One shows how sur- 
plus soil has been heaped 
up, by bulldozers used 
to clear @ flat space, 12 
or 15 feet high round 
mature Scotch pine on 
Bucklebury | Common, 
Berkshire. The trees 
which have had the 
largest proportion of 
their boles covered (that 
includes the specimen 
most prominent in the 
snapshot) have died : the needles were 
brown, though they had not yet fallen, 
when I passed with my camera. The 
other photograph, of a tree on Thet- 
ford Chase, shows how a Scotch pine 
may continue to live in a fairly healthy 
condition even when a large propor- 
tion of its roots are uncovered.— 
Bywayman, Oxford. 


CROSSBILLS AT A 
BIRD-BATH 


Sin,—In Country Lire of Novem- 
ber 30 a correspondent tells how she 
saw three crossbills at her bird-bath 
and thought it most unusual. How- 
ever, two years ago a pair of these 
birds used to visit a bath in the garden 
of a Minehead house, near the top of 
North Hill. They 
appeared at it regularly 
every four hours. Some- 
times they would just 
drink, but they were 
very fond of bathing; 
and the photograph I 
send you shows the cock 
in the water, and the hen 
waiting impatiently for 
him to come out so that 
she may have a dip, too! 
—Joun H. Vickers, 
Moovriands, Minehead. 


A SCOTTISH 
FIRE-BACK OF 
ABOUT 1600 


Sir,—In 190 the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum acquired from 
Mrs, Starkie Gardner, 
wife of the author of 
English Ironwork, a col- 
Section of early cast-iron 
fire-backs and fire-dogs 
which she stated had 
been collected for her by 
a Mr. Hewett, architect, 
of Brighton. Among 
them was the upper half 
of a small fire-hack de- 
picting the royal arms 
of Scotland with crest 
and motto which would 
soem to indicate a date before the 

sion of James VI to the throne 
of England in 1603. 

No one has hitherto challenged 
the vendor's ascription to Sussex but 
there qwould appear to be at least 
plausible reasons for so doing. While 
many fite-backs were cast from im- 
pressions in the sand from a number 


of small models which might never be. 


‘brought together again, it is clear that 
the prome le was cast from a 
single carved len model, complete 
in itvelf and designed for tition. 
Though some Sussex fize- bear 
the arms mostly of local notables 


who may be presumed 
to have had & special in- 
terest in the industry, it 
seems most unlikely that 
a Sussex iron-master 
would have. bothered to 
seek a market so remote 
asScotland. Mr, Starkie 
Gardner in his paper, 
Jron-casting inthe Weald, 
in Archeologia (56, 1898) 
noted a couple of fire- 
backs’ with the French 
royal arms which he sug- 
gested might have been 
cast about the time of 
the: marriage-of Charles 
i with Henrietta Maria 
but, after all, France is 
a natural market for 
Sussex, 

If this fire-back was 
not cast in Sussex, the 
only alternative is to 
seek a place of origin in 
Scotland. In a r 
which Mr. tvison 
Macadam read to the 
Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland in 1886 he 
gave a list of numerous 
early iron-working sites 
but at only one was 
there anything to sug- 
gest that fire-backs were 
ever produced. This 
was at Letterewe, half 
way along the north-éast side of Loch 
Maree, The first dociment known to 
Mr. Macadam was the record of the 
purchase in 1610 of the woods at 
Letterewe by Sir George Hay who 
wanted them for the use of his furnace. 
Sir George, who died in 1634, was the 
leading spirit in the Scottish iron 
industry at this time. Mr. Macadam, 
however, quotes a manuscript Héstory 
of the M’Ras which seems to show 
that the ironworks were in oxistence 
some years earlier, asin 1608 Farquhar 
M'Cras " was selected as the best fitted 
to serve a colony of Englishmen at 
Letterewe, engaged in making iron 
and casting cannon.” Mr, Macadam 
does not seem, to have investigated 
the documents on which this family 
history was based but the tale was 
not inherently improbable. The Eng- 
lish government was much alarmed 
at the devastation of the English 
woodlands and as the result of re- 
pressive legislation the English iron- 
workers were certainly looking out 
not so much for fresh markets as for 
fresh working places. When Thomas 
Pennant visited the neighbourhood in 
1772 the minister at Gairloch told him 
that he had ‘seen the back of a grate, 
marked S. G. Hay or Sir George Hay, 
who was head of a company here.’ 
We seem, therefore, to have fairly 
definite evidence that fire-backs were 
cast at this ironworks in Ross in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, 





See letter: 


TOO MUCH SOIL 
Too Little and Too Much 


so it iy not difficult to believe that one 
may have been cast there a few years 
before 1603. It may also be noted that 
another iron-foundry existed near by 
at the Red Smiddy near Poolewe, at 
the end of Loch Ewe, where cannons 
were cast, but nothing is known of its 
origin, though it appears to have gone 
out of business in the reign of 
Charles IT. 

It is usual to consider the Scottish 
cast-iron industry dates only from the 
opening of the Carron works in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Can 
readers produce any further evidence 
as to the origin of the fire-back here 
iNustrated or any other examples of 
ornamental cast-iron-work produced 
in Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ?—C. C. Oman, 13, Woodborough 
Road, Putney, S.W.15. 


RED-LEGGED 
PARTRIDGES 


$1R,---There are two things which I 
always like to read, the Bible and the 
Countryman’s Notes in Country Ltre. 
Reading the latter recently I have 
noticed Major Jarvis’s reference to 
ted-legged partridges, and his query 
as to these being found in coveys or 
singly. Jonce shared a shoot with him 
on the White Horse Hill, Sutton 
Pointz, Dorset, where we picked up 
all sorts of game, 

From experience 1 should say that 





UPPER HALF OF SMALL’ FIRE-BAGK WITH ROYAL ARMS, 
CREST AND MOTTO SUGGESTING:A DATE BEFORE 1693 


See letter: A Scottish Fre-back wf about 1600 


te 


sometimes you find red-legged 
partridges in targe rages more 

8 singly or » © expect 
the pot eine is that when the tarde 
are young they remain in coveys for a 
time; afterwards the coveys break up 
and you find them singly. We always 
wished they would not run eo much 
but take to the wing more quickly. 
Often I suppose it is they run as far 
as they can until they are fdreed to 
Ay, having no more cover to hide 
them. 

Texpect also Major Jarvis remem- 
bers on the same hill a part much be- 
loved’ by hares, where for »ome 
reason or other they loved to gather, 
and wore not at all pleased to see us 
coming along. Also he may remember 
our game watcher and the boy with the 
crooked legs nicknamed Warpy by 
his fellow villagers who liked to 
remind us that he had a title to his 
name. He henceforth was known as 
Lord Warpy.-CwarLes F. Mepcacr, 
Jordan House, Preston, Weymouth, 


PRICE OF RICHMOND 
Srr,---With reference to the interesting 
article on Thomas White of Worcester, 
I enclose a photograph of the old 
church of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, 
Colchester. The original church on 
that site was ruined during the Siege 
of Colchester in 1648, and remained 
an empty shell for more than 50 
years. (It can be seen in that state in 
one of the illustrations to Duke 
Cosmo's travels in England in 1860). 
At length, in 1700, it was decided to 
rebuild the place, but'it was found to 
be too ruinous and so. was entirely 
built anew. The architect was Mr. 
John Price, of Richmond, in Surrey, 
who agreed to carry out the whole 
work for £1,154. 

A brief was issued by authority 
of the Lord Chancellor, and the sum 
of £1,595 13s. 6d. was collected from 
churches ali over the country during 
1710 and 1711, The registers of St. 
Lawrence, Reading, record that the 
sum of 11s, 844d. was collected there 
on May 21, 1711, towards this brief. 

Work was begun in May, 1713, 
and waé Carried on with such’ speed 
that the building was ready for open- 
-ing on March 28 in the following year. 
Only the lower part of the tower of 
the old church had been left standing, 
and a brick belfry was added to this 
in 1729 at a further cost of 2234. 

As can be seen from the photo- 
graph, the new church bore some 
resemblance to Alf Saints, Worcester, 
although abvut 10 years earlier. Un- 
fortunately no picture of the interior 
has survived, but we know from a 
description that the design was similar 
to All Saints’, with rows of Doric 
columng dividing the aisles from the 
nave. Morants History of Colchester 
gives a considerable amount of details 
regarding the size of the building, 
thickness of walls, situation of 
galleries, etc. 

Had this church survived it would 
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now be tegarded as one of the chief 
ornaments of the town, but in 1871 
ft was needlessly destroyed to make 
room for the ugly brick “Gothic” 
church which now stands there, Only 
the old tower, with its brick belfry, 
survives as a memorial to both the 
medieval and the Queen Anne 
churches, 

The photograph was taken in 
1870, just before the work of demoli- 
tion began. J, RuDSDALE, Wisbech 
Museum, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 

[Price of Richmond: is probably 
identical with Price of Wandsworth, 


a mason-architect represented in MS. | 
Designs of Sir John Vanbrugh for - 


Kings Weston, together with Townes- 
hend of Oxford, to whom he may be 
compared. Apparently he had ason ; 
thie seems certain, since St. George's, 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, is known to have 
been built by both (1714), Price was 
certainly his own architect. Other 
work of his is known; but too little ; 
he merits more study than he has 
received.---ED,} 


WHERE IS IT? 


Sir,—I took the enclosed photograph, 
among many others, either in Belgium 
or ssing out therefrom into the 
Aachen district of Germany. I have 
unfortunately Jost the record of 
subjects taken. Would one of your 
readers be so good as to say where 
the scene is located and what interest- 
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THE HOMES OF NAMAQUALAND 
See letter: In Namaqualand 


frequently sought Drosera in likely 
places, but never found it elsewhere.—- 
EpGar Svers, Maidenhead. Thicket, 
Berkshire. 
Str,—I have found sundew in the 
Crowthorne district of Berkshire, on 
two Yorkshire moors and in the 
Pentland hilla near Edinburgh. 
Droseva rotundifolia would appear 





WHAT MONUMENT IS THIS? 


See letter ; 


ing story the figures tell?—P. Mars- 
DEN, Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire. 


CHANGING NATURE 


Sip, Major Hitchcock may be pleased 
to know that the sundew (Drosera 
rotundifolia) is to be found at Bisley 
Camp. It prows luxuriantly on a 
secluded and marshy part of the heath, 
to the left of the long range, and to 
the rear of the running-deer. I have 





THE OLD CHURCH 
COLCHESTER, BUILT B 
See letter 2, 


OF 8T, MARY-AT-THE-WALLS, 
1CK OF RICHMOND 


Where is i? 


to be the more common, appearing in 
all three districts, but I have found 
D. longifolia only in Berkshire.—G, R. 
Howarp-Vyse, Masham, Yorkshire. 

[Other correspondentshave kindly 
replied to the following effect : Sundew 
seen flowering in 1935 on the Wyldes 
Estate, near Liss, Hampshire (Wing- 
Commander F. C. Rowland) ; on Thurs- 
ley Common, near Hindhead, Surrey 
(A. L. Irvine); near the village of 
Sawrey, North Lancashire and (some 


years ago} in Langdale (Rachael 
Bates); Rookery Pond on Short 
Heath, khanger and Kingsley 


Pond (Edith M. Stanneth); Drosera 
rolundifolia'in Westmorland (Geo. J 
Parkinson); and D. fongifolia in North 
Lancashire (B. L. Thompson).—Ep.] 


IN NAMAQUALAND 


Sirx,—From time to time we see Mius- 
trations of very primitive homes in 
the Hebrides and Western Ireland. 
Here you see the simple homes of the 
people of Namaqualand, the north- 
west part of the Cape Province of 
South Africa. The homes are either 
of plaited reeds or sun-dried mud. 
Besides coy and other metale 
Namaqualand has enough diamonds 
to make diamonds cheap were the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand 
allowed to te. But the it 
is strictly controlled by the Union 
Government. Unbelievably strict 
tegulations endeavour to ensure that 
no diamond shall leave the-barbed- 

Every Spring for a. few short weeks 


Namaqualand is «a blaze of colour 
with mile after mile of wild flowers of 


every. hue.—-J. E. Mites, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 
POPE JOAN 


Sir,—None of the versions of this 
ancient game described by your 
correspondents includes an essential 
part of our family rules and one that 
makes it much more interesting than 
Newmarket, 

“Pope Joan’? or the nine of 
diamonds is a joker and a stop. The 
holder may play it at any time with 
the command "Come at” which stops 
the play and leaves him, or her, with 
the next lead. 

Even to the experienced bridge 
player there are entertaining prob- 
lems in exploiting “Come at” to 
the best advantage as a hokler; or 
trying, if that is not the case, to 
defeat the unwary possessor by 
reserving two or three stops to be 
played rapidly at the end. 

The middie compartment of the 
board is for forfeits incurred for such 
lapses as “‘ going to bed"’ with ‘Come 
at,” failing to foflow a lead or playing 
the wrong card. 1 think they were 
taken by the ultimate winners but were 
not usually enforced, as the game 
can be quite distressing enough for the 
young without that added woe. 

The ring of pockets are to hold the 
Stakes on the various honours indi- 
cated on the outer ring. The board is 
made to rotate so that the stake on an 
honour can be brought opposite the 
winner. - With our board, which 
folded up like a chessboard, the coat- 
cuff of the winner of ‘Come at’’ was 
liable to scatter the counters on 
“Intrigue” if he was sitting by the 
latter. . 

Perhaps one of your readers may 
be able to say from which period the 
expression “Come at” derives, in this 
sense. 

I learnt it from my mother who 
is over eighty? who learnt it from her 
mother who came from Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A,, about the year 1850. It 
seems that the game was known here 
before then, but this may be an 
American version. 

“Come at,” in the sense of stop ! 
has something of a Quaker air about 
it,—-BAsiz Gray, Avrvathorne, 139 
Psalter Lane, Sheffield, 11. 


ANOTHER 1,000 MILES 
WALK . 


Str, —With regard. to recent corre- 
spondence, may I refer to a curious 
‘‘sign-poat'" which was placed on the 
main road out of Crowl and not far 
from the famous’ Abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire? The inacription thereon ran 
thus: 


—A. War Worthing, Sussex. 
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Famous QUEENS by 


famous | 


“Masters. 


















QUEEN MARY 1 EARS leah gtelt f 
by Johannes Corvus THOMAS ROWLANDSON, R.W.S. 


{National Portrait Gatlery) Te Arrival of the beri Water Colour 11x 18 ins, 


Winter Exhibition 
of 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


Early English Watercolours 


by 
Titled, Jewelled and richly robed, she is a queen, not with groups by 
only in name. So too, perfection in the treasured Francis Towne, Thomas Rowlandson, 
arts of blending and distilling have made Highl-nd and Edward Lear 


Queen “Grand Liqueur” recognisable from the first ; 
sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. Opening date 23nd January 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD The Fine Art Society Ltd. 
SLOT LAND 148, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
— Daily 10-—5 Telephone : 

Saturdays 10-1 Mayfair 5116 











We have been metalworkers for over one hundred years, HICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD, © SPECIALISTS IN WARMING & AIR CONDITIONING 


We design and make decorative wrought iron garden 
gates in period and modern styles, 
Enquiries should be sent 
to the addresses below. 








& COMPANY LIMITED. SPECIALISTS IN PANEL WARMING AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 





RICHARD CRITTALL 


RICHARD CRITTALL & COMPANY, LIMITED, SPECIALISTS IN COOKING APPARATUS AND KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


! 
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This beantifully designed 
balanced -action table lamp. 







The “ Wandalite " adjustable table lamp is both beau:iful 
and practical, At a touch of the finger it takes u pat 
position you require, yet because of the unique bal 
mechanism it always ‘stays put '—light exactly where oo 
require_it. Available shortly. 


Auqcsvente Mane 


Coon) 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) UTD. 


subsidiery of Cornercroft itd, ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 


Good work .. Good whisky 





» 






JOHNNIE 
) WALKER 


Born 1820— still going strong” ” k 
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A REALIST LOOKS 
AT RUSSIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Europe, which waa reviewed here 


ie Mr. C, F. Strong’s Dynamic 
last week, the opinion was ex- 


pressed that ‘the first business” of 
the United Nations ‘is at all costs to. 


prevent the possibility of the resurrec- 
tion of Nazism.” 

A reviewer has not always the 
space to express his own views; he 
must often be content merely to say 
what his author is thinking. I should 
have liked, for example, to differ from 
this opinion; and fortunately, I can 
do so this week while reviewing Mr. 
Peter Matthews's European Balance 
(Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.). Mr. 
Matthews says what | think myself 
about the possibility of a new upsurge 
of Nazism, and that is that the 
emergence of Russia 
as the greatest power 
in Europe (within 
measurable time, 
possibly the greatest 
power in the world) 
has made a rebirth 
of German militarism 


CP EPVPUPVP UVR? 


LRN NENA NO NENENE 
EUROPEAN BALANCE § 
By Peter Matthews 
(Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d.) 


BEFORE THE LAMPS 


Britain. Now, obviously, if Great 
Britain were to oppose every legiti- 
mate Russian policy and aspiration, 
conflict would be inevitable, But a 
study of history suggests that the 
course of European history is deter- 
mined primarily by the policy of the 
Strongest European Power, Others 
Taay support or oppose that policy. 
But, in the relations between two 
Powers, one of which is markedly 
stronger than the other, it is, in 
general, the policy of the stronger 
which decides whether relations shail 
be friendly or hostile.” 

From this, it is clear to anyone 
looking realistically at Europe, that 
the primary question is not of keeping 
Germany weak but of keeping the war- 
time Allies friendly. 
“Having failed to 
deliver a knock-out 
blow against Russia 
§ in 1941, Germany has 
§ in future only one 
§ chance of delivering 
§ a successful attack, 
§ 


at ey ese WENT OUT ist sole hope lies in 
ao dae pecmaln an By Esmé Wingfield- betweoe Ruesin and 
anxiety, but it is no Stratford the Weatern Allies. 


longer a nightmare. 
Not, I imagine, that 
there won't be other 
nightmares, Each age has a habit of 
producing its own; and anyway 
nightmares are operative only when 
swe go to sleep, 


A GERMAN REVIVAL 


Mr. Matthews says: ‘We now 
know that there will, in fact, be no 
return to the state of affairs which 
existed in 1919. For, even before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
the strength of Soviet Russia was 
progressively overhauling that of the 
German Reich. The strength of the 
Soviet Union is the guarantee that the 
German problem will not again arise 
in the form in which we knew it be- 
tween the two wars.” And again: 
“This time, although we can take it 
that the rearmament of Germany 
will not be tolerated, the new security 
system would be capable of surviving 
even if German rearmament were 
permitted.” 

But it is not to be overlooked 
that this ‘security system” is not 
something to be securely banked on. 
Already it has its tensions, and to me 
the most interesting part of Mr. 
Matthews’s book is his frank examina- 
tion of Anglo-Russian relationships. 
“Nothing,” he rightly says, “could be 
more misleading than the belief that 
@ war, fought in common, lays the 
foundation for co-operation after vic- 
tory.” He protests against the view 
that the problems which arise in the 
relationships between States can be 
“aolved"’ once for all, as though they 
were probleme in chess, ‘In fact," he 

“problems in international 
affairs are seldom, if ever, soluble” 
in this sense. There are alwaya points 
of conflict and friction, 

He suggests, however, one or two 
interesting thoughts that may be held 
to have validity in all circum- 


stances, ‘ often speak and 
write of Anglo-Russian co-operation 
as though it ed mainty, or even 


solely, upon the attitude of Great 


§ (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s 64.) § Ha 
PUP UPVWPUPUOVW OW? 


struggle for 
§ power developed 
between Russia and 
the West, the Germans might hope to 
sell their support to one of the 
conflicting parties at the price of 
military revival. It is this fact which 
makes relations of confidence between 
Russia and the West so essential.” 

That there are forces working 
against that confidence he does not 
deny. That Russia should seek 
“gecurity'’ is something that Britain 
could well understand and encourage, 
but, “equally, a Power which is con- 
stantly on the look-out for economic 
advantages outside its frontiers ia 
liable to forfeit confidence.” 

His final conclusion is: “Any 
examination of Soviet policy must end 
on a note of uncertainty and inquiry. 
Russia seems more anxious to be 
feared than to be trusted; in her 
relations with her Allies she employs 
all the technique of the ‘war of nerves’ 
and of the fait accompli. This may 
well be the result of a deep suspicion 
for which, in the past, there have been 
grounds enough, But there are no 
longer any grounds for this suspicion. 
Only a catalirophic error of judgment 
on the part of Soviet Russia could 
bring about a conflict between herself 
and the West.” 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
ALLIANCE 


It is Mr. Matthewa's view that an 
Anglo-American alliance, or an Atlan- 
tic alliance based upon it, would tend 
to deepen the Russian suspicion which 
it should be the task of statesmanahip 
immediately to mitigate and eventu- 
ally to dispel. Generally speaking, 
one may say that he has no great faith 
in alliances, federations and what not 
except as organisutions within which 
“an atmosphere ‘favourable to the 
pursuit of agreed policies” may be 
created. In themwelves, they are not 
of much importance. For example, 
writing of the “' veto” which caused 
© much distustiin at Dumbarton 
Oaks, he says: “Phe stock argument 


advanced io of the veto is 
that, if the Great Powers fail to agree, 
the World Organisation ia, in any case, 
bound to dail The uakind critic might 
carry the argument a stage further. 
If the Great Powers fail to agree, the 
World Organisation will break down. 
If they are, in any case, in agreement, 
it will prove superfluous.” 

I should hesitate to call Mr. 
Matthews an unkind critic, but he is 
certainly a realistic one who has a 
good dea! to say that is worth listening 


to. 
DICKENS'S CHALET . 


Seeing that Charles Dickens has 
been from my tenderest years the 
supreme object of my literary adora- 
tion, 1 like to have all the facts about 
him correctly stated. And so Mr. 
Eamé Wingfield-Stratford will, I hope, 
pardon me if I give some space to 
Dickens’s Swiss chalet. In his book 
Before the Lamps Went Out (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Wing- 
field-Stratford refers to his ancestor 
Lord Darnley whose home, Cobham, 
was not far from Dickens's house, 
Gadshill. Lord Darnley, says the 
author, “enjoyed the friendship of 
his neighbour, Charles Dickens, and 
had even built hima: sort of glorified 
summerhouse, far from all risk of 
disturbance, to use as a literary work- 
shop. Jt still. I believe, stands.” 

Unless Dickens had two “‘sum- 
merhouses,”” this is not so. The 
chalet of which Dickens writes in 
his letters was given to him by 
Charles Fechter, a French actor of 
German extraction, who became lessee 
of the Lyceum. It was a little " pre- 
fabricated’ house in two storeys. 
There is a picture of it in Forster's 
Life of Dickens with trees besetting it 
and steps leading up to the fron door. 
It came over from Paris in marked 
and numbered sections. The Dover 
Road ran along Dickens's garden, and 
he owned a shrubbery on the other 
side of the road. 2 was in the shrub- 
bery that the chalet was put up. A 
tunnel for access was made under the 
Dover Road, and I have read that 
during the war just ended this tunnel 
was an air-raid shelter for children 
who used Gadshill as a school. 


ROOM AMONG THE TREES 

Dickens was very fond of the 
chalet and did much work there. ‘I 
have put five mirrors in the chalet,” 
he wrote, “and thoy reflect and refract, 
in all kinds of ways, the leaves that 
are quivering at the windows, and the 
Great fields of waving corn, and the 
sail-dotted river. My room is up among 
the branches of the trees, and the 
birds and the butterflies fly in and out 
and the green branches shoot in at the 
open windows.” the dusk, the 
nightingales aang tHere. 

To me, the point of deepest inter- 
est about the chalet is that in those 
charming surroundings Dickens spent 
his last working day. Worn out with 
work, though he was not yet sixty, he 
went to the chalet on a charming June 
day, when it must have been full of 
green light. Usually, then, he wrote 
only in the mornings, but that day 
he returned to the chalet after lunch, 
as though obsessed with the thought 
of an unfinished task, and indeed, 
Edwin Drood was never finished. In 
the crabbed, spidery writing, full of 
interlinings and corrections—so differ- 
ent from the dashing band of his youth 
~—he came in that quiet place to the 
last words he was ever to write—‘‘and 
then falls to with an appetite.” : 

Then he went back to the house 
for dinner, which was ordered for six 
; o'clock: end as he was eating he fell 
from bis chair, Tho next evening he 
was dead, 
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Thus the chalet has an important 
place in English lotters; and if, as Mr. 
Wingfield-Stratford suggests, it still 
stands, something should be done to 
preserve it now that so many Dickens 
relics are falling. 

The title of this book suggests 
the mood of nostalgia in which it is 
written. Those who are contempo- 
raries of the author will greatly enjoy 
his evocation, charming and serene, 
of a way of life which is gone for ever; 
and those who never knew that life 
can here find its flavour distilled by 
one who loved it but realises clearly 
enough its limitations. 

BYGONE WAYS 

It is the story of the early years 
that interested me most—the story of 
a boy growing up in the ‘eighties in 
@ Aociety dedicated, above all things, 
to sport of every kind, and suffering 
from a complete absence of inteliectual 
interest and stimulus. The author's 
view is interesting: that sheer bore- 
dom was the reason first for the dedi- 
cation to blood-sports and later for the 
“cult of war and empire.” 

Looking back upon that life from 
the point of view of his present being, 
one author writes: “I do not feel, 
even now, that I should want to go 
back for longer than it would take to 
complete a rest cure. In the long run, 
I would snoner take the chance of 
being bombed or starved or controlled, 
than the certainty of being bored, to 
death.” 

Sage 
ON AN IRISH RIVER 


RS. MANNING ROBERTSON 

writes a book on Thrifty Salmon 
Fishing (Herbert Jenkins, 8s, net) 
by which she means the kind of sport 
in which anglers do without expensive 
gillies, and think it a good day when 
they get two fish—three being ex- 
cellent, The river upon which her 
experience centres is one brink of the 
Slaney, running for some distance up- 
stream from her husband's place, 
Huntington Castle, He (whom many 
will know as an architect) does not 
fish, but contributes some elaborate 
maps of the water, showing the annual 
take at the various stands. Indeed I 
have never known a river to be sub- 
jected to such close examination : 
tiey seom to take its temperature 
daily, and apply certain other tests 
to decide how acid the water happens 
to be: apparently it is believed that 
‘such information will let you know 
whether to take fly or bait. My own 
experience of the Huntington water 
(and very pleasant it was) did not 
bring me in touch with these elabora- 
tions, probably of later date. How- 
ever, those who care for fishing shop 
will find plenty of it in this book, 
agreeably talked. 

The Slaney, which rises in the 
Wicklow mountains and comes out at 
Wexford, goes through Prosperous 
country and is typical of Ireland's 
eastward-romning streams. One re- 
grettable fact is that grilse and sea 
trout hardly come up. The salmon 
tun from fair to good, and thirty~ 
pounders are not unknown. But the 
best feature of that fishing was, and 
happily still is, Denis Lacey, “butler 
(and everything else) at Huntington. 
B 3 ( tvades this book; and it is 
worth going to that fishing to know 
how delightful such an Irish guide 
and phi er can be. 

s. Robertson ne a bry to say 
about “ and gadgets,” as is 
natural, for she makes most of her 
own. ‘Fhere is an interesting chapter, 
too, about the Shannon, and the effect 
on fisheries from the hugs head-race, 
opened to give hydro-electric r. 

ere as elaewhere the text is helped 
out by @ map: and on the whole the 
book ‘is one that I can warmly com- 
mend to anglers in general; for most 
of what is in it can apply to other 
waters, io or out of Ireland, as well 
as to the Slaney. Stzrxex Gwynn. 


In a good range of cofours, 


Aak for “ Hutton " Shoes by name at 
Drlcis, Litley & Skinner's, Saxone, 
and most good Shoe Shops, 
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‘Father 
was a 


soldier’ 


There are many children scill in need of a fathers care, who will never 
see cher fathers again, They died fighting for us, We can never repay 
debt we owe them ; but we cen help to look after those they have left behind 
and especially to educate their children. That is one of the most important 


branches of the work The Army 
Benevolent Fund is doing to help 
service and ex-service men’ and 
women and their dependants, 

In an army of four and a quarter 
millions there are inevitably thous- 
ands of cases of hardahip which 
Government schemes of relief cannot 
cover. The Army Benevolent Fund, 
by grants to Military Charities, helps 
to provide the financial assistance 
that is 0 sorely needed and has been 
90 deeply deserved. 

Deen weMele citanal Toe tee of Carat, 
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SUPPORT THE 
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For a Beautiful Garden, it is essential to sow seeds of the high- 
est quality and germination. Carters Selected Strains of 
Flower Seeds are the very best obtainable and will provide a 


wealth of bloom. 
A complete list of Flower, Vegetable and Lawn Grass Seeds, 
Sweet Pea Novelties, etc., is contained in the 


BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING CATALOGUE 
Py PRER ON REQUEST 


129 High Holbors, W.C.1 





GUERNSEYS 
continue to sell at 
very high prices 
because they combine :— 

| a 


Early maturity with hardiness 
and adaptability 


2 


Quantity of milk with unsurpassed 
richness and colour, and 


3 


Long life with high fertility 


GUERNSEY- 


THE GOLDEN SUTTER BREED 


Yow are invited to write to the Secretary 
The English Guernsay Cattle Society, 98 Wimpole Srreat, London, W.1 
- 
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FARMING_NOTES 


FRANCE’S FOOD 
PROBLEMS 


RA NCE continues tohave difficulty 

with her food supplies. Last year’s 

wheat harvest was poor and the 
peasants are reluctant to deliver their 
wheat and potatoes, In Britain we 
are children in the ways of the Black 
Market. The French Government are 
now offering @ premium af 20 francs 
for every quintal of wheat delivered 
before the end of January as well as a 
quantity of fertilisers, Fertilisers are 
alao to be given as a reward for potato 
deliveries and wine and sugar-beet are 
to qualify, too. Later on these pro- 
duction premiums are to be extended 
to include agricultural machinery, 
clothing, shoes, fuel oil and other goods, 
These premiums will, of course, only 
be given against official deliveries, 
When I come to think about it I 
realise that we have something similar 
in our feeding-stuffs vationing scheme 
which allows additional feeding-stuffs 
coupons based on additional deliveries 
of milk. In the war years we were all 
required to make threshing returns 
showing how much corn had been 
threshed when the machine came 
round and these returns went in to the 
War Agricultural Committee offices, 
T never heard of any farmer being 
prosecuted for failing to sell wheat 
which he had threshed. 


American Farm Products 


MERICAN farmers are being 
asked to recognise the world 
shortage of food and face their coun- 
try’s international responsibilities by 
helping to feed the other nations, 
Last year the United States consumed 
about 78 per cent. of the food she 
produced. About 10 per cent. went 
for military services and 12 per cent. 
was exported, most of the exported 
food going to the liberated countries. 
An eighth came to us in the United 
Kingdom, However fully American 
farmers respond to the calls for 
U.N.R.R.A. shipments, there will not 
be enough sugar, fats and oils to meet 
more than a fraction of the urgent 
needs, Wheat will form the backbone 
of American shipments this year. 
Meat will still be short in the world, 
As a footnote to these facts it is well 
to remember that in the United States 
the consumption of food during the 
war years has been 8 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. More couid even so 
have been sold in the home market, 
What the economists call "a strong 
consumer income” would have taken 
up fully a 10 per cent. increase if some 
supplies had not been ear-marked for 
military requirementa, and now for 
relief in Europa, 


The Value of Old Grasses 


Ww" the soil wet and sodden in 
mid-Winter it is the greatest 
folly to let cows and heifers run on the 
new leys. The soil gets puddled and 
the young grass and clover is trodden 
out and weeds come in the Spring to 
cover the bare patches, The ideal is 
to let the herd run on the old grasses 
where they will lie dry. Even at the 
height of the ploughing-up campaign 
the War Agricultural Committees 
would generally allow a farmer to keep 
at least one old grass field for the cows 
in Winter. If the farmer's own en- 
thusiasm for the plough led him to 
turn in all his old turf and his pastures 
are etill tender he is well advised, if 
there is a wet 
fields sodden, to let his cows lie indoors 
and only tura them out for a few 
hours. Ya Halland it is the normal 
practice to the cows indoors all 
through the Winter. 
“ Searching” for Rate, 
AN Ulster farmer sends mé an idea 
for chasing sats out of ricks 
which he says ta trongly recommended 


spell that leaves all his. 


by the Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Agriculture. The method is known as 
“searching.” It consists in piercing 
the heads of the stacks with iron rods, 
#0 inducing the rats to bolt, when they 
ake killed by dogs kept in readiness. 
These iron rods are, I gather, much the 
same as the rods we use for testing the 
heat generated in our hay ricks when. 
we put the grass up on the young side. 
Dark wet nights are the best for 
‘‘searching,” as rata bolt more readily 
in damp weather. It. is best to wait 
until two or three hours after nightfalt 
when the greatest number of rats are 
likely to be in the top of the stacks. 
Four men with two dogs and two 
torches constitute an ideal party for 
“gearching.” You must be quiet for 
this job, The rats will bolt readily 
when the rods are pushed into the 
top of the stack. This sounds like a 
cure for the farmer who suffers from 
insomnia, but 1 hope he does not get 
pneumonia into the barguin. 


Sugar-beet Seed 


Fsteen years ago 80 per cent. of 
the sugar-beet seed used in this 
country was imported from abroad. 
Just before the war 55 per cent. was 
imported. Now we are producing all 
the seed required for an increased crop 
and some supplies of British-grown 
seed have beon sent over to the Con- 
tinent for use in the devastated areas, 
This is a worth-while achievement on 
which the sugar-beet industry, growers 
and factories, deserve warm congratu- 
lation. Where should we have been 
after 1940 if the growing of seed had. 
not been developed in this country? 
It is true that we have run into some 
widespread trouble from a disease 
called virus yellows. ‘This is carried 
by aphides and if seed crops are grown 
in the same district as the ordinary 
commercia] beet crops trouble is liable 
to spread. Maybe we can overcome it 
by segregating the seed crops in areas 
in the North and West where little 
beet is ordinarily grown. Presiding at 
the annual meeting of the British 
Sugar Corporation, Sir Francis Hum- 
phrys said that although the 1944 crop 
averaged only § tons an acre the stock- 
feed from sugar-beet tops remaining 
on the field was more than 17,000,000 
tons, which is equivalent in feeding 
value to 225,000 acres of swedes. The 
dried pulp, which has much the same 
feeding value as oats, amounted 
during the war period to 1,662,000 
tons. These figures illustrate that 
sugar-beet provides more food per acre 
for man and begst than any other crop 

roduced in the United Kingdom. 
During the six years of war 2,824,160 
tons of white sugar were produced 
from beet grown in our fields, 


Old-time Ploughing 
A BROADSHEET called Agricul- 
tural Development has come to 
me from the Dorset War Agricultural 
Committee. Among other items it 
contains a reprint of a report of the 
Dorchester Agricultural Society's 
foughing match in 1845. There were 
ploughs in operation, including 
6 with oxen, and 4 for youths under 
17 years of age. The reat were two- 
horse ploughs, 11 without drivers and 
13-with drivers. Men and boys, we are 


spirit and uitted gener: 
iy in a cacat creditable manner. 

it would thape worthise say if 
they could come back to earth and 
attend a ploughing match in 1946 with 
crawler tractors taking five furrows. 


eS war ee a ted to a 
more than an int ing survival in 


i 


practios? © Crnctinearus. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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BUSINESS IN 
1945 


GLANCE at about 40 or 50 

reports by auctioneers and 
o -aneatate agen! eg on ousinese in 1948 
re ane point ge ec. 
ment: that the oman for “real 
property considerably exceeded the 
supply in the market, 


TOTALS OF TURNOVER 


COMPARING the reports with 
those issued in pre-war days a 
striking fact is the omission to 
mention even approximate totale of 
turnover, This involves no sacrifice 
of information that is worth having, 
because few firms enabled a com- 
ison to be made by repeating such 
gures as they happened to have given 
in the preceding year, and it prevents 
the drawing of exaggerated inferences 
concerning the aggregate volume of 
transactions. Such exaggeration used 
to arise from the fact that, as the 
majority of real estate dealings mean 
the employment of a couple of firms, 
one for the vendor and the other for 
the purchaser, a single sale very often 
figured twice over, the vendor's agent 
stating it aa a sale, and the pur- 
chaser’s agents presenting his side of 
the bargain, The most laborious com- 
piler of totals was therefore no nearer 
the ascertainment of the true aggre- 
gate of the realisations than if he had 
had no figures at all, inasmuch as the 
cumulative error of duplicated 
amounts might conceivably reach 
millions of Pounds. Another thin, 
that nullified the utility of published 
totals was that many of them included 
local shares or reversionary interests 
and insurance policies, and that some 
of the totals omitted the results of 
private treaty transactions, But in 
any case totals were apt to vary 
capriciously from, year to year and 


probably few of them represented 
more nm the roughest of rough 
estimates. 


FARMS REACHING THE PEAK 


LL the reports on 1945 agree that 
there is no enquiry for building 
sites; that all types of urban freebolds 
and leaseholds are ly snapped up 
and that farms are the most saleable 
of all property, Significantly some 
agents hint that agricultural land is -- 
not fetching quite as much as it did 
two or three years ago. They attribute 
this partly to a belief that the peak 
has been reached, and it may be that 
any slight slackening in demand is 
consequent on farmers looking leas 
favourably on ownership than ten- 
ancy. As tenants they have more 
working capital and more freedom of 
movement from district to an- 
other if a temptisi§ chance of a good 
holding with posseasion comes their 
way, embering what followed the 
wave of buying during the “break- 
up” auctions of 1914-19—forced re- 
sales for want of working capital— 
a certain proportion of farms that 
have in the last or two been sold 
cannot be considered as permanently 
out of the market, much as matters 
have of late tended to the sayantage 
of the jasmine community a ° 
up" sales are by no means over, and. 
abundant funds are available at low 
rates of interest to finance farmers of 
proven ability, but the traditional 
partnership of landlord and tenant 
retains su! tial advantages. 


' HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 
“Up plcablo not only’ to "the 

only Cy 
military and. international events of 
1945 (saya Mr. Frank D, James, the 
manager of Harrods Estate Offices, 
in, ‘his annual report) but ta the 
Property inarket,  “' thout trying 

portray, in their exact sequence 


importance, some of the tendencies 
and experiences regarding realty in 
1945, a few of them may be usefully 
recalled. The first thing to note is 
that the intensified enemy action, in 
the form of flying-bombs and rockets, 
seriously i business in the 
southern counties for some months, 
and made it difficult to transact busi- 
ness in London, But the spirit of 
confidence and courage that had 
illuminated the other war years kept 
the property market steady, and the 
recovery was very marked after VE- 


Day, and it has been more than main-. 


tained ever since, 

“Throughout 1945 Harrods 
Estate Offices negotiated the sale or 
purchase and tenancy of country 
residential freeholds, in number quite 
up to the average, in the early and 
troubled montha, and far exceeding 
the average in the concluding months 
of the year. Prices ruled uniformly 
higher as the year progressed, and, 
whatever inferences may be drawn 
from it, a striking fact was that the 
superior of property, ranging 
from £10, upwards, was more often 
offered than the less costly and, it is 
gratifying to add, soon sold, at or 
near the quoted prices. Nothing has 
happened since to suggest that any- 
body would have derived one iota of 
advantage if the abortive scheme of 
control of selling-prices of houses had 
been in force. Experience every day 
pat that the valuation of country 

ouses is a much more exacting task 
than in pre-war times, necessitating 
examination not only of the property 
but its surroundings, in view of recent 
or impending fundamental changes in 
the character of many districts.” 


KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 


ING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
is about to sell Little Manor, his 
Elizabethan house at Egham, Surrey, 
Messrs. Gosling and Milner are his 
agents. The old but well restored 
residence stands in extensive gardens 
which have been the special object of 
King Peter’s own attention. 


“A SENSE OF FRUSTRATION "' 


'HATEVER monotony of ex- 
pression may mark agency 
reports it does not extend to the pro- 
nouncements of the chara of 
roperty-owning companies. An ex- 
iaiolé wa ‘the speech of Mr. P, M, 
Roasdale, at the twenty-third general 
meeting of Town Investments, Limi- 
ted. He said that the net loss of 
income from properties owned by the 
company, or its subsidiaries, which 
had been destroyed or rendered unfit 
for use through war damage, exceeds 
£14,000 a year. But so great had been 
the call for residential and other ac- 
commodation that all the remaining 


roperty of the company was fully 
kee. ith the rise in the cost of 
commodities or, if they preferred it, 
the fall in the. value of ie &, real 
property was tending to increase in 
Beary value. After five instal- 
ments of war damage contribution 
had been paid property’ owners had 
no more to pay under that head. He 
beliewed that many people had too 
lightly assumed that cessation of hos- 


ities would be followed by @ speedy 
damaged | 


restoration of hog buildings’ damage 
or destzoyed enemy , the 
derequisition of properties held by the 
Government at annual “compensa- 
tion” rentals fixed in days of unex- 
lel depression, and the genera! 
val of trade and commerce, and 
that businesses developing or rebuild- 
ing, could go ahead and 
Tee Eiany people no doubt felt a 
sense of frustration in regard tn these 

ARBITER, 
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Painted by J. Kynnersley Kirby. 


Aum BERRY is an example of the old regular 
soldier finding his place in the chemical industry. 

His working career illustrates a characteristic of chemical 
manufacture — how one chemical can be used as the base 
for a variety of products, A native of Stowupland, Mr. 
Berry served 7 years in the Suffolk Regiment before 
entering a nitro-cellulose works in 1913. As an Army 
reservist he rejoined his regiment on the outbreak of war 
in 1914, was wounded and made prisoner at Le Catean. 
On repatriation in 1919 he went back to his old job. In 
that year the factory, which till then had been using 
nitro-cellulose as the base for explosives, turned over to 
making it into a range of lacquers and finishes needed 
by the furniture and leather trades and particularly by 
the expanding motor-car industry. The development of 
cellulose lacquers, which dried in minutes, were water- 
proof and could be made hard or flexible, was an 
important step towards the production of the popular- 
priced car, for which the demand was then beginning. 
During the war Mr. Berry's work was extended to 
take in many secret products of direct military use. 
As a charge hand in his old 
factory he had the satisfaction of : 
knowing that his efforts helped 
the Royal Navy, the Army, and 
the Royal Air Force in which his 
two boys are serving. 


gg gm 
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Cap sleeves, a low-cut neckline, a 

deep swathed waistband, a skirt all 

limp folds. The material is powder 

blue oi Designed by Bianca 
josca for dacqmar 





BUCKLEY STUDIOS 





the Winter social functions, not the backless, 
strap décolletage but frocks that are cut high to 
Natural Russian sable bolero, designed by the throat to cover the shoulders. The frocks are ankle- 
*Molho to fit snugly over a deep waistband length, are usually slashed to a low V in front or scooped 
away toa low heart-shaped or wedge décolletage. Some 
are slit under the arms almost to the waist under 
padded, stitched or studded epaulettes. All have 
aleeves of some sort or another—the newest mere caps 
of material just covering the tops of the arms, The 
starkly tailored dress with long plain sleeves is dis- 
appearing fast, but while the Winter dinner dresses 
look distinctly more femininé with their deep shaped 
waistbands and fluid skirts, shortage of material keeps 
them comparatively slim. They are made in sand 
erépes and marocains, in romaine, heavy georgette. 
The nylon taffetas that are appearing everywhere 
in the New Year are bound to bring a change in style, 
as their crisp, airy texture demands a full bouffant skirt, 
balloon sleeves, ruches and frills. Some enchanting 
designs on nylon (that looks like a stiffened Jap silk) 
are being shown by Ascher, some printed, some hand- 
painted. Colours are brilliant, and the widely spaced 
designs in dark or bright shades on lilac, lemon, ice 
blue, blush pink, look as though they were traced in 
brushwork. “ Two stylised cyclamen flowers and a leaf 
or two make a spray, the design boldly executed in 
ruby on white, in bi ona lilac or a pale lemon ground. 
A stipe of flowers that looks as though it had been 
stencilied on in water-colours is out in 
violet on a clear lilac, in carbon Blue or translucent 
lemon. es hand-painted designs achieve even greater 
A blue and crystol quaking gross spray for the hair or a trolls in carnation pink bes epraye of Cali, carne 
decolletage, ¢ topaz and gold filigree bracelet, topaz tions, Hlac, hand-painted in «mixtuges of im 
drops on a gold choker. Ships colours. These nylons will be on sale in this.country— 


Fit we frocks are being worn again at many of 
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Suits 
for 


Early 
Spring 


Man-tallored suit in fine 
my herringbone suiting 

fe Green or Wine Mix- 
ture Jacket fastens high 
and has two pockets The 
skirt has double pleat in 
frone and plain back 


ff of hee Mower LAE SEEL LN APCLE AS 
Hip Sizes 35, 36, 37, 38, 40 





Shoppers 
Only 


Attractive Suit for the 
smaller mune made in 
Navy, Green or Brown 
Hopsack Jacket fastens 
high, with four buttons 
Skirt has double inverted 
pleat in front, plain back 
Hip Sizes 35, 36, 37, 38. 


£16 
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{and 2) Printed nylone for Summer evening frocks 
lamer flowers. end feaf in ruby red on white that 
¥f. Py Serer aed no lines: mn 
violets on a illac ond. 
black on whive “pure x) aeacciwe ty what 30 


Ascher fabrics 


a cheering thought—and bordered 
squares and scarves in the same 
bight clear shades will be ready 
by the end of the month. Some 
pure ailk ciépes are being shown by 
Ascher for export, One delightful 
design is a mixture of pennants 
and formal sprays of tiny flowers 
that look rather like the spray 
brooches that have been 90 fashion- 
able as lapel ornaments. It is 
traced in black on white and is 
intended for the tailored 
dresa and jacket that Molyneux 
has made famous. 


NUMBER of these fabrics are included in 
the exhibition of British textiles and 
fabrics at Foyles, sponsored by the British 
Institute of Adult Education. A Topolski print 
is included, a splashy brilliant design of palms, 
giraffes and jungle foliage, that has been made 
up into a looped dress by Matilda Etches, 
The prints shown at this exhibition are notable 
by the absence of the flowers and sprigs of 
re-war days, Prints tend to be geometric or 
formal stylised patterns widely spaced. Cottons 
designed for the West India trade, dramatic 
surrealist designs in: brilliant colours, are in- 
cluded, and a group of designs from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of furnishing fabrics by 
famous British artists completed just before the 
war, The exhibition remains open until the 
end of the month, 
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The florals are aotable abeentecs in the 
Summer collection of Grafton anti-ahrink crépes, 
where one of the most effective prints is Chinese, 
an intricate pattern that twines and intertwines 
like wrought-iron, and is carried out in vivid 
‘Chinese colours. A hemlock head made a grace- 
ful print, Render paiees the pink of old brick 
houses, and pi are featured, also 
@ claar Chinese tos, ‘A dot enclosed in 
a tiny square makes an excellent tailored 
pattern for sports shirts. For lingerie, 
the amusing motifs include tiny love- 
birds on a leafy bough, also minute 
a Squirrel Nutkins, powder- 
puffs, crackers used like dots, 
Cyclamen and a sparkling lemon 
were colours added to the more 
usual pastel lingerie shades, Graf- 
tons are also putting on the market 
in late April, a heavy pliable sand 
crépe—-the kind of crépe that is so 
successful for the type of dinner 
dresa we have photographed—and 
they are making this in a large 
range of cloudy pastels. 

Moygashel are using lively 
colours and small di 8 with a 
lot of movement for t ir heavy 
rayons. A beach fabric shows 
fish, dolphins, life-buoys, anchors, 
sea-gulls, shells and starfish printed 
in blue, red, green and white on a 
sea-green ground, Birds in ultra- 
marine, coral or lemon fly in for- 
mation on a dazzling white ground. 
Pure linens come in the clearest 
of clear. solid colours—lemon, terra-cotta, 
forget-me-not blue, as well as white and a 
mellow stone for tailored suits. The formal 
spray or flower head that looks as though it 
were brushed on appears in this collection. 
Tomato red is a newcomer in the plainer fabrics, 


P, Joyce REYNOLDS. 





CROSSWORD No. 835 


Two guinear will be awarded for the firit correct solution opened, Solutions 
gn 4 closed envelope) must reach ‘*Cromsword No. 835, 
Covent Garden, London, we "not later than the 





10, Tavistock Stree! 





youll see it 
again soon! (Mr, 


solo means REAL 





he ler: 28, Her; 





18, Asaignilate ;" 17, 


Sie Tied out oe subprarse a aire aera a rire ohne ere 


34’ and 3, Four-poster 


on Ti 
Nors.—This Eompettiine does 


Mrs, etc.) 


SOLUTION TO No. 634. 
appara tle of nay wart, Lill bu Smanred ee 


ORANGE JUICE . tena ACROSS! and 8, Hi 


; 28, Urbane; 29, 


‘Addresses: 20," 
‘Asses; 2, Deal Deaf, 31, Clow, 


a ee re 


beds, Dale 4 


4, Imitative; §, Doubt; 8, Drear; 7, ‘Evan; 8, Bien 


> Sea 





NGG seisvesnisnctsinnoaspanoiongurissaridvennicionite eens reeasnvonesaeessesssinetasnensveites reste 


aa ee aaa 


&, Real; 


Countay Lirx, 


meetry 3: 
nol apply to the United States, 





fie cet of ok 

ighmindoedaess: ), Lieutenant; 12, 
ts Rote ie 18, Gatons ied Britt 
32, Buloeiaticy 35, Fade: 


Ti Vere 
; Bint 


irmvibm table ieee cis Sasso 


ACKOSS 
1, Elusive monarch of the tree tops (6, 7) 
10. Rip coat and find fruit (7) 
11, Paris to a Roman (7) 
12, Long, short and square, perhaps (4) 
. 13 and 14, More permanent than an identifica- 
tion card: you can’t lose it (5, 4) 
17, Gyves (7) 
18. “(One that loved not wisely but too well ” (7) 
19. Boys of singularly destructive tendency (7) 
22, Day that always ends with a tub (7) 
24 and 25..You may expect a crop, of platitudes 
from their fields of learning ( 
26, Guate the soil; there should be money in 
i 





& Sounds a staggering dog (7) 
30, “Let them not live to taste this land’s in- 
crease, That would with ——- wound this 
fair land's poace."—-Shakespeare (7) 
81, Suitable bescey 8 for a young Communist in 
Yorkshire? (3, . 


DOWN. 
2, What it says, though it must be read down (7) 
8, The tool for choice (4) 
4, Insert EB (anagr.) (3) 
5, Mixture of black and white (7) 
6, Pretty ending for a painter (4) 
- Not the intake f just the opposite (7) 
8: Asavpored . Pu the man who goes native 
9, Reverse the townward drift (4, 2, 3, 4) 
18, Aman climbing up to mend the roof, now 
the lights have been (8) 
16, Domain of an African queen (5) 
20, Ag panes comes to do duty when required 


21, Taken and locked up (7) 

22, Poet who was almost all bones and no flesh (7) 
28, Another poet, would make a “Sic,” too {7} 
27. Hardly the way to cook fish (4) 

2, Tega ayy maneed im It There's a snare 





The winner of Crossword No, 833 is 


Mr. -Gearge B. Huilter, 
ig) 100, Bee ees Street, 
:oy, < Edinburgh. 
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Elegant women the world over have 
come to regard this mame as a 
synonym for dinner and evening 
gowns of exquisite taste and 
originality. 
The day is coming when every one 
of us will dance and dine in gowns 
- whose line and colour reflect the 
leading part that Rosalinde Gilbert is 
playing in the brave new world 


rel, of fashion. 
Fhe 


Sz 
















Then ‘Viyella’ 
will be back 


When there are cricket boots again, and flannels 
are cleaned in a week. When petrol is no longer 
measured by the coupon. When shopkeepers can 
say ‘PU send it, madam*’—then ‘ Viyella’ will 
be back, the fige unshrinkable fabric thal has 
been famous for generations. There will be 
cosy nightwear for children and grown-ups, Gay 
frocks and blouses. Shirts for men and boys. 
Weld know then that peace has really returned ! 





sagem oo == WIGMORE ST., LO: 
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“Bristol * WAYFARER passenger transport, safe, comfortable and speedy air travel is brought 
within the financial range of a vast mew stratum of potential air travellers. This latest “ Bristol.” 
airceaft—with an exceptionally high safety factor ensured by war-proven constructional features— 
has been evolved to provide air transportation for passenger or cargo at low fare and freight rates. 
Built by a pioneer ey Scleeed in the aviation industry with an unexcelled war-time record of 


THE “BRISTOL” WAYFARER 
Capacity for 32 passengers 
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To-day, with ‘the 


achievement, the “ YFARER ” is the forcrunner of greater “ Bristol” civil aircraft to come 
. . . bringing those advantages which air-travel alone gives . . . travelling to precise schedules ' 
based upon the unfailing and characteristic -reliability of “Bristol ’sbuilt aincraft“dnd engines. 


4 BR OP LAN B 





